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PREFACE. 


The delay in bringing out this volume has been chiefly 
owing to the labour bestowed upon the Oration for the Crown, 
in which after all I feel I have but imperfectly succeeded. 
He is indeed a confident man who can satisfy himself upon 
such a task. The previous translations which I have con- 
suited, I should rather say which I have constantly had 
before me, are those of Leland, Francis, Lord Brougham, 
Spillan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst. I believe there are some 
others, which I have not scon. These however I have care- 
fully perused and compared ; and to all the translators I 
am indebted for their assistance, but especially to Jacobs, of 
whoso valuable notes and dissertations I have made ample 
use. It is a pity that his labours have been confined to the 
political speeches of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto’s edition of the Oration on the Embassy was un- 
fortunately not put into my hands until I had completed the 
first half of the translation. * The author has proved himself 
to be one of the profoundest of English scholars. HiS plan 
of writing critical notes in Latin, and explanatoiy in Englibh, 
is novel, but not unattended with advantage. 
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THE OKATION ON THE CROWN. 


TIIR ARGUMENT. 

This has justly been considered the greatest speech of tlie greatest 
orator in the world. I t derives an additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the last great speech delivered in Athens. The 
subject matter of it is virtually a justification of the whole public 
policy and life of Demosthenes ; while in point of form it is a defence 
of Ctesiphon for a decree which he proposed in favour of Demo- 
sthenes, n. c. 388, not long after the battle of Chferonea. 

When tliG news of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consternation. Nothing less was expected than 
„ an immediate invasion of Attica by the conqueror ; and strong mea- 
sures were taken, under the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defence. One of the most important was the repair of the 
walls and ramparts. Demosthenes at this time held the office of 
conservator of walls, having been appointed by his owm tribe at the 
end of the year b. c. 339. The reparation, which had been com- 
menced before, but suspended during the late campaign, was now 
vigorously prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and 
expended on it three talents of his own money, beyond what was 
allowetl out of the public treasury. 

The fears of the people were not realized. Philip, while ho chastised 
the Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and clemency ; 
restoring their prisoners without ransom, burying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them 
indeed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlarged their 
domestic territory by the addition of Oropiis, 

:t seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and in- 
fluence of Demosthenes had rested was overthrown. The hopes which 
he had held out of successful resistance to Philip, of re-establishing 
Athenian ascendancy, or maintaining the independence of Greece, 
were now proved to bo fiillacious. The alliance of Thebes, his last 
^rieat measure for the protection of Athens, appeared l^o have been 
the immediate cause of her defeat and disgrace. The^very moderation 
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with which Philip had used diis victory looked like a reproach to the 
orator, whe^had oftcu detiounced his cruelties before the Athenian 
asBerably, and warned them of his deadly hostility to Athens. 

The Macedonian party considered that the time was come for tlie humi- 
liation of their adversary. They assailed him with prosecutions. The 
peace which Athens concluded with Macedonia was the sij^nal for 
war against Demosthenes. But his enemies were mistaken in their 
reckoning, when they supposed that the people ’^puld feel resentment 
against him as the author of their misfortunes. The Athenians took 
a jiister and nobler view of the matter; they judged not of his coun- 
sels by the result, hut by their own intrinsic merit. Demosthenes 
came clear and triumphant out of every prosecution; and while 
Lysiclcs the general was condemned to capital punishment for Ids 
miscondiiet of the war, IVmosIhcncs received from his countrymen a 
signal proof of their e.steeni and (;onfi(lence, being ap])ointed lo pro- 
nounce the funeral oration in honour of the citizens who liad fallen at 
Chcex'onca. 

About the same time, and not many months after the battle, Ctesiphon 
introduced a bill to the Council of Five Hundred, proposing to reward 
Demosthenes for his gifts of money to the public, and for his general 
integrity and good conduct as a statesman. U is not unlikely that 
the very object of this measure was to stop the attacks upon Demo- 
sthenes, and to give him the opportunity, in case it should be opposed, 
of justifying the whole course of his political life. With tliat view 
was inserted the clause eulogising his general character as a states- 
man. The Macedonian party naturally regarded this clause as a 
reflection upon themselves, and a virtual condemnation of the policy 
which they had for so many years espoused. They felt themselves 
therefore compelled to make a stand against it ; and they resolved 
upon a course, which was open to them according to the Athenian 
laws, of indicting Ctesiphon as the author of an illegal measure. His 
bill, having been approved by the council, and then brought before 
the popular assembly, was passed in the shape of a decree, by which 
it was declared to be the will of the council and people of Athens, 
'Hhat Demosthenes should be presented with a golden crown, ami 
that a proclamation should be made in the theatre, at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new tragedies, an- 
nouncing that Demosthenes was rewarded by the people with a 
golden crown for his integrity, for the goodwill whicli he had 
invariably displayed towards all the Greeks and towards the people of 
Athens, and also for his magnanimity, and because lie had ever both 
by word and deed promoted th# interests of tlic pcoph;, and l>ccn 
zealous to do all the good in his power.*' This decree, as the opposite 
jxarty conceived, was open to three objections, two of which were 
chiefly of a legal nature; the other, while it equally asvsumcd a legal 
form, called in question the real merits of Ctesiphon’s motion. An 
indictment, embodying all the objections, was preferred before the 
archon, the chief magistrate of Athena, to whose cognizance a cri- 
minal proceeding of this kind appertained. The prosecutor was 
Aeschines,. Uie second of Athenian orators, the deadly enemy of 
Demosthenes, who would not only be considered by his party as the 
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. fittest person to conduct the cause, but was stimulated to it by every 
motive of rivalry and revenge. The indictment, after reciting the 
decree, alleged that it violated the Athenian laws in three points, as 
follows : — 

Fin^t, because it w’as unlawful to make false allegations in any of the 
state documents ; 

Secondly, because it was unlawful to confer a crown upon any person 
who had an accoifnt to render of his official conduct; and Demo- 
sthenes was both a conservator of walls and a treasurer of tlie theoric 
fund : 

Thirdly, ])ecaiise it was unlawful to proclaim the honour of a crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 
tragedies ; the law being, that if the council gave a crown, it should 
be published in the council-hall; if the people, in the pnyx at tho 
popular assembly. 

The first of 'these points raised the substantial question at issue — viz. 
whether the decree of Ctesiphon had stated a falsehood, when it 
assigned the virtue and patriotism of Demosthenes as reasons for 
conferring public honour upon him. other two, while they were 
mainly of a technical character, were strongly relied on by JEschincs 
as affording him the means of securing a verdict. 

Notice of intention to indict had probably been given at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actually preferred on tho sixth 
of Elaphebolion, b.c. 3J18, eight months after the battle of Chaeroiica, 
and a few days before the Dionysian festival, at which the honour 
conferred upon Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Ctesiphon could not 
be earned into effect till after the trial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by Aeschines and his parly, — the satisfaction of having 
suspended their adversary’s triumph. But whether they were deterred 
by the lailure of other prosecutions against Demosthenes, or whether 
they judged from the temper of the people that they had but little 
chance of success, the indictment of Ctesiphon was suffered to lie 
dormant for more than seven years, and was not brought to trial till 
t he year n.c. 330. It may seem strange that the law of Athens should 
have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a man for so long a 
peruui ; but it must be borne in mind that the proceeding against 
Ctcsiphhn not only involved a charge personally affecting him, but 
had the further, and ostensibly the more important, object of main- 
taining the purity of the law itself, and preventing an unconstitu- 
tional decree from being recorded in the public archives. It is pro- 
bable, however, tliat the case would never have been revived, but for 
the occiiiTcncc of political events which seemed to afford a favourable 
opportunity. 

Within two years after his victory at Chccronca, Philip had perished by 
the hand of an assassin. Tho hopes that were excited in Greece by 
the news of his death were quickly dispelled by the vigorous measures 
of his successor. Notwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes, it was 
found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of tho 
Greek states against ]\laccdoiiia. The rash revolt of the Thebans was 
punished by the extirpation of their city, which struck terror into the 
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very heart of Greece. Athens, suspected of aiding the insurgents, 
hastened to appease the conqueror by humble submission ; and when 
he insisted on the delivery up of their principal orators, including 
Demosthenes, it was with didiculty that he was prevailed upon to 
accept a less severe measure of satisfaction. The debate which took 
place, in the Athenian assembly upon this demand of Alexander 
shows, that Demosthenes must still have been in high esteem at 
Athens. The feelings of the people, notwithstanaing their fears, were 
against the delivery of the orators; and Phocion’s counsel, urging 
them to surrender themselves for the public good, was not well 
reeeived. Alexander in the year following (d.c. 334) passed over into 
Asia, and commenced his career of conquest. Meanwhile Greece had 
a breathing time. The states that sighed for freedom looked with 
anxious expectation for every intelligence from the scene of war, as if 
all their hopes depended on the fate of one man. The further he 
penetrated into Asia, the better chance there seemed to be of his 
being overwhelmed by the force of the Persian empire. While he was 
yet in the defiles of Cilicia, it was confidently asserted by Demosthenes 
at Athens, that his army would be trampled underfoot by the cavalry 
of Darius. The battle of Issus belied this prophecy; yet it was still 
believed that the Persian monarchy had resources in itself suflieicnti 
to prevail in the war: and the length of time that Alexander was 
occupied in Phamicia and Kg.vpt, whilst Darius was collecting the 
strength of his empire in the East, seemed to favour these sanguine 
views. 

About the time that Alexander was marching to fight his last and 
decisive battle against the Persian king in I^lcsopotamia, Agis, king 
of Sparta, put himself at the head of a confederacy, wliicli comprised 
the greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to throw 
oft’ the Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunity, whilst Antipater 
was engaged in suppressing a Thracian insurrection, he raised his 
standard in Laconia, and declared w'ar; but, after gaining some suc- 
cesses and laying siege to ^legalopolis, which refused to join the 
league, he was defeated in a hard-fought battle by Antipater, and died 
fighting wdth the valour of an ancient Spartan. This was in the 
beginniiig of the year b. a 330. The confederacy was dissolved, and 
the voice of freedom was again changed to that of submission. 

Athens had taken no part in tlie last movement. Jdic cau^e of her 
neutrality is not quite clear, though it is probably to be attributed to 
a want of proper concert and preparation. Had the Athenians sent 
their forces to assist Agis in Peloponnesus, they would have been 
exposed to the first attack of tho*enemy, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from rising. A JMacedonian garrison was main- 
tained in the Cadmea, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
movement on tlie part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
Boeotian towns were friendly to Macedonia. It is not quite clear 
either what part Demosthenes look upon tliis occasion. iRschines 
represents him as boasting that he had kindled the flames of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both Plutarch and Dinarchus intimate that he 
exerted himself for that purpose : yet Alschines accuses him also of 
neglecting so good an opportunity for engaging Athens in tfio 
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contest. Demosthenes may in prudence have abstained from plunging 
the Athenians into a war, for which he saw they were ill prepared ; 
and at the same time he may have encouraged the Peloponnesians to 
make an clfort of which, in the event of success, his oAvn country 
would equally have reaped the benefit. So timid a policy he would 
not certainly have adopted eight years before; but under existing 
circumstances it <it)uld hardly be a reproach to liim, especially when 
he observed the timid and temporising spirit which was gradually 
gaining ground among his countrymen. Presents of Persian spoil 
had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Acropolis. Phocion corre- 
sponded with Alexander as a friend; and it was generally repre- 
sented by all who belonged to his party, that resistance to him was 
hopeless. 

Il such foelings prevailed to a great extent before the defeat of Agis, 
they must liavo been greatly strengthened after that event. Mace- 
donian arms were everywhere triumphant. Alexander had seated 
himself on the throne of Darius ; Antipater, his viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Clreece : Macedonian ascendancy, which Demosthenes had 
exerted himself all his life to oppose, seemed now *to be completely 
secured. Athens was not what she was even at the time of Chreronca. 
For sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demo- 
sthenes had been continually resounding in the assembly, instructing, 
animating, improving, elevating the minds and hearts of his hearers; 
exerting such an influence over them, that he may be said to have 
raised up, by the force of his own eloquence, a new generation of 
patriots. ]3ut in the eight years that follo-wcd it was very different: 
his voice in the cause of freedom and glory had been little heard; 
and besides that the people ’were cowed by the events which had 
occurred, a lethargy had fallen on their spirit, for want of some one 
to rouse them. 

This was tlie time chosen by iFschincs for bringing to an issue the long- 
suspended cause. The aspect of affairs both at home and abroad 
seemed favoural>le to the undertaking ; and he summoned up all his 
force and resolution for the contest. It Avas to be not only a trial of 
strength between the contending parties at Athens, — the favourers of 
^Macedonian power, and those that regretted the loss of independence, 
— butt a final and decisive struggle between two rival statesmen, 
exasperated against each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest that Ctesiphon was but the nominal defendant ; the real 
object of attack Avas Demosthenes, his whole policy and administration. 
The interest excited Avas intcnsc„not only at Athens, but throughout 
all Greece ; and an immense concourse of foreigners flocked from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the world. A jury 
(of not less than five hundred) was impanelled by the archon; and 
before a dense and breathless audience the pleadings began. 

As the speeches of both the orators are preserved to us, Ave have the 
means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The world in general have decided as the 
people of Athen.s did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 

• rivals, but upon the principal questions at issue between them. The 
accuser, who thought to brand his opponent with eternal infamy, has 
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only added to the lustre of his renown. Independently of the internal 
evidence furnished by tliis and other orations of Demosthenes, which 
have carried to the hearts of most readers a conviction of liis patriot- 
ism, wo cannot fail to be strongly inllaenced by the judgment of the 
Athenians themselves, whom neither their own past misfortunes, nor 
the terror inspired by the late victory of Antipater, could detor from 
giving a verdict, by which, Avhile they acquitted Demosthenes from 
all blame, they in effect declared their approbation of his measures 
in opposition to Macedonia. 

The reader who carefully examines the speech of yMschincs will not fail 
to observe, that he betrays a consciousness of weakness in that part 
of his case where he attacks the political character of his rival. lie 
seems to feel also that he is speaking in opposition to tlie general 
feeling of his hearers. His own character as a politician had been so 
dubious, bis conduct so open to suspicion, that while he most bitterly 
assails his adversary, he is constantly under the necessity of defending 
himself. On the whole life, public and private, of Demosthenes, he 
pours a torrent of invective; to this the greater part of his speech is 
devoted : yet he seems to have been impelled to it rather by hate and 
revenge, than by any cai(;ulation ot advantage. On the other hand, 
when he deals Avith the legal parts of his case, commenting on those 
specific violations of Athenian law which Otesiphon’s iru;asure was 
charged with, it is evident that his strength lay there; he handles 
his subject temperately, skilfully, and carefully, labouring to make 
every point clear to the jury, and to impress them with tlie conviction 
that to uphold the laws was the sure way to maintain constitutional 
government. On these points he mainly relied, hopijig by this means 
to secure a verdict, Avhicli would give him a triumph over his enemy, 
and carry the general opinion over Greece, that the credit and influence 
of Deiiiostliones were extinguished. 

Demosthenes, feeling his Aveakness as to the legal questions, dexterously 
throAA^s them into the middle of his speech, and passes lightly and 
rapi<Uy over them, Avhilc he devotes his greatest cllbrts to the vindi- 
cation of his own merits as a patriot and a statesman. Refusing to 
comply with the insidious demand of yEschincs, that he should take 
the questions in the same order as his accuser, he insists upon his 
legal right to conduct his defence as he pleases. Opening Avith a 
modest exordium, to conciliate the favour of the jury, lie launches 
gradually into the history of his OAvn conduct and measures: present- 
ing first a general vieAV of the condition of Greece when he entered 
public life, and of the difficulties»>under which the Athenians laboured 
in their contest with Philip ; then setting forth his own views, plans, 
and objects, and showing that he had advised a course of action which 
both the circumstances of the time and the honour of the country 
required. He apologises for the self-praise mixed up with his speech, 
on the ground that he Avas driven to it by his opponent. Entering on 
the Sacred War, and the peace of b.c. 346, he labours to exculpate 
himself from all share in the errors then committed, imputing them 
chiefly to the negligence of the other ambassadors, and to the treachery 
of Philocrates and yEschines, who, by the false hopes Avhich they bx- 
cited at Athene prevented the people from assisting the Phocians. 
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Coining: to the events which broiiglit on a renewal of the war, he 
shows how rhilip’s ambitious projects and encroachments in every 
part of Greece made it necessary to oppose liiin, especially for the 
Athenians, who were menaced at home as well as abroad by his 
aggressions in Thrace, Eubrea, and Megara. Tie pursues these topics 
until ho has carried with him the feelings of his hearers, which must 
have been strong]^ on his side Avhen he dilated on the glorious issue 
of the eampaigns in Kiibcna and the Propontis, and read to them the 
thuTocs of the Py/.autines, IVrintliiaiis, and Chersonesites, in honour 
of Athens, all wliich were due to the vigorous measures of his own 
administration. Having thus secured the goodwill and sympathy of 
his judges, he proceeds to discuss the legal charges against Utcsiplion. 
Dwelling on them but for a short time, he plunges into a personal 
attack upon vEschines, holding np to ridicule the meanness of his 
birth and parentage, and retorting on lurn the same coarse and op- 
probrious language which had been used tow’ards himself. The bitter- 
ness of Ins iiivcetivo is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
provoeal ion, added to an assurance that his more grave charges of 
corruj)tiou and treason were well Ibiiiuled. Those charges, so often 
advarwed before, bo here repeats, denouncing more ])articularly the 
conduct of yEschincs upon his mission to Delphi, n.c. 339, to which the 
disasti r of Chanonea was attributable. The account which yTlschincs 
liad given of this aHair he shows to be false, and cntei’B upon a minute 
examination of the proceedings which caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonic general, and to march wdth an invading army, nomi- 
nally against the Amphissian Eocrians, really against Bccotia and 
Attica. A graphic description is given of the consternation at Athens 
on hearing that Philip had seized Elalca. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of Demosthenes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the alliance between 
Thebes and Athens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes forcibly point- 
ing out the advantage of his measures, contending that they were not 
to he jiulged by the mere event of the battle, and that it w'as far 
more glorious for his country to be defeated in a struggle for the 
independence of Greece, than it would have l^een to keep aloof from 
the contest. Here he makes that noble adjuration, which has in all 
ages J)cou admired, appealing to his countrymen hy the deeds of their 
ancestors, of whom they Avould have acted most unworthily, had they 
without a struggle abandoned the post of honour bequeathed to them. 
He liimself as a statesman would have deserved execration, had ho 
advised such a course. The failure of their arms was not to be im- 
puted to the minister, who hacTdone all he could to insure their suc- 
cess, but rather to the commanders, or to evil fortune. As Aeschines 
had said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he dvAWS 
a comparison between the different fortunes of himself and his rival, 
first, of their early life and education, next, of their career as 
public men. .^sebines from the beginning had taken a part which 
put him in opposition to the true interests of A thens, which caused 
him to rejoice at her disasters, to quail and tremble at her successes. 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed 
them, but only to censure others who had given their honest advice, 
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because it bad not turned out as well as was expected. It was a signal 
proof of his malignant disposition, that he had expatiated on the 
late disastrous events as if they wore a subject of triumph to him, 
without shedding a single tear, without any faltering in his voice, 
without betraying the least emotion or symptom of grief. In reply 
to the challenge of .ISscliincs, to .‘«ay for what merit he claimed the 
reward of a crown, Demosthenes boldly declares, for his incorrupti- 
bility, by which he w'as distinguished not only from JEscbincs, but 
from the multitude of venal orators in the Grecian world. Had there 
been but a few more like himself in other states, Macedonia could 
never have risen, to greatness upon their ruin. He had done all that 
was possible for a single man ; and Athens, while she shared the mis- 
fortune of all the Greeks, had the consolation of reflecting, that she 
had striven gallantly and bravely to avert the common calamity. 
jEschines had lauded the great men of a bygone age, drawing an 
invidious contrast between Demosthenes and them. This, says De- 
mosthenes, was not a fair way of judging liiiii : he should he tried by 
reference to his own acts, as coiiiparcd with those of his contempo- 
raries. Yet even from the former comparison he did not shrink ; for 
he had acted on the same principles as the statesmen of olden time, 
striving always to maintain the honour and dignity of Athens. 
Attachment to his country, and earnest anxiety for her welfare, had 
been Ids constant and abiding motives of action : throughout his 
whole life, in the day of pou'cr, in the hour of trial and adversity, 
those feelings had never deserted him : that was the test of a good 
and honest citizen; by that ho ought to be judged. 

Such is, in substance, the argument of this celebrated oration, as far as 
relates to the main question in the cause. Some remarks on the 
legal points will bo found in an Appendix. The effect produced by 
I the speech upon an Athenian audience can he but faintly imagined 
[ by us who read it at this distance of time. Although Athens was not 
then what she had once been ; although she was humbled by defeat, 
shorn of her honours, stripped of her empire and dcj^endencies, with- 
out allies, without resources, without means of resistance to that iron 
power under which all Greece had succumbed; there was still the 
remembrance of the past, not yet extinguished by habitual servitude ; 
there were still vague hopes of future deliverance, and a fire of sirpthcred 
indignation burning in the hearts of the people, ready to burst into 
a flame at the first favourable opportunity. That such were their 
feelings is proved by what occurred seven years afterwards upon the 
death of Alexander ; when Athens made one convulsive eflhrt for free- 
dom, cro she finally submitted to fier fate. Demosthenes stood before 
his countrymen, representing all which remained of Athenian dignity 
and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. Ilis advice had 
always been steady and constant; his wai^nings should have been 
earlier attended to ; but even yet there might be need of him. He 
was their consolation for the past, their hope for the future. During 
the progress of his address, such thoughts rushed upon their minds 
with greater and greater force, till they were elevated above them- 
selvea, and* all the spirit of their ancestors was for the moment 
regenerate within them. 
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They could forgive him all his egotism and self-praise. It was the praise 
of a life devoted to their service. Where he lauded his own acts most 
strongly, he identified them with the glories of his country. What- 
ever good I'csults might have accrued from his measures, he ascribed 
the merit less to himself than to the fortune of Athens, or to the 
gods, of whom he was but the humble instrument in a righteous 
cause. Ilia own el^(iuence would have been of no avail, had it not 
touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his whole 
political career he had been supported by the judgment and convic- 
tions of the people. 'I’hus ho argued, and the people felt it was 
impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence upon 
themselves, without condemning the policy which Athens had for 
a long series of years consistently pursued. The genius of Athens 
proteoled her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming majority, 
which left the accuser no choice but to retire into exile, a verdict was 
given for the defendant. 

I REGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every God and God- 
dess, that the same goodwill, which I have ever cherished 
towards the commonwealth and all of you, may be requited 
to me on the present trial.' I pray likewise — and this spe- 
cially concerns yourselves, your religion, and your honour — 
tliat the Gods may put it in your minds, not to take counsel 
of my opponent touching the manner in which I am to be 
licarcl — that would indeed be cruel ! — but of the laws and of 
your oath ; wherein (besides the otlier obligations) it is pre- 
scribed that you shall hear both sides alike. This means, not 
only that you must pass no pro-condemnation, not only that 
you must extend your goodwill equally to both, but also that 
you must allow the parties to adopt such order and course of 
defence as they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath yEschincs over me on this trial ; 
and two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the 
coutestSs not the same. It is assuredly not the same for me 
to forfeit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in 

' Quintilian commends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
attributes to a cautious timidity. Qiccro thus remarks upon it in the 
Orator : — 

quern pracstitissc diximiis cDeteris, in illQ. pro Ctesiphonte 
oratione longb optima, submissus ^ primo ; dcinde, dum do legibus 
disputat, pressus; post sensim incedens, judices ut vidit ardentes, in 
reliquis exultavit audacius.” 

It was not unusual with the ancient orators to commence with a 
prayer. Thus Lycurgus begins his speech against Leocrates ; and Cicero 
his defence of Murena. Also, in the defence of Rabirius, (near the 
bdfeinning,) there is an appeal, like this of Demosthenes, to all the 
Gods and Goddesses. 
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liis indictment. To mo — but I will say nothing untoward* 
at the outset of my address. The prosecution however is play 
to liim.*'^ My second disadvantage is, the natural disposition 
of mankind to take pleasure in hearing invective and accu- 
sation, and to he annoyed by those who praise tia^inselvcs. 
To yEschines is assigned the ])art which ^ives pleasure ; that 
which is (I may fairly say) oflensivc to all, is left for me. 
And if, to escape from this, 1 make no mention of wliat I 
have done, I shall appeal* to l)c without defence against his 
charges, without proof of my claims to honour : whereas, if 
I proceed to give an account of my conduct and measures, 1 
shall be forced to s])eak frecjuently of myself. I will endea- 
vour then to do so with all lieeoming modesty : what I am 
driven to by^ the necessity of the case, will be fairly^ chargeabJo 
to my ojiponcnt wlio has institubid such a prosecution.^ 

I think, men of the jury, y<ai wall all agi*ee that 1, as w'ell 
as Ctesiphon, am a jiarty to this ])roceciiiiig, and that it is a 
matter of no less concern to me. it is painful and grievous 
to be deprived of anything, especially by the act of one’s 
enemy; but your goodwill and atiectiou are tlie heaviest loss, 
precisely as they are the greatest prize to gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause, T conjnro 
and implore you all alike, to hear my defence to the charge 
in that fair manner whicli the law's prescribe — law^s, to w'hich 
their ahtlior, Solon, a man friendly' to you and to popular 
rights, thought that validity should bo given, imt only^ by tlio 
rccei'ding of them,* but by the oath of you the jurors : not that 

^ Auger: sinlstre, Jacobs: a nstoasiges. Leland : ominous. There 
is a reference, of course, to the fear of an evil omen, whicli causes the 
orator to suppress what he w'ould liave said. * 

2 Because he can afford to be beaten ; he has not much to lose. lie 
possesses not, like me, the osteem and affection of the people ; and 
therefore has not the loss of these to fear. It is difficult to translate 
the phrase pointedly. Auger : ‘‘ jl m’accuse sans avoir rien il perdre.’' 
Bpillan : ho accuses me without any risk.” Brougliam : “ he brings 
his charge an unprovoked volunteer.” Jacobs : cr kla/jt micli aiis 
MnthwiUe?i an, 

^ Upon this Quintilian remarks: "Ncque hoc dico, non aliquando 
do rebus a se gestis oratori esse dicendum, sicut eidem Demostheni pro 
Ctesiphonte : quod tamen ita eraendavit, ut neccssitatcm id faciendi 
ostendcret, invidiamque omnem in eum regereret, qui hoc se coegisset/' 

^ Leland and Spillan are wrong in translating tc? ypdrj/ai by enact- 
ing;” and * Lord Brougham, who has rendered it by cngraving#on 
brazen tablets,” has been unjustly and ignorantly censured. The only 
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he distrusted you, as it appears to me ; but, seeing tliat the 
cliarges and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerful by 
beiiie: the first speaker, cannot be got over by the defendant, 
unless each of you jurors, observing his religious obligation, 
shall with like favour receive the arguments of the last 
speaker, and lend an equal and impartial car to both, before 
he determines upon the whole ease. 

As T am, it appears, on this day to render an account both 
of n\j pi’ivato life and my ]>ublic measures, I would fain, as 
in the outset, Ccdl tiie Cods to my aid ; and in your presence 
T inqdona them, fii’st, that the goodwill wliich I have ever 
cherislicxl towards the commonwealth and all of you may bo 
fully I’Cfjnitcd to me on tlm ])resent trial ; next, that they 
may din'ct you to such a decision upon this iudietmeut, as 
will conduce to your common honour, and to the good con- 
science (*f each individual. 

Jlad Adschiiies contined his charge to the subject of the 
pi'osceiUiou, [ too 'would have proceeded at unco to my jnsti- 
fication of the decree.^ But since he has wasted no lower 
wmrds in the discussion of other matters, in most of them 
calumniating me, 1 deem it both necessary and just, men of 
Athens, to begin by shortly adverting to these points, that 
none of you may be induced by extraneous arguments to 
shut your ears against my defence to the indictment. 

To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe my 
plain raid honest answer. If you know me to be such as ho 
alleged — for I have lived nowhere else but among you — let 
not my voice be heard, however transcendant my statesman- 
sliip ’ Rise up this instant and condemn me ! But if, in 
your Opinion and judgment, I am far better and of better 
descent than my atlversary ; if (to S})cak without offence) I 
am not. inferior, I or mine, to any respectable ‘ citizens j then 

fault of such version is, that it ha^too many words. lie probably fol- 
lowed Auger, who has, de les graver sur fairain;” which, in fact, is 
the meaning. Jacobs and I*abst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
ypdxpat I'u^unvs, ** to propose laws/' is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
may here also observ^e that the censure of Lord Jiroiigliam for joining 
diKaictis witli dKovffai is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as he 
has; nor is it possible, with such a collocation of the words, to take it 
otherwise. 

‘ The decree of the Senate procured by Ctesiphon in. favour of 
Demosthenes. * 

^ Jacobs : der rechlliclb€7i Bdrgev. Auger : “ aucune famille estimable.’* 
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give no credit to him for his other statements — it is plain 
they were all equally lictions — hut to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uniformly cxhil)iied iq:)on many former 
trials, be manifested now. Witli all your malice, ylvschines, 
it was very simple to suppose that I should turn from the 
discussion of measures and i)olicy to nottce your scandal. I 
will do no such thing: I am not so crazed. Youi- lies and 
calumnies about my political life 1 will examine forthwith ; 
for that loose ribaldry I shall have a word hereafter, if the 
jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievous : 
for some of them the laws enact heavy — most severe penal- 
ties. The scheme of this present ])rocccding includes a com- 
bination of spiteful iiisolcuce, insult, railing, aspersion, and 
eveiything of the kind ; while for the said charges and ac- 
cusations, if they were true, the state has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or anything like it.^ For 

^ Tw’o ways of explaining this difticult passage have occurred to me. 
The first is as follows: — The whole scheme of the proscciiliori shows 
that it was instituted to gratify private enmity, not for the good of tlio 
public. If the charges of /Eschines against me were true, you could 
not sufficiently punish him (yEscIuues) for preferring them in such a 
manner. Why t Because he prefers them by way of insult and slander, 
and would not let me be heard in answer to them, if ho could have his 
way; a course which is most unjust and unconstitution.al. lie ought to 
have mafile such charges against me directly, and at the time when the 
offences were committed; not to have as.sailod mo through Ctesiphon so 
long after the time. 

The second method has been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, and is thus : — The whole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmUy and malice, wliile, if the charges were 
true, the prosecutor docs not put you in a situation to punish me ac- 
cording to my deserts. Why] Because he docs nob prosecute me 
directly for the crimes which he lays to my charge. The penalties of 
the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of the present 
prosecution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, but against 
a third party. The charges in question are made incidentally, and by 
way of slander and abuse. The very proposal of yEschines, that I should 
not bo allowed to speak freely in defence of my political conduct, proves 
that his attack upon me is not for the public good ; for he must know 
that you could never punish me for the crimes of which I am accused, 
without giving me a proper and full hearing. No such thing is allowed 
by the law, or could bo tolerated on any principle of justice. His attack 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it is manifestly dictated by 
personal hatred and malice, &c. • 

The latter method, I think, is preferable. 
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it is not riglit to debar another of access to the people and 
privilege of speech ; moreover, to do so by way of malice and 
insult — by heaven 1 is neitlier honest, nor constitutional, nor 
just. If the crimes which lie saw me committing against the 
state were as heinous as ho so tragically gave out, he ought 
to have enforced tlic j^cnaltics of tlie law against them at the 
time ; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offence, by im- 
peaching and so bringing mo to trial before you ; if moving 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can prosecute Ctesiphon on my acconnt, he would not have 
forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he could con- 
vict me. In short, whatever else ho saw me doing to your 
prejudice, whether mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there arc laws for such things, and punish- 
ments, and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties ; all of which he might have enforced against me : 
and had he done so — had he thus pursued the proper method 
with mo, his charges would have been coiisisteiit with his 
conduct. But now he has declined the straightforw’ard and just 
course, avoided all proofs of guilt at the time,^ and after this 
long interval gets up, to play his 2)art withal, a heap of accusa- 
tion, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, but prose- 
cutes tlic defendant. IJis hatred of me he makes the pro- 
minent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having ever 
met me upon that ground, he 02)enly seeks to deprive a tliird 
party c)f his privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides all the 
other ai’gnments that may be urged in Ctesiphou’s behalf, 
this, mctliiiiks, may vciy fairly be alleged — that wo should 
try oin* own quai'i’cl by ourselves ; not leave our private dis- 
jmte, and look what third party wo can damage. That 
surely w ere the height of injustice. 

It jniiy appear from w'hat has been said, tliat all his 

charges are alike unjust and unfounded in truth. Yet I wish 

• 

^ In translating rots Trap ailra ra irpay/uara ihiyxov?, as just above in 
the expression irap’ aura rddifaj/Liara^ I adhere to the interpretation of 
Wolf and Keisko, which is followed hy Lclaud, Brougham, Spillan, and 
others. And so Pabst : ist d'er Bwje (jeffen rnich auf frucher \That 
misgeiviclicn. Taylor, however, understands iraph. in the sense of ac- 
cording to : " Tijuu>pla naph r6 dd'iKTjfia he renders, juxta formam 

enminis. "'EXeyxos Trapd r6 'trpdy/j.a would thus be “ a proof applicable 
tew the fact,” proof by eviclonec.’' Jacobs has : statt deu Beiccis aii's 
mrlcHchni Thatsachen zu fahrm. 
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to cxamino them separately, and especially his calumnies 
about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed to mo 
the acts of liirnself and Philocrates. It is necessary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Atlicns, to remind you how afUxirs 
stood at those times, that you niiiy consider every .single 
measure in reference to the occasion. v 

When the Phocian war^ had broken out — not through me, 
for I had not then conimencod public life — you were in this 
position : you wished the Pliociaus to be saved, though you 
saw they were not acting right ; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to siihcr anything, with whom for a just 
reason you were angi’y; for they liad not borne with modera- 
tion their good fortune at Leuctni. The Avholo of Pelopon- 
nesus was divided: they that hated the Lacediemoniaiis were 
not powerful enough to destroy tiiciu ; and they that ruled 
before by S2)artau influence were not masters of the states : 
among them, as among the rest of the (Ireeks, tliere was a 
sort of unsettled strife and confnsiou.' Philip, seeing this — it 
was not dillicult to see — lavished bi ibes upon the tiuitors in 
every state, embroiled and stirird them all up against each 
other ; and so, by the errors and follies of the rest, he was 
strengthening liimsclf, and growing up to the ruin of all. 
But when every one saw that the tiicu overbearing, but now 
unfortunate, I'iiebans, harassed by so long a war, must of 
necessity have recourse to yon ; Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the union of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succour. What he]])cd him then almost to snrpriscj you 
in a voluntary snare ? The cowardice, shall I call it ? or 
ignoi’auco — or both — of the other (b*eeks ; wlio, whilst you 
were waging a long and incessant war — and that too for their 
common benefit, as tlie event lias shown— assisted you neither 
with money nor men, nor anything else whatsoever. You, 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willing 
car to Philip. • 

Tlie peace then gi’anted was tlirough such means brought 
al)Out, not through me, as yPschines calumniously charged. 
The criminal and corrupt practices of these men during the 

' Soc Appendix I. 

2 The very words here seem to be bon’owed from Xenophon, where he 
describes the result of the battle of Mantinca. *AKpi(ria koI rapaxij ert 
TrXeiOJi' jU6T« T^v fxQ.XT]v iyeyero ^ 7rp6cr6€y iy Tp ‘EAAaSf. 
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treaty will be found, on fair examination, to bo the cause of 
our present condition. The wliole matter am I for truth’s 
sake discussing and going through ; for, let there appear to 
bo ever so much criminality m these transactions, it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who spoke and mentioned tlie sub- 
ject of peace was ^I'i^h^deraus the actor: the seconder and 
mover, fellow-hireling for that purpose with the prosecutor/ 
was Philocrates the Agmisian^ — your associate, yEschines, not 
mine, though you should burst with lying. Their supporters 
— -from whatever motives — I pass tliat hyfor the present — were 
Eubulus and Cephisophon. I had nothing to do with it. 

ISTotw Ithstanding tiiese frets, which T have stated exactly 
according- to the truth, ho ventured to assert — to such a 
pitch of impudence had he come — tliat I, besides being 
author of the peace, had prevented tlie country making it in 
a general council with the Greeks. Why, you — I know not 
what name you deserve ! — when you saw me roV)hing tho 
state of an advantage and connexion so important as you 
described just now, did you ever express indignation I did 
you come forward to publish and ])roc]aim wliat you now 
charge me with ’i If indeed I had been bribed by riiilip to 
prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business 
not to be silent, but to cry out, t(.) protest, and inform tho 
people. But you never did so — your voice was never heard 
to such a purpose, and no w^onder ; for at that time no 
embassy had been sent to any of the Greeks — they had all 
hcon tested long before; and not a word of truth upon the 
subject luis aEschiiies spoken. 

Besides, it is the country that he most traduces by his 
falsehoods. For, if you were- at the same time calling on 
the Gretks to take arms, and sending your owm ambassadors 
to treat with Philip for peace, you were ])crforming the part of 
an Eurybatiis,-^ not the act of a coiumouwealth, or of honest 
men. But it is false, it is false. For what j)urpose coukl ye 

^ Mer^ rovrov is wrongly referred by mo.st translators to Aristodemus. 

“ I. e. of the drj/jLoSf or township of Agnus. A brief account of tho 
orators and statesmen of the period will be found in Appendix 11. 

^ This name, having once belongt 3 d to a notorious thief and trickster, 
bad passed into a byword of reproach. Sec the comment of Eustathius 
on the Odyssey, T. 247. Suidas mentions a Zeus E up ujSaTos, who changed 
himself into all manner of shapes. Aeschines had in. his gpeech com- 
pared Demosthenes to Eurybatus, 
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have sent for them at tliat period ] For peace ? They all 
had it. For war ? You were yourselves deliberating about 
peace. It appears therefore, I was not the adviser or the 
author of the original peace ; and none of his other calumnies 
against me are shown to be true. 

Observe again, after the state had CQUcluded the peace, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that cooperated in everything with 
Philip j who that acted in your behalf, and sought the ad- 
vantage of the commonweaUh. 

I moved in the council, that our ambassadors should sail 
instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 
receive his oath : they w'ould not however, notwithstanding 
my resolution^ What was the effect of this, men of Athens ? 
I will explain. It was Philip’s interest that the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
should be as short. Why? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike pre])arations, not only from the day of swearing 
peace, but from the day tliat you conceived hojics of it ; a 
thing which Philip was from the beginning studious to con- 
trive, believing — riglitly enougli — that whatever of our pos- 
sessions h(3 might take before the oatli of ratification, lie 
should hold securely j us none would break the peace on such 
account. I, men of Athens, foreseeing and weighing these 
consequences, moA^d the decree, to sail for Avhatcver place 
Philip Avas in, and receive his oath Avitliout delay; so that 
your allies, the Thracians, might be in jjossession of the 
places Avhicli yEsebines ridiculed just now, (Serriiim, Myr- 
tiuin, and Krgisce,) at the time of swearing tlie oaths; and 
that Philip might not become master of Thrace by securing 
the posts of vantage, nor provide himself with plenty of 
money and troops to flicilitate his further designs. Yet this 
decree he neither mentions nor reads; but reproaches me, 
because, as Councillor, I thtmght proper to introduce the 
ambassadors. Wliy, Avhat, should I have done ? Moved not 
to introduce men Avho Avere come for the purpose of con- 
lemng with you? or ordered the Manager^ not to assign 

* It is implied that the motion was carried. It then became a reso- 
lution of the senate, on tlie motion of Demosthenes, and may be called 
hu resolution. 

^ The dpxuiKTuv was the lessee of the theatre, who undertook to kSep 
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tlicni places at the theatre ? Tlicy niiglit have had places 
for their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved. Was 
it my duty to guard the X)etty interests of the state, and have 
sold our main interests like these men? Surely not. Take 
and read me this decrees, which the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over. * Head. 


In the Archonsliip of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteenth of 
Hecatombieon, in the j)residcncy ot tlic randionian tribe, 
BeiUosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pa'ania moved : — 
Whereas Philip hath sent aml)assadors for peace, and liath 

it in repair and proper order, ho himself taking the profits. The entrant-e 
fee of two ohols was paid 1o him. 

Deniosthencs, as rnem})cr of the courieil, had introduced the Macedo- 
nian arnhassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and moved 
that tlicy should be invited to seats of honour at the Pionysian festival. 
This was no more than a necessary act of civility, due to the eminent 
ministers whom Philip had sent to treat with the Athenians : and there 
could not be a more lit person to make the motion than Demosthenes, 
who had been one of the ten ambassadors to Philip, and (it seems) tho 
only councillor among them. !Nor did he coniine himself to these 
formal acts, hut during their stay at Athens hospitably entertained 
them at his own house, and on their departure accompanied them a part 
of the way on horseback. For these attentions ho was reproached by 
iEschincs, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to curry 
favour with Philip, or to make an idle display of his wealth and 
importance. 

^ In this, as in most of the documents quoted in the hrst half of the 
present speech, there are found serious difficulties, which have led 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. Jii the first place, the 
name of the archon for the year n.c. 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
Thcmijtocles. Secondly, not five, but ten ambassadors, were sent to 
receive tlpj oath of Philip ; and indeed the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolution of the senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolution 
of the seriate alone. Fourthly, the ten ambassadors were sent to receive 
Philip’s oath only, not to take Uk; oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. Those and some other discrepancies have 
led to the conclusion, that the decree (which is not found in all the manu- 
scripts) is an interpolation ; and Bockh, in a treatise De A rchontihus 
Psmdeponymisy suggests the following w^ay of accounting for the error. 
He supposes that the decree in the text was found in some ancient col- 
lection by the interpolator; that he mistook the name of the TpayLpa- 
Tfvs, or secretary of tho council, which was usually appended to decrees, 
for the name of the archon; and that, for want of due attention to times 
aiRi circumstances, he mistook one document for another. ^Thiis, in 
the endeavour to supply the defect of his manuscript, he corrupted the 

VOL. II. 0 
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agreed npon articles of treaty, it is resolved ’ by the Council 
and People of Athens, in order that the peace voted in the 
first assembly may be ratified, to choose forthwith from the 
whole body of Athenians five ambassadors ; iiiid tinxt the 
persons elected do repair, without any delay, wheresoever they 
shall ascertain that Philip is, and as speedily as may bo 
exchange oaths with him, according to tlie articles agreed on 
between him and the vVthenian ])eople, compi’ehending the 
allies of cither party. For ambassadors were chosen, Ful)ulus 
of Anaphlystus, /Kschines of Cothocidfe, (Jephiso])hon of 
Khamims, Domoerates of Phlya, Cleon of Cotliocidixj.” 

Notwithstanding that I laid passed this decree for the 
advantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy ambas- 
sadors little regarded it, as to sit denvn in Mae(‘donia three 
whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace aft(!r 
entirely subjugating the couiitiy; although they might in 
ten days, or rather in three or four, have; reached the Helles- 
pont and saved the fortresses, by receiving his oath before he 
reduced them : for he would never ])avc touched tlicm in our 
proseuee, or we should not have swo)*n him; and thus Iio 
would have lost the peace, and not iiavo obtained botli, the 
peace and the fortrcss(\s. 

Such w.jiJ the first trick of Pliilip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the eml)assy : for which I avow 
that I was and am and ever will be at war and variance ' with 

text of die author ; but gave up the unprofitable work when lie liad 
got half through the speech: and ho it liuppciis that the latter half is 
free from such interpolation. 

Jacolis, who concurs with this view of Hockh, appears to„ngree witli 
him also in another coiijccture, viz. that the peace rcferi’cd to in this 
decree is the same v/hicli is stated hy ])iodoriis (lib. xvi. 77) to have 
been conchidod lietwcen tlie Athenians and Philip after his unsuccessful 
«iegc of Byzantium. Other writgrs have doubted the fact of sucli a 
peace liaviiig ever been made. 

^ The depends in conafruction upon 6?7re, "moved that it bo 

resolved.” Such was the style in which a decree was drawn up. 

2 Lord Brougham charges Ticland with an anti climax in translating 
iroXffie'iu Kal Staefy^peerBat, " war and opposition.” But he has an incorrect 
notion of the meaning of diacpfpofiat, which he says " indicates a constant 
agitation — a restless enmity.” The truth is, that dta(p(poixai is not a 
strong word^lmt means simply — "I differ with— I dispute with — I am 
at variance,” or the like. People not familiar with a language ma/be 
misled by etymology ; for example, the common meanings of versarit 
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them. But mark another and still gi-eater piece of villany 
ininiediatcly after. When Philip had sworn to the ])eacc, 
having secured Thrace through tliese men disobeying my 
decree, he again bribes them not to leave Macedonia, until 
he liad got all ready for his expedition against the Phocians. 
Ilis fear was, if they reported to you his design and prepara- 
tion for marching, you might sally forth, sail round with 
y^ur galleys to Thermopylae as before, and block up the 
strait : his desire, that, the moment you received the intelli- 
geiiv.o from them, lie should have ])assed Tliermopyla?, and 
you be unable to do anything. And in such terror and 
anxiety was Philip, lest, notwithstanding he had gained these 
advantages, if yon xmted succour before the destruction of 
the PiuHaaiis, liis enterprise should fail ; lie hires this despi- 
cable f ‘How, no longer in common with the other ambassa- 
dors, but l)y himself individually, to make that statement 
and repoi't to you, by which everything was lost. 

T conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, tlirougliout 
the trinl to remember this ; that, if vl^lschincs in bis charge 
bad not travelled out of tlie indictment/ neither would I 
liavc spoken a word irrelexaint ; but since he lias I’osortcd to 
evei-y species both of accusation and calumny, it is nccessaiy 
for me to reply briefly to each of his charges. 

Mdiat then were the statements made by yhscbincs, through 

conren^anf, prcvaiicaie, discoKr.^e, would not 1)0 discovered from the 
mere derivation of the words. Pamiliarity only imikes you acquainted 
with the conventional usages of laiigiiago, with the ordinary meanings 
of words, and all their niceties ami peculiarities. Jiord Brougham 
was pai Jy deceived by the lexicon, which gives Ji/l/ic hide jactor 
as one of the meanings of diacpQpojaai, and partly by his assuming 
that Pcnu^sthcncs liimself would never have been guilty of an anti- 
climax. I have myself observed that the ancients were not so particular 
about climaxes as modern writers are. But it i.s further to be observed, 
that tlie force of the pa.^sage greatly depends u])on the words r6T€ nal 
vvv Hal del, which are applicable to both the verbs; and also, that the 
w'arw'hich Demosthenes denounces is only a political war, and, so under- 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than political opposition 
or enmity. 

Jacobs expresses dia(pi'p€a'Oai by Zwistf Pal)st by Zwiespalty Auger by 
opposition. 

^ A lawyerlike phrase is .suitable here ; and I have adopted the one 
furnished by Lord Brougham’s reviewer in the Times. Lcland’s version, 
yEschincs had urged nothing against me foreign to his cause,” is 
not so good. Jacobs : wemi nicht JEschines nher die Qrerizen der 
Klage ausgeschritten wdre, 

c 2 
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^vhich everything was lost ? That you should not be alarmed 
by Philip’s having passed Thcnnopylce — -tliat all would be as 
you desired, if you kept quiet ; and in two or three days you 
would hear, he was their friend to whom he had come as an 
euemy, and their enemy to whom he had come as a friend — 
it was not words that eenientcd attachments, (such was Ins 
solomn phrase,) hut identity of interest; and it was the 
interest of all alike, Pliilip, the Phoeians, and you, to be 
relieved from the harshness and insolence of the Thebaiis. 
His assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatred which then subsisted against the Thebans. 
But what happened directly, almost immediately, afterwards ? 
The wretched Phoeians \vcre destroyed, their cities demo- 
lished ; you that kept quiet, and trusted to yEschines, wxrc 
shortly bringing in your clTects out of the counlry, while 
iEschincs received gold ; and yet moi'c — while you got 
nothing but your enmity wn'th the Thebans and Tliessalians/ 
Philip won their gratitude for wdiat he had done. To prove 
what I say, read mo the decree of Callistheues, and the letter 
of Philip, from both of which these particulars wall be clear 
to you. Head. 

THE DECREE.^ 

In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary 
assembly having been convened by tlie Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents ^ and the Council, on the twenty- 

^ The tnith of the matter is a little warped by the verbal antithesis 
of the orator. It is not strictly true, that the enmity with the Thebans 
and Thessalians, was caused by these proceedings; it existed before, the 
Athenians having all along favoured the Phoeians; tliough it was 
certainly increased by their display of ill-will upon the occasion I’efcrred 
to, as Demosthenes says in the Oration on the Embassy, rriv 
•irpds ® 7 )&aiovs /xelfw ‘rr€iroir}K€v, (368.) The verb yevto’dai applies well to 
the latter clause, but not to the former ; as is frequently the case. 

^ This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. Not only the 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances arc incorrect. 
The assembly held after the nows of the conquest of Phocis was not in 
the month here stated, but at the end of Scirrophorion (Jliuc). 
the contents of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes himself 
mentions in the Oration on the Embassy (359, 379). Winiewski 
thinks that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Callis- 
thenes, similar in character, but on different- occasions. 

^ To explain the constant references to the 7rpvTc{i/€is, irpbcSpoi, &c. &c. 
a brief account is given of the two Athenian Councils in Appendices 
III. and lY., and of the Popular Assemblies in Appendix V. 
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first of Mtcnmcterion, Callistlienes, son of Etconicus of Pha- 
leruin, moved : — No Athenian shall on any pretence sleep in 
the country, but all in the city and PiiTCiis, except those who 
are stationed in the garrisons; and they shall every one keep 
the posts assigned to them, Avithout absenting themselves by 
]iiglit or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
amenable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show 
that some necessity j)rc vented him : the judges of such 
necessity shall be the (General of Infantry, and he of the 
Pinance department/ and the Secretary of the Council. All 
effects shall be conveyed out of the country as speedily as 
may lie ; those that are within a hundred and twenty 
furlongs into the city and Pirccus, those that arc beyond a 
liundrcd and twenty furloni^ to Eleusis, and Phyle, and 
Aphidna, and Rhamnus, and Sunium. On the motion of 
Callisthcncs of Phalcrum.” 

Wiis it with such expectations you concluded the peace ? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you ? Come, read 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. 

^ The duties of the generals were more numerous and varied in the 
time of Demosthenes than in the early period of the republic. Formerly 
(as mentioned in vol. 1. p. 66, note 3,) the ten generals were sent out 
all together on warlike service. But this practice was discontinued, as 
the wars of Athens began to be more frequent and on a larger scale. One, 
two, or three only were then put in command of a single armament. 
The generals had also various duties of a civil nature assigned to them, 
which recjuired the presence of some of them at home. Such were the 
superintendence of all warlike preparations, and the collecting and 
diapcnsiiig of the military funds. The management of the property- 
tax was confided to them, on account of its being peculiarly a war- 
impost. (See Appendix IV. vol. I.) Like other Athenian magistrates, 
they had judicial functions to perform in matters under their adminis- 
trative control ; as in questions arising out of the property-tax assess- 
ments, and charges for breach of military duty. The power of convoking 
extraordinary assemblies of the pcdl)le was given to them, as being the 
persons peculiarly entrusted 'with the defence of the city and com- 
monwealth. In the time of Dcmostlicncs it would seem that their 
functions were divided, proljably for convenience ; so that one com- 
manded the infantiy, 6 M rwv oirXav, or 6Tr\iTtay, another the cavalry, 
0 M rujv Imr^cDU, another took charge of the military chest and fund, 
0 hrl rijs StoiKijcrcwy. Perhaps otliers had other tasks assigned to them. 
See the page above referred to in vol. J. Beiske thinks 6 M reSu 
is simply ‘‘ the general in military command.” Jacobs renders it, 
der befehJfifIm 
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THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Ye know that wo have passed Thcrmo2)yla3, 
and reduced Phocis to subniission, and put garrisiuis in the 
towns that opened their gates ; those that resisted we took 
by storm, and rased to the ground, enslavin,^ their inhabitants. 
Hearing however, that ye are preparing to assist them, I 
have written unto jmu, that ye may trouble yourselves no 
further in the business. For it seems to me, ye are act- 
ing altogether unreasonably; having concluded j)eace, and 
nevertheless taking the field, and that too when the Pliocians 
are not comprehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide 
not by your engagements, ye will gain no advaiitago but 
that of being the aggressors.’' 

You hear how plainly, in bis letfer to you, bo declares and 
asserts to Ids own allies — all this I liave done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite ; therefore if yo 
are wise, yc Thebans and Thessalians, yo will regard them as 
enemies, and put confidence iu mo;” not writing in sucli 
v/ords, but ineauing so to bo understood. And by these 
means lie carried them away with him,' insomuch tliat they 
had neitlier foresight nor sense of the coasecpicnees, but 
suffered him to get everything into bis power : hence the 
misfortunes under which those wretched people at present 
are. The agent and auxiliary who liclped to win for him such 
confidence — who brought false reports liere and cajoled you 
— he it is who now bewails the snlforings of tlio Thebans, 
and dilates upon them so pathetically,- he liimsclf being the 
( 5 a«se both of these calamities, and those in Phocis, and all 
the rest which the Gi’ceks have sustained. Truly nfust you, 
AEschincs, grieve at these events, and compassionate the 
Thelians, when you hold property iu Bcootia and faiTii their 
lands ; and I rejoice at a week, whose author immediately 
required me to bo delivered into his hands. ^ 

^ That is, ‘*he won them completely over — he got tliem entirely 
under his influence, so that they had scarce a will of their own. ’ The 
metaphorical use of our word traiisj)orted is not dissimilar. Jacobs : er 
Jene mit sich fortriss. Pabst : er diem (janzfitr dch einnahm, 

^ Describes at length how pitiable they are.” 

* After Thebes had been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Dbmades, sent ambassadors to congratulate him. Ho sdht 
them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes, and eight others (or nine 
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But I have fallen upon a subject \vhich it may be more 
convenient to discuss by-and-by. I will return then to my 
j)roots, showing how the iniquities of these men have brought 
about the present state of things. 

WJien you had been deceived by Philip through the agency 
of thesci men, wli^ sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a word of truth to you — wdien the unhappy 
Phociaiis had been deceived and their cities destroyed— what 
followed i The despicable Thessalians and stupid Thebans 
looked on Philip as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
everything with them — not a syllable would they hear from 
any one to the (iontraiy. You, though regarding his acts 
with suspioion and anger, still observed the peace ; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the (h-eeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, gladly observed the 
peace, though they also had in a manner been attacked for a 
Jong time. For when Pliili]) was marching about, subduing 
llly]'ians and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
citizens of the states (^schines among them) took advantage 
of tlie peace to go there and be corrupted ; all people then, 
against whom he wais making such ])reparations, were at- 
tacked, If they perceived it not, that is another question, no 
coiiccni of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states were 
diseased; one class in their politics and measures being venal 
and corrupt, whilst the multitude of jorivate men either had 

others, according to Biodorus) of tlic principal orators and statesmen 
of the aiiti-Maccdoriian party, among whom were Chares, Ilyporidcs, 
and Lycurgiis, should be delivered up to him. Pliocion advised that 
they shouM l^e given up, and even urged them to surrender themselves 
for the good of their country. Bemusthenes recited to the people the 
iiihle of d^sop, where the wolf required the sheep to give up their dogs. 
After some discussion Bemad es ottered to intercede with the conqueror. 
He was sent on an embassy for that purpose, and by his entreaty 
Alexander was prevailed upon to withdraw the demand as to all but 
Charidemus. 

That Bemosthcncs was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
dered at. iEschincs relates that, on Alexander’s first inarch to Thebes, 
Bemosthenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and w'ent as 
far as Citlneron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he invented 
an excuse for turning back. There is no doubt that both then and 
aft^iwvards he had been concerting measures to shake off the yoke of 
Macedonia. 
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no foresight, or were caught with the bait of present ease and 
idleness ; and all were under some such influence, only they 
imagined each that the mischief would not approach them- 
selves, but that by the peril of others they might secure their 
own safety when they chose. The result, I fancy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross, and unseasonable 
indolence, have lost their liberty : the statesmen, who ima- 
gined they were selling everything but themselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of friends, as 
they were named during tlie period of bribery, they ai’C now 
called parasites, and miscreants, and the like befitting names. 
Justly. For no man, O Athenians, spends money for the 
traitors benefit, or, when he lias got possessiiin of his ])ur- 
chase, employs the traitor to advise him in future proceed- 
ings : else nothing could have been more fortunate than a 
traitor. But it is not so— it never could be — it is far other- 
wise ! When the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is 
master also of those that sold it ; and them — then, I say, knowing 
their baseness, ho loathes and mistrusts and spurns them. 

^ In thiy, as in the passage a little below, I have in my version made 
no distinction between (pi\cou and simply because the Knglish 

language does not furnish me with the means. Uivoi (in the sense 
here used) arc absent friends, who would be <p^^oL^ if they dwelt in 
the same place, but being separated, can only correspond, or occa- 
sionally visit, each other and exchange hospitality. The relation that 
exists bctw'oe-A Huch persona is called but w'c have not in our 

language any word which expresses that mutual relation ; nor indeed 
any which expresses the relation bet-wcen host and guest, as I have 
before observed. (Vol. I. p. 97, note 2.) Leland here renders (jnest^ 
(which is l)!it half the sense,) and V)clow, intimate, and inti- 

macy, Spillan makes ^ivos, friend, ixnCitpiXos, intimate. Brougham has 
(jueM for ^^uos, and liosjntality for (€y(a. Francis the same. But /w,<ipi- 
tality will not bear the enlarged sense necessary for The Oast- 

freiuid of the German unfortunately cannot bo imitated in hinglish. 
Auger (like Iceland) i.s inconsistent. In the first passage he has “ d’li6tes 
et d’amis ; ” in the next, ^*ami” for both. The true meaning of ^Ivoi ia 
fully expressed by a paraphrase ih l^io following passage of Shakspeare : 

Sicilia cannot .show himself over-kind to Bohemia. They were trained 
together in their childhood, and there rooted between them then such 
an affection, wducli cannot choose but branch now. Since their moro 
mature dignities and royal necessities made separation of their society, 
their encounters, though not personal, have been royally attornied, with 
interchange of gifts, letters, loving ciiihassiea ; that they have seemed 
to bo together, though absent, shook hands, as over a vast, and em- 
braced, as it.wxne, from the ends of opposed winds .” — Winters Tale, 
Act I. Scene 1, 
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Consider only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time for understanding them is ever present to the wise : 
Ijiisthenos was called the friend of Pliilip for a while, until he 
l)ctrayc(l Olynthus — Timolaus for a wdiile, until he destroyed 
Thebes — hnidicus and Simus of Larissa for a while, until 
they b]*ought Thessaly under Philip’s power. Since then the 
world luis become full of traitors, ex])elled, and insulted, and 
sutibring every possible calnmitj^^ .How fared Aristratus in 
Sieyon'.^ how Pcrilaus in Megara? Are tliey not outcasts? 
Hence one may evidently sec, it is the vigihant defender of his 
countiy, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to 
you traitors and hirelings, yEschines, the oi^portuniiy of get- 
ting bribes : through the mim])er of those that oppose your 
wishes, you are in safety and in ])ay ; fur had it depended on 
yourselves, you w^oidd have perished long ago. 

Much more could I say al>out those transactions, yet 
methinks too mnch has been said already. The fault is my 
adversary’s, for having spirted over me the dregs, ^ 1 may say, 
of liis own wickedness and iniquities, of which I w\as obliged 
to clciir myself to tliose who are younger than the events. 
You too have probably been disgusted, wdio knew this man’s 
venality before I spoke a word. He calls it friendship indeed; 
aiul said somewhere in his sj)eech — “ the i7ian who reproaches 
me with the ftiendship of Alexander.” I reproach you with 
friendship of Alexander! AVhcnce gotten, or how merited ? 
Neitlicr Philip’s friend nor Alexander’s should I ever call 
you ; T am not so mad ; unless wc are to call reapers and 
other hired labourers the friends of those that hire them. 
That ho’vever is not so — how could it he? It is nothing of 

^ I agree with tho German translators, who join tlie participles cAay- 
vofxivtav, &c. with TTpoSoTut^f not referring them to the persons above 
mentioned. otKovju^yrj, as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Greece only ; yet it is proper to translate it “ the world.” In like 
manner we use such expressions as all the world says,” “ all the world 
knows,” &c., when they apply to a very small portion of it. 

With respect to the reproaches cast by Demosthenes on these men, 
there is an interesting passage in Polybius, which the reader will find 
in Appendix VI. 

' Jacobs: die schmulzigen Hefeyi iihei' micli ausgesclriittethat. Pabst 
den ganzen Bodensatz ausgegossen. Leland and Spillan : di.sgorged 
tho foulness.” Brougham : poured out the crapulous remains.” Auger 
“ Qui s’est dbeharge sur moi dc scs iniquit6.s, qui m’a ^ouillc de ses 
propres noirceurs.” 
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the kind. Philip’s hireling I called you once, and Alexander’s 
I call you now. So do all these men. If you disbelieve 
me, ask them ; or rather I will do it for you. Athenians ! is 
-dEschines, think ye, the hireling, or the friend of Alexander 'I 
You hear what they say.^ 

I now proceed to my defence upon the indictment itself, 
and to the account of rny own measures, that i'Eschines may 
hear, though he knows already, on what I found my title 
both to these wliich have been decreed and to far greater 

rewards. Take and read me the indictment itself. 

* 

THE INDICTJVIENT. 

In the archonship of Chterondas, on the sixth of Elaphe- 
bolion, ^schines sou of Atrometus of Cothocidre preferred 
before the arclion an indictment against Ctesi})hou son of 
Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal measure : " for tliat 
he proposed a decree against law, to wit, tliat it was right to 

^ Auger remarks upon this as follows : Aprbs quo les Aihenieas 
ont rCpondu tout, d’uuc voix qu’Eschine est un morconairc, Demo- 
sth^ne reprend, eii lui adressant la parole a lui-m6mc: ‘ mteyidez 
' ce qu'ils dismt?* II falloit 6trc bien stir de son eloquence ct do .son 
pouvoir sur les andiicurs, pour risquer une tcllo interrogation. Ho- 
marquons noanmoins qiie Torateur nc .se hasarde il la leur fairc, quo 
quand il a enflammd et cinbras6 leuns coeurs par la sortie la plus vivo 
centre les trattre% et quo par-ia il Je.s a dtsposl.s i r6pondre suivant 
son desir.” 

Leland has the following note : Commentators seem surpri.sed at 
the boldne.ss and tlie succc.ss of this appeal. vSome tell us, that the 
speaker was hurried into the hazardous question by his impetuosity; 
some, that his friend Menander w'as the only person who returned the 
answer lie desired ; others again, that he pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly intended but to correct hi.s pronunciation, when 
they echoed back the word fiicSunos, hireling. But the truth ‘is, he was 
too much interested in the present contest to'sufier him.self to be really 
transported beyond the strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he 
w^as too well supported to rely upon a single voice, if such could be at 
all heard in the a-ssembly ; and he Ifad too much good sense to recur to 
a ridiculous and childish artifice. The assembly to whicli he addressed 
himself was of a quite different kind from one of our modern courts of 
law, where order and decorum are maintained. The audience were not 
at all concerned to suppress the emotions raised in them by the speaker; 
and Demosthenes had a large party present, who, he was wx*ll assured, 
would return the proper answer loudly.” 

The event seems to prove that Demosthenes could safely hazard the 
question. • • 

2 See Appendix VII. 
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crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Paiania with a 
o;olden crown, and to })roclaim in the theatre at the great 
i)ionysiaii festival, at the exhibition of the new tragedies, 
that the people crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of 
Pfeaiiia with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and ol' 
the goodwill which lie has constantly cherished towards all 
the Greeks as well as towards the people of Athens, and of 
his integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed promoted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
do wdiatever good he can : all which clauses are false and 
illegal ; tlic laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public records ; secondly, that an account- 
able officer ^ shall not be crowned, (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walls, aSid has charge of the theoric fund); 
tliirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
at the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of trage- 
dies, but if the council confer a crown, it shall be inib- 
lished in the council-hall, if the people, in the Pnyx“ at the 

' All Tna,i2:istratoH and public officers at Athens, -whether civil or mili- 
tary, including the members of the two councils, were obliged, at the 
expiral.ioii of their term of office, to render an account to the people of 
llio manner in wliich they had j)crformed their duties. Thirty days 
was allowed for that purpose, and any citizen -was at liberty to como 
forward within that period, and prefer an accusation against them. 
The scrutiny was not confined to pecuniary questions, but embraced an 
inquiry into their whole conduct and administration. It will easily 
however be umlcrstood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
counting must ill the first instance have been of a negative character, 
the magistrate having only to defend himself in case any charge was 
preferred ; while, with respect to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
to give a positive account of all public monies that had been received 
by him, or passed through his liands. There were officers specially 
appointed fo superintend this busiiic.ss : Aojiaral and EijOuvoi^ Auditors 
and tScrutiufers, ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
council of five hundred, 'fhe auditors had a court under their jurisdic- 
tion, to which all charges for embezzlement, bribery, and malversation, 
as well as more general accusations fdr official misconduct, were referred 
by them, to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers assisted the auditors, 
and were subordinate to them. 

The importance attached by the framers of the Athenian laws to the 
institutions of the EvOuj/tj, which secured the responsibility of all func- 
tionaries to the people, is apparent from this law, which Alschines made 
the foundation of his indictment, as well as from divers other passages 
in the speeches of both the rival orators. 

^ The place where the assemblies of the people were commonly held. 
See Appendix Y. 
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assembly. Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the sum- 
mons/ Copliisophon son of Cephisoplioii of llhamnus, Cleon 
son of Cleon of Cothocidoe.” 

The clauses of the decree wliich he ])rosecutes arc these, 
men of Athens. Now from these very clauses I think I shall 
immediately make it clear to you, that iny whole defence will 
be just; for I shall take the charges in the same order as my 
adversary, and discuss them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement, that T liave constantly by 
word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can,” and the praising me on 
such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must dc])end on 
my public acts ; from an examination of which it will be dis- 
covered whether what (Jtesiphon has alleged concerning me is 
true and proper, or false. As to his proposing to give the 
crown without adding ‘‘ when he lias passed liis accounts,” 
and to proclaim the crown in the theatre, I imagine that this 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the pulilic jiroclamation, or not. However, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the 
defendant in proposing such clauses. 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I resolved 
to conduct my defence. I now proceed to my own actual 
measures. And let no one suppose that I wander from'^ the 

^ These were persons who accompanied the prosecutor when he sum* 
moned the defendant to appear before the mai^istrate. Anciently they 
were sureties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, like our 
ancient pledges to prosecute. In later times they were mere servers of 
the citation or summons ; but the plaint, or bill of indictment, always 
had their names subscribed. 

^ ^EKaiyuu is connected wilh rod, and not governed by ypd\pai, ns 
Schaefer thinks, Tov ypd\pat depends in construction upon npiaiu. In 
the clause below, I make (rT€<pci,vovv dependent on /ceAevj-ai. Spillan 
connects it with r6, Jacobs join^it with irpocrypayiiavra. 

® Literally : Disconnect my speech from the indictment.’' Leland 
had a wrong idea when he translated it, “that I am suspending the dis- 
cussion of this cause.” So had Francis, who renders it : “ that 1 propose 
to evade the force of the indictment.” 

With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this line of 
defence, Lord lirougham remarks as follows : “ The extreme importance 
to Demosthenes’ case of the skilful movement, so to speak, by which ho 
availed liimself of Aeschines’ error, and at once entered on the general 
subject of his whole administration — thus escaping the immediate 
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indictment, if I touch upon Grecian questions and affairs: he 
who attacks that clause of the decree, “ that by word and 
deed I have promoted your good” — ho who has indicted this 
for being false — ho, T say, has rendered the discussion of my 
whole ])olicy ])ertincnt and necessary to the charge. More- 
over, thei'e being many departments of political action, I 
chose that which belonged to Grecian affairs : therefore I am 
justified ill drawing my proofs from them. 

The conquests ivhich Philip had got and held before I 
commenced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, 
as I think they concern not me. Those that he was baffled 
in from the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to 
your rccolleciioii, and render an account of them ; premising 
one thing only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a great 
advantage. It happened that among tho Greeks~not some, 
but all alike — there sprang up a crop ^ of traitors and venal 
wretches, such as in the memory of man had never been 
before. These lie got for liis agents and supporters ; tlic 
(h’eeks, already ill-disposed and unfriendly to each otliei% he 
brought into asstill worse state, deceiving this people, making 
presents to that, corrupting others in every way ; and ho 
split them into many parties, -when they had all one interest, 
to prevent his aggi’andisement. While tl)C Greeks were all in 
such a condition — in such ignorance of tho gathering and 
growing mischief — you have to consider, men of Athens, 
what policy and measures it became tho commonwealth to 
adopt, and of this to receive a reckoning from me ; for the 
man who assumed that post in tlie administration was I. 

Ought she, yEscliines, to have cast off her spirit and dignity, 
and, in ^ the stylo of Thessalians and Oolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honours and rights of our ancestors 'i Or, if she did not 

charge, to which he had no answer, Ind overwhelming his adversary by 
a triumphant defence on ground of his own choosing — reejuires that 
he should again and again defend this movement, which he here does 
very carefully.’' 

* I have adopted Lord Brougham's word. Leland and Spillan: 
supph/. Francis : harvest. Jacobs : Fiille. Pabst : ein rcichlicher 
N achwuchs. Keiske : provenlus. 

^ The same expression is used by Diodonis, in reference to the corrup- 
tion of Greek statesmen at this time. (XVI. 54.) He evidently had 
the words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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this — which would indeed have been shameful — was it right, 
that what she saw would happen if iinprcverited, and was for 
a long time, it seems, aware of, she should suffer to come to 
pass ] ^ 

I would gladly ask the severest censurer of our acts, with 
wdiat party he would have wished the cortmionwcalth to side, 
— with those who contributed to the disgraces and disasters 
of the Creeks, the party, we may say, of the ^rhessalians and 
their followers — or those who permitted it all for the hope 
of selfisli advantage, among wli(»m we may reckon the Arca- 
dians, Messenians, and Argives ? But many of them, or 
rather all, have fared worse than ourselves. If I^liilip after 
his victory had immediately jnarched olf and kept quiet, 
without molesting any eitlier of his own alhos or of the 
Greeks in general, still ' tliey that 0 ]q) 0 sed not his eiiter])rises 
would have merited some blame and rcqa’cach. But when lie 
has stripped all alike of their dignity, tlieir autliority, theii* 
liberty — nay, even of their constitutions, wlicre he was able, 
— can it 1)C doubted tliat you took the niost j^\(^i;ious course 
in ])iirsnanco of my counsels ? 1 ^ ^ * 

But 1 return to tlic question — What should the common- 
wealth, yBschines, liavc done, when she saw Philip establish- 
ing an cm])iro ajid dominion over Greece'? Or wdiat was your 
statesman to advise or move'? — I, a statesman at Athens? — 
for this is most material— 1 wlio knew that from tlie earliest 
time, until tiio day of my own mounting the platform, our 
country liad evei* striven for ]U'ccedcney and honour and 
renown, and expended more blood and ti'oasnre for the sake 
of glory and the general weal than the rest of the Greeks had 
expended on their sevei’al intei’ests? — wlio saw that Jdiilip 
himself, with whom we WTre contending, had, in tlie strife for 
power and empire, had his eye cut out,*’ Ids collar- bone frac- 

^ Pahst is tlio only translator, wlio lias rendered yiyv^iJL^va 

accurately: uhai' da^i, teas cr bevorstehen Sdh, w(^)in Nianiand ]Vid<?r- 
sttuid laidtUi iind loas er lange vormis erkannte, ungehi/idert geschehoi 
I as sen ? 

^ and ovk arc omitted in some manuscripts. Without them, 

the sense is . If Philip had quietly withdrawn after his victory, some 
blame might have fallen on 3’0ii for opposing him; because it would 
then have appeared that he had no evil designs.” 

® Philip lost his eye at the siege of Methone. (Sec vol. L Appendix I.) 
The otlicr Avobnds were inflcted on his return from Scythia, in a battle 
with the Triballi, b.c. 340. 
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tnrcfl, his hand and Ic^ mutilated, and was ready and willing 
to sarrificu any part of his body that fortune chose to take, 
provided he could live with tlie remainder in honour and 
gloiy ? Tlardly will any one venture to say this — that it 
became a man bred at rdla, then an obscure and incon- 
siderable place, to ’jwssess such inborn magnanimity, as to 
aspire to the mastery of Greece and form the project in his 
mind, whilst yon, who Avere Athcniatis, day after day in 
speeches and in dramas reminded of the virtue of your 
ancestors, should have been so naturally base, as of your own 
frcewdll and accord to surrender to Philip tlie liberty of 
Greece. No 7nan will say thi.s ! ^ 

Idle only course then that remained was a just resistance 
to all his ai tacks upon 3'ou. Such course you took from 
tlie kieginuiug, projierly and becomingly; and I assisted by 

^ Jjortl BroTi,L''liam’s reviewer ccusiiros Iiim for iranslutinc^ Oewp'fuj.aan 
‘^i^peetaeles,” taking it in the more general sense of evcrvtliing wliich 
you see,” wlueh is in accordance witli Schaefer’s opinion. Imdouhtedly 
it would make very good sense, if Demosthenes referred to everything 
which might be seen in Athens reminding the people of their ancient 
glory, such as their public buildings, their walls, tlic Parthenon, Pro- 
pyli.ca, and the like. lint OecjpTjfia is more commonly used to signify 
a theatrical spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in connexion with 
opwac one rather expects a word of a confruMl signification. I am there- 
fore imrlinod to prefer ]x)rd Jh'ougliam’.s version, whieli agrees witli those 
of Jacobs, Pabst, Spillan, belaud, and Anger. Auyoi and are 

aptly Joineil togctluT; the “ jniblic liaraiigues,*’ and the “ dramatic exhi- 
bitions.” In such dramas as the Persny Ihe Supplicos, tlie lleraelidte, 
Athenians were constantly hearing t.he praises of their ancestors. 

Lord j iron gh oil has ]»cen censured likewise for translating opucri 

contemplate.” Ko doubt be did so purposely, in order to avoid the use 
of a Ycrl) whioli would not suit Aoyois. And ho was right. The appli- 
cation of ’ll word to two clauses, whicli strictly is applicable to one only', 
is a (Jniok idiom, Imt not an English. It might bo rendered, “liaving 
before yon.” 1 have given it a turn, for brevity’s sake. 

The same critic, correcting Ijord lirougham’s version of ^iXlinrcp 
“ surrender to Philip,”* (which I have adopted,) proposes, 
“let slip out of your owni keeping into that of Philip;” whicli shows 
that he docs not even understand the true sense of Trapaxwpeti/, wdiich is, 
“to yield to another l»y retiring, or stepping out of the ^vay,” loco 
cedcrc. A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following — 
ovp' tip fJs ravra (pijaeieUf “that no man W’onid Jiavc dared to assert.” 
In this, the critic designates as a litjeral nnd verbatim translation, 

there is one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good schoolboy 
wiU point out. Lord Brougham certainly has committed the same 
error, but then he does not set it up as a verbatim and literal version. 
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motions and counsels during the period of my political life : — 
I acknowledge it. But wliat should 1 have dune ? I put this 
question to you, dismissing all else : Amphipolis, l*ydna, 
Potida^a, Ralonnosus— I ineiition none of them : Serriurn, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Poparetlius, and any similar w);t‘)iigs 
which the country has sutrered — I know not even of their oc- 
currence. You indeed said, that by talking of these I liad 
• brought the people into a quarrel, although tlic resolutions 
respecting them were moved by Eubulus and Aristophou 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready uttercr of what suits 
your purpose ! Neither will I speak of these now. But I 
ask — the man who was appropriating to himself lAiba’a, and 
making it a fortress against Attica, and attempting Megara, 
and seizing Oreus, aiul razing Porthmiis, aiul setting up 
Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in ICrctria, and 
subjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzaiitiinn, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiles to otliors, 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injustice, 
breaking the truce, violating the peace, or not? AVas it meet 
that any of the Greeks sliould rise up to prevent these pro- 
ceedings, or not ? If not — if Greece was to present tlie spec- 
tacle (as it is called) of a Mysiau prey,' whilst Athenians liad 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking 
on the subject — the commonwcaltli has exceeded her duty, 
whicli followed my counsels — I admit that every measure 
has been a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one 
ought to have arisen to prevent these tilings, who but the 
Athenian people should it have been ? Such then was the 
policy which 1 espoused. I saw him reducing all men to 
subjection, and I opposed him : I continued warding and 
exhorting you not to make these sacrifices to Philip. 

It was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships : it 
was not the state, iEschiues. Produce the decrees tliemselves, 
and Philip’s letter, and read fliem one after another. From 
an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargeable 
with each proceeding. Head. 

^ A proverbial expression applied to a people in an utterly helpless 
and defenceless state. It was derived, wc are told, from the times of 
the Trojan war, when the Mysiaus were exposed to the enemy by the 
absence of their king Telephus. • 
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THE DECREE. ^ 

In tlic archoiisliip of Neocles, in the month Boedromion, 
an extraordinary assembly having been convened by the 
generals, Eubiilus son of Mnesitheiis of Cj^thcrus ^ moved : 
AVhereas the generals have reported in the assembly, that 
Leodamas the admiral, and the twenty vessels despatched 
with liim to the Hellespont for the safc-coriduct of the corn, 
have been carried to Macedonia by Philip’s general Amyntas, 
and are detained in custody, let the presidents and the gene- 
rals take care that the council be convened, and ambassadors 
to PJiilip l>e chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the 
release of the admiral, vessels, and troops : and if Amyntas 
lias acted in ignorance, they shall say that the j^coplc make 
no complaint against him ; if tiie admiral W’as found wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians wull mako 
inquiry, and punish him as his negligence deserves : if it ho 
neither of these things, but a wilful ^ tresj)ass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received tlie commission, let them 
state this also,"* that the people, being apprised, may deliberato 
what course to take.” 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophoii ; 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophoii again, then Philocratcs, 
then Cephisophon, then tlie rest. I liad no concern in the 
matter. Bead the decree. 

' The archon mentioned in this and the two following decrees is 
incorrect. Nicomachus was archon of that year. For an account of 
the events, see vol. L Appendix III. p. 203, 

“ Cyth.rus was one of the dy/uoi of Attica. The common reading is 
KuTTptos. Eciske seems to think that Eubulus might be called a Cyprian, 
though a citizen of Athens, if he ha<l been educated or long resided at 
Cyprus. However that may be, such would not be his description in 
a state paper. 

^ The term wilful applies to Philippas well as Amyntas. '^In his 
own person,” or “ on his own account,” would hardly be; suitable to 
Philip. The student should notice the use of the plural dyvwjjLovovaiv, 
followed 1)3' the disjunctive clauses. It is perhaps an expression of the 
following thought : — “ If it be a trespass on the part of the captors, 
whether committed by Am3'ntas on his own account, or under the 
special orders of Philip.” 

* The clause koX toVto ypdij/ai \(y(iv depends on elnev, and is to be 
construed thus : ypd\pai, to insert an order in the decree,” Kiy^iv, ** for 
the anTbassadors to state,” &c. 

VOL. II, D 
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THE DECREE. i 

tho archonship of Neoclos, on the last day of Eoedro- 
mion, at the desire of the council, the presidents and generals 
introduced their report of the proceedings of the asscmhly, to 
wit, that the people had resolved to a|)point ambassadors to 
Philip for the recovery of the ships, and to furnish them with 
instructions and with the decrees of the assembly; and they 
appointed the following : Cephisophon sou of Cleon of Ana- 
phlystus ; Democritus sou of Demophon of Anagyrus ; Poly- 
critus son of Apemantus of Cothocid^e. In the presidency of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, on the motion of Aristophon of 
Colytfcus, commit tce-maii.” 

Now then, as T produce tliest? decrees, so do you, /Eschines, 
point out what decree of rny passing makes me chai’gcable 
with the wai'. You cannot find one : had you any, there is 
nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Philip 
makes no cliarge against me on account of the war, though ho 
complains of others. Read Philip s own letter. 

THE LETTER OK PHI LI L’. 

Philip, king of Macedon, to tlio Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Demo- 
critus, and Polycritns, came to mo and conferred about the 
release of the galleys whieh Laomedon commanded. Upon the 
whole, I think you must bo very siin]de, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, under the pre- 
tence of conveying corn from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to 
relieve the Selymbrians, v/hom T am besieging, and who arc 
not included in tho friendly treaty subsisting between us. 

^ We have Been that by the last decree the people had ordered a 
meeting of the council to be convened, to elect ambassadors to Philip. 
The pre.sidents and generals, to'whom tlmt task was entrusted, convene 
the council Accordingly, and lay before them the business for which 
they were called,— is the usual word, signifying to intro- 
duce the topic of discussion, the business of the day.”) The council 
proceed to execute the order of the people, and elect the ambassadors. 
That is their ^ 7 /</)icrjua, the senatorial decree containing their appoint- 
ment of ambassadors, pursuant to the decree of the popular assembly. 
The document has perplexed commentators, but really has no diffi- 
culty. Schumann explains it in his treatise Comitiis,” (04.) As 
to TTpoe^poSf which I translate ‘‘ committee-man,’'- see Appendix I f. 
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And these instructions were given, without leave of the 
Athenian people, by certain inagisti-ates and others who are 
not now in office, but who are anyways desirous for the 
people to exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and arc fiU' more anxious for such a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbriaiis. They suppose it will bo a source of 
income to themselves : how^ever, 1 scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the vessels 
cui'ried into my port ; and for the future, if, instead of allow- 
ing yoiu* statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
punish them, I too will endeavour to maintain the peace. 
Farewell." 

Hero is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any charge 
against me. Why then, while he complains of the others, 
makes he no mention of niy a(;ts? Because ho must have 
noticed his own aggressions, had he written aught concerning 
me ; for on these 1 tixed myself — these I kept resisting. And 
hrst 1 proposed the embassy to Pcloponnosns,^ when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal j next that to luibcea,^ when 
on Eubma lie was laying his hands ; then the expedition (no 
longer an embassy) to Orcus, and that to Ei*etria, when he 
established rulers in those cities. Afterwards I despatclied all 
the annameuts, by wliich Chersouesus was preserved, and 
l^yzantium, and all our allies ; wlienco to you there accraied 
the noblest results — praises, eulogies, honours, crowns, thanks 
from those you succoured ; whilst the people attacked — those 
that trusted you then obtained deliverance, those that disre- 
garded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to hr convinced that you were not only their friends, but wise 
men also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to pass. 

That Philistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Orcus — Clitai*ehus a great deal^to keep Eretria — Philip him- 
self a great deal to have these vantage-posts ® against you, aud 

^ This was the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which pre- 
vented the advance of Philip into the Feloponnese, n.o. 343. For a brief 
account of Philip’s proceedings in Peloponnesus, see Appendix VIII. 

^ As to Euboea, see vol. I. pp. 107, 128, 150. 

^ Or perhaps simply “ these advantages.” Jacobs : urn diese For- * 
tht^le gpgen zu erhaltm, Pabst: uin dieses alles ^egen Euch 

auszujilhren, 

d2 
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in other matters to avoid exposure, and any inquiry into his 
wrongful acts in general — no man is ignorant, and least of all 
you. For the ambassadors who came here then from Clitar- 
chus and Philistides lodged with you, jFsciiines, and you were 
their host. The commonwealth regarded them as enemies, 
whose offers were neither just nor advantageous, and expelled 
them ; but they were your friends. None of their designs 
then were accomplished;’ you slanderer — who say of me, 
that I am silent when T have got something, and bawl when 
I have spent it ! “ That is not your custom. You bawl 
when you have something, and will never stop, unless the 
Jury stop you by disfranchisement to-day.^ 

When you crowned me then for those services, and Aristonicus 
drew up the same w'ords that Ctesiphon here has now drawn 
up, and the crown was proclaimed in the thentre — for this 
now is the second p>roclamation in my favour — A^^schines, 
being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted the mover. 
Take this decree now and read it. 

THE DECREE. 

^^In the archonship of Cluerondas son of Hegemon, on the 
twenty-fifth of ‘Oamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

^ The argument m — Philistides and Clitarchus were unable to ac- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly through my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious, tliey would have given a large bribe to have obtained 
powerful support at Athens. Then what becomes of your charge of 
corruption against me 1 

2 iEschines, defending himself against the reproach of having retired 
from public atflxirs, said that his own habits were so simple, and his 
desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to speak in public for 
lucre's sake — Demosthenes, on the contrary, never opened his mouth 
but when he was hired. The words here referred to arc : cn) 5’ oljuai XafSiny 

fiiv (ricriyriKaSf dyaXa/rras KeKpayas. 

Many idle stories to the same effect were circulated against Demo- 
sthenes, besides the celebrated charge in the affair of Ifarpalus. There 
is one told by Aulus Gcllius, that he had been bribed by the Milesian 
ambassadors to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly, and 
afterwards, hearing from Aristodemus the actor that he had received 
a talent for his performance — 1,** said he, have received more than 
that for being silent."' 

3 If the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, besides 
a fine of a thousand drachms, he incurred a partial disfranchisement, 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge in future. 

^ Tovrov means ‘'this of Ctesiphon.” So Schaefer rightly explains it. 
Pabst’s version is : so doss dies schoti die zweite Verkundigung duser 
Ehrefilr mich ist. 1 have adopted the turn of Leland. 
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tribe, Aristonicus of Phrearrii moved : Whereas Demos- 
thenes son of Demosthenes of Pmania hath rendered many 
important services to the people of Athens, and to divers of 
her allies heretofore, and hath also on the present occasion 
aided them by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities 
in Eubma, and perseveres in his attachment to the people of 
Athens, and doth by word and deed whatever good lie can 
for the Athenians themselves and tlio rest of the Greeks : 
It is resolved by the Council and People of Athens, to honour 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pocania with public 
praise ^ and a golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival at the new tragedies, 
and the proclamation of the crown shall be given in charge 
to the jiresiding tribe and the prize-master.^ On the motion 
of Aristonicus of Phrearrii.” 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace hxlling oit 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule — 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned] 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment ; and it apjiears 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment. So, 
up to the period of those transactions, I am acknowledged 
on all occasions to have promoted the interests of the state 
— because my speeches and motions j^i’cvailcd in your 
councils — because my measures were executed, and procured 
crowns for the commonxvealth and for me and all of you — 
because you have offered sacrifices and thanksgivings to the 
gods for their success. 

When J^hilip therefore was driven out of Eubma, witL 
arms by you, with counsels and decrees — though some- 
pei'sons there should burst 1 ^ — by mo, he sought some new 

^ The epithet ‘^public’* seems necessary in our language to express 
tlic distinction conferred upon Demosthenes ; thougli indeed we say 
** to praise God,” in the sense of “ to glorify : ” and Shakspeare has, 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

Leland has: *'pay public honours.” Brougham : “signalize.” Spillan : 
“ bestow honours.” Auger : “ accordcr publiquement dcs louanges.” 
Jacobs: Loh zu ertheilan. Pabst: helohen. 

* The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests during 
the festival. 

® Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Virgil, Eclog. 
viL 26 . 

InvidiA rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 
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position of attack upon Athens.'' Seeing that we use mor6 
foreign corn than any people, and wishing; to command the 
passage of the corn-trade, he advanced to l^hrace ; the Byzan- 
tines being his allies, he fii'st required them to join in the 
war against you, and when they refused, saying (truly enough) 
that they had not made alliance on such terms, he threw up 
intrenchments before the city, planted batteries, and laid 
siege to it. What course hereupon it became you to take, I 
will not ask again; it is manifest to all. But who was it 
that succoured the Byzantines, and rescued them 1 who pre- 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at that crisis'? You, 
men of Athens. When I say you, I mean the commonwealth. 
But who advised, framed, executed the measures of state, 
devoted himself wholly and unreservedly to the public busi- 
ness? — I! — What benefits thence accrued to all, you need 
no further to be told ; you have learned by cx])erience. For 
■the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honoiu* 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their country's prejudice in 
the hope of some tiling to come. Berisli such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for which you men of honest 
wishes pray to the gods, nor communicate their own prin- 
ciples to yon ! 

Read them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and those 
of the Periiithians, which they conferred upon the country 
as a reward. 

TITE BYZANTINE DECREE. 

‘‘ In the Presbytership - of Bosporichus, Damagetus moved 
in the assembly, having obtained permission of the Council ; 

^ Leland ; ‘‘he raised another entwine ai^ainst this state.” Spillan 
follows him. Francis has “ battery.” So has Au^rer. Jacobs : 
er einen Angriff andrer Art gegen die Stadt. Pabst : andere Schutz- 
wehr zum Kamjyf. Broni^ham : “ botiic new mode of beleaguering our 
state.” A critic in the 2^imes suggests: “another mode of annoyance.” 
That, no doubt, is the general meaning; but in the translation wo 
should not lose sight of the strict signification of HLr^Lx^(Tfx6v. The 
occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn-trade, what 
the occupation of Euboea might have .been for the purpose of a more 
direct attack upon Athens. Sec my observations in the Preface to the 
First Volume, p. 5. 

2 Ilieromnemon (the word in the original) appears to have been the 
name of tlio chief magistrate at Byzantium, whose term of office fur- 
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Whereas the people of Athens have ever in former times 
been friendly to the Byzantines and their allies, and to their 
Ivinsmen the Perinthians, and have rendered them many 
sigimi services, and also on the ])resent occasion, when Philip 
of Maccdon attempted by invasion and siege to ex terminate 
the llyzantincs and Perinthians, and burned and ravaged 
tlicir oonntry, they snceoured us with a Inindrod and twenty 
ships and provisions and w'capons and soldiers, and rescued 
ns Irom grievous perils, and pi-oscrved oiir hereditary consti- 
tution, onr laws, and our sejnilchres : it is 5‘csolved by the 
pc(.>ple of Byzantium and I'erinihiis to grant unto the Athe- 
nians the right of interman*iage, citizenship, pimchaso of 
land and houses, the first seat at the games, first admission 
to the ( k)iincil and People after the sacriheos, and exemp- 
tion from all public services to such as wish to reside in the 
city : and that three statues of sixteen cubits be erected in 
the harbour,’ representing the People of Athens crowned by 
tliu People of Byzantiinn and Perinthiis and deputations 
sent to the general assemblies of Greece, the isthmian^ 
Nemoan, Olympian, and Pythian, to proclaim the crowns 
whcrewitli tlic people of Athens hath been honoured by us, 
that all the Greeks may know tlie virtue of the Athenians, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perinthians.” 

Now road the crowns given by the people of Chersonesus. 

THK DECREE OF THE CIIEIISONESITKS. 

^^The Chersoiicsites, inhabitants of Sostus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and Pco])le of Athens 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents,^ and build 

nishecl t]>c date of the year, aa the archon did at Athens, ^'he name 
(which was hold by the magistrates of some other Dorian states) im- 
ports the performance of some priestly or religious duties. As it sounds 
harsh in English, I have ventured to translate it at the risk of cavil. 
With respect to the Amphictyonie deputies so called see Appen<Hx T. 

^ Such, perhaps, is the meaning of Iv ry Botriroplx^e- Others would 
read 'Qoenvopep. 

^ Statues of couniTics and people arc often mentioned. Thus, Pau- 
saniaa saw in the Piraeus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leochares, 
and another by Lyson. (LiV). i. c. 1 and 3.) Polybius mentions a statue of 
the llhodian People crowned, by tlie Syracusan, which Hicro and Gelo 
erected in the groat square of Rhodes. (Lib. v. 88.) And there was 
a celebrated one of the Athenian by Parrhasiiis. 

^ According to Gronovius, Bbckh, and Jacobs, wc are not to suppose 
that a crown was given of the actual weight or value of sixty talents, 
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an altar to Gratitude and the Athenian People^ because that 
People hath helped the Chersonesites to obtain the greatest 
of blessings, by rescuing them from tlie j)ower of Philip, 
and restoring their country, their laws, their liberty, their 
sanctuaries : and in all future time they will not fail to be 
grateful, and do what service they can. Decreed in general 
Council,” 

Thus the saving of Chersonesus and Byzantium, the pre- 
venting Philip’s conquest of the Hellespont, and the honours 
therefore bestowed on this country, wore the eflects of my 
policy and administration; and more than this — they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of Athens and the baseness of 
Philip. He, the ally and friend of the Byzantines, was before 
all eyes besieging them — what could be more shameful or out- 
rageous ? — You, wlio might justly on many grounds have 
reproached them for wrongs done you in former times, instead 
of bearing malice and abandoning the oppressed, atjpcared 
,as their deliverers; conduct wliich procured you gloiy, good- 
will, honour from all men. That you have crowned many of 
your statesmen, everyone knows; but through wliat other 
person (I mean what minister or orator), besides myself, the 
commonwealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now* the malignity of those calnmnies, which ho 
urged against the Eubooaiis and Byzantines, reminding you 
of any unkindness which they had done you — prove it I shall, 
not only by their falsehood, which I apprehend you know 
already, but (were they over so true) by showing the advan- 
tages of my policy — I wish to recount one or two of tho 
noble acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for indi- 
viduals, as well as communities, should ever strive to model 
their future conduct by the noblest of their past. 

Well then, men of Athens— when tho Lacedaemonians had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the country round 
Attica by governors and garrisons, Euboea, Tanagi’a, all 
Boeotia, Mcgara, A3gina, Cleona?, tho other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched out 

but that six drachms of gold are (by a form of speech usual in some 
cases) called a talent. A similar crown of a hundred talents, given by 
the Carthaginians to Demareta, the wife of Gelo, is mentioned Tby 
Diodorus. (Lib. xi. 26.) 
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to Haliartus/ and again not many days after to Corinth; 
albeit the Athenians of that time had many causes of resent- 
ment against both Corinthians and Thebans for tlieir acts in 
the Decclcaii war:^ but they showed no resentment, none. 
And yet neither of these steps took they, w^Eschines, for bene- 
factors, nor were they blind to the danger; but they would 
not for such reasons abandon people who sought their protec- 
tion ; for the sake of renown and glory they willingly exposed 
themselves to pei il ; just and noble was their resolve ! For 
to all mankind the end of life is death, though one keep 
oneself shut up in a closet;^ but it becomes brave men to 
strive always for honour, with good hope before them,^ and to 
endure courageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did your ancestors, thus tlie elder among yourselves. 
For, though the Lacedaemonians were neither friends nor 
benefactors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yet when the Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sought their 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing tlie power and 
reputation then possessed by the Thebans, nor reckoning up 
the merits of those whom you were about to fight for. And 
so you demonstrated to all the Greeks, that, however any 
people may offend you, you reserve your anger against them 
for other occasions ; but sliouM their existence or liberty bo 
imperilled, you will not resent your wrongs or bring them 
into account. 

' This was n.o. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in wliieh Athehs, 
Thebes, Corinth and Argos, combined against Lacedmmoii. (Sec vol. I. 
p. G4.) The battle of Corinth, in which the Laccdoemonians defeated 
the allicf', took place in the year following the siege of ITaliartus. 

^ The latter part of the Peloponnesian war, so called from the occu- 
pation of liecelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, 
B.c. 413. By means of this post the enemy got the command of the 
territory round Athens, and reduced the Athenians to great distress by 
cutting off supplies of corn and provisions. 

^ Spillan, Jacobs and Pabst render oi/cfcr/cy, cage,” Ki’ijich; an in- 
terpretation found in ITarpocration. Compare the lines of Propertius : 

Illo licet ferro cautus so condat et sere. 

Mors tamen inclusum protrahit indc caput. 

* I have hero taken TrpojSaXXo/itVous in the simple sense of proposing 
to themselves,” or ** having before their eyes.” So Spillan has it. And 
Jacobs: mit froher II ojfnung vor Augen, But Keiske understood it 
in the more ordinary sense of “ putting before them as a defepce.” And 
so Lfland renders it : “ armed in fair hopes of success.” And Pabst : 
sicJi dazu mit dem Schilde det guten Hoffnung waffnen* 
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And not in these instances only hath such been your 
temper. Again, when the Thebans were taking possession of 
Euboea/ you looked not cpiietly on — you remembered not 
the wrongs done you by Themison and Thcodorus in the 
affair of Oropus/ but assisted even them. It was the time 
when the volunteer captains ^ first offered thcmselvt^s to the 
state, of whom I was one ; — but of this presently. li owever, 
it was glorious that you saved tlie island, but far moj'e glo- 
rious that, when you had got their persons and tlieir cities in 
your power, you fairly restored tlieni to people who had 
ill-used you, and made no reckoning of your wrongs in an 
afflxir where you were trusted. . 

Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass over — 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times 
and in your own, all of which the commonwealth has under- 
taken for the freedom and safety of the Greeks iig general. 
Then, having observed the commonwealth engaging in con- 
tests of such number and importance for the interests of 
others, what was I to nrgo, wdiat course to recommend her, 
when the question in a manner concerned horstdf ? — To revive 
grudges, I suppose, against jieojile who wanted help, and to 
seek pretences for abandoning everything. And who might 
not justly have killed me, had I attempted even by words to 
tarnish any of the honours of Athens? For the thing itself, 
I am certain, you would never iiavc done — had you wished, 
what was to hinder yon ? — any lack of opportunity ? — laid 
you not these men to advise it ? 

I must return to the next in date of my ])olitical acts ; and 
here again consider what was most beneficial for the state. 1 
saw, men of Athens, that your navy was dc^caying; aii<l that, 
while the rich were getting off‘ with small payments, citizens 

^ As to the war in Euboea, sc® vol. 1. pp. 114, 275. 

- Themison and Theodorus were the rulers of Erctria, who seized 
upon Oropiis, n.c. 366. Sec vol. I. p. 210. 

^ The exertions of these voluntary tricrarchs enabled the Athenians 
to ship off their troops in three days. The orators frequently boasted 
of this expedition : for example, Demosthenes in the speech against 
Androtion ; iBschines in the speech against Ctesiphon. 

* Schaefer rightly explains “qui tarn pauca contribnerent, 

nihil lit dare viderentur.” ’ My translation expresses this by a vernacular 
phrase. Wo might say, "escaping with.” Brougham has, "escaping all 
taxes by paying an insignificant contribution.” Leland : " purchase 
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of modorate or small fortunes were losing their substance, 
and the state, by reason thereof, missing her opportunities of 
action. I therefore proposed a law, by which I compelled 
the one class (the rich) to perform their duty, and stopped 
tlu? oppression of the ])oor ; and — what was most useful to 
the country — I caused her preparations to be made in tima 
And being indicted for it, 1 appeaT'cd on the charge before 
yon, and was acquitted ; and the prosecutor did not get his 
portion^ of the votes. But what sums, think yc, the chief- 
mei’ ” of the Boards, or those in the second and tiiird degrees, 
oircrc<l ]ue, first, not to pro])osc that law, secondly, when I 
had I’ocordcd it, to drop it on tlie abatoment-oath ^ ^ Such 
sums, men of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell yon. And 
IK) wonder tliey did so; for under the former laws they might 
divide tlio cluirge between sixteen, spending little or nothing 

a total exemption from puldic taxes at the expense of a trifling con- 
tribution." But they should have avoided a reference to any other 
paymentH than what rclalo to the tricrarchy. 

^ The fifdi part, to save him from the penalty. 

^ According to lllpian, the first throe hundred among the SymmoriiC 
were called ^y^iiovis. Sec as to this subject, vol. 1. Appendix V. 

*TTr<t3fxo<Tia commonly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party to 
a cause, in order to obtain some adjournment or delay. But, according 
to the explanation of Julius Pollux, it w'as applied also to the oath 
.sworn ])y a person who threatened another with a ypaep-^ napav6ficav^ or 
indictment for an illegal measure. Any citizen was at liberty to indict 
the author of a decree, though passed by the popidar assembly, within 
a twelvemonth after the passing; and it became void, if the indictment 
succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute by a public 
declaration, supported by oath, that he believed the decree in question 
to be illegal or unconstitutional ; and this had the efibet of suspending 
the validity of the decree unlil after the trial. Therefore, as Schdmann 
observes (Do Comitiis, 159), this oath, which bail the effect of adjourn- 
ing a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the Apjiendix 
to this volume on the ypatprj Trapayojucov. 

In none of the translations do I fipd any explanation of Kara^aXovra. 

1 take it to mean, “having entered it in the public register," /.c. in the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, tS Mif^ipaxp, where the records of 
all decrees were kept. (See Scdidmann, Do Coniitii.s, 120.) 

Demosthenes, after carrying his measure in the asscniblj^, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the piiblie archives, might have 
abandoned the defence of it, had he chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents; as Wolf rightly explains it — “Quo pacto impmie 
tulisset Demosthenes prmvaricationcm i.stami Si collusisset cum ad- 
versario, is actionem non persccutus psset, ac Demosthenes; anno elapso, 
indemnis fuisset.” 
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themselves, and grinding down the needy citizens; whereas 
under my law every one had to pay a sum proportioned to 
his means, and there was a captain for two ships, where 
before there was a partner wuth fifteen others for one ship; 
for they were calling themselves not captains any longer, but 
partners. They would have given anything then to get these 
regulations annulled, and not be obliged to perform their 
duties. Head me, first, the decree for wdiich I appeared to 
the indictment, thou the service-rolls, that of the former law, 
and that under mine. Head. 

THE DECREE.' 

In the archonship of Polyclcs, on the sixteenth of Boedro- 
mion, in the j^i'csidency of the Hippothoontiau tril^e, Demo- 
sthenes sou of Demosthenes of l^ixmia introduced a law for 
the naval service," instead of the former one under wdiich 
there were the associations of joint-captains ; and it w^as 
passed by the council and ]>cople. And Patrocles of Phlyus 
preferred an indictnient against Demosthenes for an illegal 

^ Scheimann, in his chapter on Decrees (De Comitiis, 130), after 
mentioning the ordinary signification of the word ij/Ticpiajiia, viz. a law 
passed by the people in assembly/’ and a bill, or decree of the council," 
proceeds to say, tliat it has a third and more extended meaning. “ By 
that name/' l)o says, tlic Athenians designated those public records 
which did not contain the actual hill or decree, but merely an account 
of the circumstances connected with the proposal or adoption thereof, 
or a statement of the measures passed in consequence by the people. 
The object of this was, to have at hand always, in case they should bo 
wanted again, authentic documents of the whole transaction." In 
support of his assertion, he refers to this and some other of the records 
cited in the Oration on the Crown. Their genuineness, however, has 
been questioned. In this one, as well as in others, the name of the 
archon is false. I doubt whether the Avord ever bore the extended 
meaning assigned to it by Schdmanu. Suppose the record in the text 
could be called it could hardly be the ^r\(pi(T^a KaB" €i(r^\doi/ 

ri)u ypa(l>‘?iy, which Demosthenes requires to he read, but of Avhicli it 
contains only a short recital. It is possible, indeed, that Demosthenes, 
though he calls on the clerk to read the decree, produced in fact only 
the document which is preserved to us, and which might answer his 
purpose quite as well, and even better, because it contained a memorial 
of his own acquittal, and the consequent establishment of his decree. 

* Reiske understands dpx^ioy. Taylor translates it “ for the admiralty.” 
Schaefer adopts Stephens’ explanation, that rptrjpapxiKdy is uotheng 
more than rovs rpirjpdpxovs. Then it means ** a law for the regulation 
of the trierarchs.” 
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measure^ and, not having obtained his shai^e of the votes, paid 
the penalty of five hundi’ed drachms.” 

Noiv produce tljat fine roll. 

THE ROLL. 

^^Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as 
they are associated in the companies,^ from the age of twenty- 
five to forty, defraying the charge equally.” 

Now' for the roll under my law. 

THE ROLL. 

' ^^Let captains be chosen according to their property by 
valuation, taking ten talents to a galley: if the property be 
valued at a higher sum, let the charge be proportionate, as 
far as three ships and a tender ; and let it be in the same 
proportion fn' those whoso property is less than ten talents, 
joining tliein in a partnership to make up ten talents.”^ 

Think yo 1 but slightly helped the poor of Athens, or that 
the rich tvoukl have spent but a trifling sum to escape the 
doing wdiat was right ? I glory however, not only in having 
refused tins compromise, and having been acijuittcd on the 
indictment, but because my law was beneficial, and I have 
jirovcd it so by trial. For during the whole war, whilst the 
armaments were shipped off according to my regulations, no 
captain ever appealed to you ^ against oppression, or took 
sanctuary at Munychia,^ or was imprisoned by the clearing- 
officers ; ^ no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

^ Literally, “according to the associations in the companies.” ASxoi 
here are the same as av/Lt/aopiai, according to Wolf. 

^ The ten talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, arc 
the rateable value of the property, as Bdckh explains it, which would 
he one-fifth' of the whole for the highest class, if the valuation of 
B.c. 579 was in force; so that a man possessing fifty talents would have 
the charge of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hundred and 
fifty talents, of three ships ; and a tender would have to be found in 
addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
charge was not carried. Those who had less than ten talents of rateable 
capital clubbed togctlicr for one ship, but the rating was in a lower 
proportion. Sec vol. I, Appendixes IV. and Y. 

^ 'lK€rr}plau OeTmi is literally, “ to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) an 
olive hough wrapped with wool,” which was the symbol of supplication. 

* In a temple of Diana in the port of Munychia. 

^ The dnoa-ToKeTs were ten officers, whose business it was to expedite 
the equipment of the fleet, and its clearance out from port — a Board 
of Despatch. 
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or left behind from unfitness to go to sea. Under the former 
laws all these things hap 2 )ened — because the burden was put 
upon the poor, and therefore difficulties frequently arose. 
I transferred the charge from the poor to the wealthy, and 
then every duty was done. For this itself too 1 deserve 
praise, that 1 adopted all siicli measures as. brouglit glory 
and honour and j^ower to the state : there is no envy, spite, 
or malice in jmy measure of mine, nothing sordid or un- 
worthy of Athens. Tlie same character is ajijiarent in my 
home and in my foreign policy. At homo, 1 never preferred 
the favour of the wealthy to the rights of tlie many ; abroad, 
I valued not the presents or the friendship of Philij) above 
tho general interests of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to s|)eak of the proclamation 
and the aceoimts : fcn', that 1 acted tor the l)est — that I have 
thronghout been your friend and zealous in your service — is 
proved abundantly, methiuks, by wdiat I have said already. 
The most important part ol* my [)olicy and administration I 
pass by, considering that I havT in regular course to reply to 
the cliai’ge of illegality ; and besides — though I am silent as 
to the rest of riiy political acts — the knowledge you all have 
will serve me equally w^cll. 

As to tho arguments which lie jumbled together about the 
counter- written law^s/ I htirdly su 2 )|)ose you comprehend 
them — I myself could not understand tho greater part. 
However I shall argue a just case in a straightforward "vvay'. 
So far from saying that 1 am not accountable, as the pro- 
secutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

^ The laws alleged to have been violated were copied out and hung 
on a board side by side with the impugned decree, as yEschincs cleariy 
describes it in his speech against Ctesiphon (82). ^'no'Trep yap iv ry 
rcKToyiKfif Zrau eiSeyai ^ov\a>p,€Ba t6 opOdv Ka\ t6 r6v KauSyct TTpocr- 
4p4pojijLeu w SiayLywcTKiraLj ourw Kal iv ra?y ypa<pais raTs rwv irapavdjuciiv 
•jrapdKitTai Kav^v rov diKaiov rovrl^ to (fayidiov Kal to Kal ol ttapa- 

•y^ypafifxipoi vofxoi. Compare Demosth. cont. Aristoc. G40. There is no 
doubt of this being the true meaning; the only difficulty is to translate 
vapayeypapLfjL^poi neatly. Spillan has: ‘'the transcribed laws.’^ Francis 
tho same. Leland : “ authentic transcript.” Hrougham : " his com- 
parative exhibition of the laws;” which expresses the meaning more 
fully. The German translators would seem to have followed Wolf's 
interpretation. Jacobs has iiber den Widerspruch mit den Gesetzen. 
Pabst : iXber die .Qesetzwidrigkeiten, Perhaps we might render it, 

** contrastM ; ” or, "put in counterview.” * 
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my life accountable for what ixs your statesman I have under- 
taken or advised ; but for what I have voluntarily given to 
the people out of my own private fortune, 1 deny that 1 am 
any day accountable— do you hear, yEschines ? — nor is any 
other man, let him even be one of the nine archoiisd For 
what law is so full of injustice and inhumanity as to enact, 
that one who has given of his private means, and done an act 
of generosity and muniticence, instead of liaving tlianks, shall 
be lu'ought before malignants, appointed to be the auditors of 
his liberality 1 IS^one. If ho says there is, let him ])rodnce it, 
and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there is 
none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, because 
I gave some of my own money when I superintended the 
theatredhnd, says — the Council praised him before he had 
rendered his account.” Not i'ov any matters of which I had 
an acconiit to render, but for what I spent of my own, you 
malignant ! 

Oh, but you were a Conservator of Walls !” says he. Yes ; 
and for that reason was I jtistly praised, because I gave the 
sums expended and did not charge them. A charge requires 
auditing and examiners ; a donation merits thanks and praise : 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favour. 

That tliis is a settled principle in your hearts as well as in 
the laws, I can show by many proofs easily. First, Nausicles 
has often been crowned by you for what he expended out of 
his own funds whilst he was general. Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of shields ; and Charidemus too. 
Again, Neo])tolcmus here, superintendant of divers works, 
has been honoured for his donations. It would indeed bo 
cruel, if a man holding an office should either, by reason of’ 
his office, be precluded from giving his own money to the 
state, or have, instead of receiving thanks, to render an ac- 
count of what he gave. To prove the tiaath of my statements, 
take and read me the originaj decrees made in favour of 
these men. 

A HECREBJ.^ 

Archon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twenty-sixth of* 
Boedromion, with the sanction of the council and people, 

* The archons were not only liable to the €Cdty7j, but to an examina- 
tion by the council previous to admission to their office. 

^ The event referred to in this decree seems to have 'taken place 
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Callias of Phrearrii moved : That the council and people re- 
solve to crown Nausicles, general of foot, for that, there being 
two thousand Athenian troo])s of tho line in Imbrus, for the 
defence of the Athenian residents in that island, and Philo of 
the finance department being by reason of storms unable to 
sail and pay the troops, he advanced money of his own, and 
did not ask tho peo])le for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionysian festival, at tho Jiew tragedies.” 

ANOTHER decree/ 

“ Callias of Phreami moved, tlie presidents declaring it to 
be with the sanction of the council ; Wliereas Charidemus, 
general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he and Diotimus, 
general of horse, after certain of the troops had in tho 
skirmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the young ineii witli eiglit hundred 
shields: It hath been resolved by the conncil and people to 
crown Charidemus aud Diotimus with a golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great J^anatheiiaic Ibstival, during tho 
gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at tho 
exhibition of the new ti’agedies : the proclamation to be 
given in charge to tho judges,^ the presidents, and tlie prizc- 
rnasteiu” 

during the Social Whtr, u.c. 855, when the Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tines made a descent upon Lemnos and Imhnis. In that year Calli- 
stralus w'as archon. The heading instead of eTrl ‘'ApxovTos, is 

noticed by Jacobs as unusual. JNausicIes is frequently mentioned by 
Alsehincs and Demosthenes in terms of praise, lie commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, b.c. 352. 

^ As this decree was moved by the same person as tho preceding one, 
it is perhaps referable to the same period. Winiew ski has conjectured 
that, wliilc Xausieles was sent to Imhnis, some hostile neighbours, per- 
haps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Salamis. lieiske 
understands it of the Cyprian Salamis; but this is not so probable. 
The Charidemus here mentioned is not to be confounded with Chari- 
demus of Oreus, but is the jicrson wlio, with Demosthenes and others, 
was demanded by Alexander after 'the taking of Thebes, and thereupon 
fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was afterwards put to death. 
(Diodorus, xvii. 30.) Diotimus also was one of the men demanded by 
Alexander. 

^ Such is the name which I give to the six junior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Thesmothetes, It does not indeed (any more than 
Thesmothetes itself) convey a perfect idea of the official duties which 
they had to discharge ; yet it is by no means inappropriate, seeing that 
the most important part of them were of a judicial character. 
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Each of these men, ^schiries, was accountable for tlie office 
which he held, but not accountable for the matters in respect 
of which he was crowmed. No more then am 1 ; fur surely 
I liave the same rights, under the same circumstances, as 
other men. Have i given money I am praised for tliat, 
not being accountable for wliat I gave. .Did I hold office i 
Yes ; and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not 
of my bounties. Oh, but I w’as guilty of malpractices in 
ofhee ! And you, present when the auditors brought me up,^ 
accused me not 1 

d\) show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what 1 had no account to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn np in my favoin*. lly tho 
portions of tlie bill which he never indicted it will appear 
that his prosecution is vexatious. Head. 

THE DECREE.^ 

In the archonship of Eutliycles, on the twenty-second of 
Pyanepsion, in the presidency of tho GEneian tribe, Gtesijihori 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus moved : Whereas Demo- 
sthenes sou of Demosthenes of Pajania, having been superin- 
tciidant of the repair of tlie w'alls, and having ex})endcd on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to tho picopdo ; and whereas, having been 

^ Either before tho popular asseml>ly, or before their own court, the 
AoyiaTrjpioy. But 1 rather think tlio former. The accountft luiving been 
fient in to the Aoyi(TTa\y and tlierc not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were passed as a matter of course, unless some accuser ap- 
peared ; bat the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the Aojicra] were obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, and by public proclamation to ask whether 
any citizen desired to accuse them. (iEseh. contra Ctesiph. 57.) 

Schumann indeed (Do Comitiis, 293) appears to take a diflerent view. 

Demosthenes had passed the scrutiny of the Logistse, and liad no charge 
preferred against liim at the close of his^official year. This however, in 
point of law, was no answer to his opponent’s arguincnt ; for tJic legality 
of Ctesiphon’s measure was to be tried by reference to the time when 
he introduced it, at which time Demosthenes had not cleared liimsclf of 
his official responsibility. 

^ The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in all 
manugcripts. The terms of it do not agree witli tho recital in the 
indictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly 
fc thajt in one we have tho Trpo^ovAcvfAa, in the other the ^'/ppicrpua, as 
Siinetioncd by the assembly. 

VOL. 11. E 
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appointed treasurer of the thcoric fund, he hath given to 
the thcoric officers ^ of the tribes a luindred minas towards 
the sacrifices, the council and people of Athens have resolved 
to honour Dcmostlienes son of Demosthenes of rajania with 
public praise, for the goodness and generosity wliich he has 
shown throughout on every occasion towards the people of 
Athens, and to crown him with a golden crown, and to pro- 
claim the crown in tine theatre, at the Dionysian festival, at 
the performance of the new tragedies : the proclamation to 
be given in charge to the prize-master/’ 

These 'were my donations; none of which have you in- 
dicted : the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive tiic gifts then you 
confess to he legal ; tlie re([\iital of them you indict for 
illegality. Ju tlic name of heaven! wliat sort i)f person can 
a monster of wickedness and malignity bo, if not such a 
person as this ? 

Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact, tiiat tlxoiisands of tliousands have been proclaimed, 
and I myself have been (a'owned often lujfore. Dut by tlio 
Gods ! are you so perverse and stupid, ^^schines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that tlie p.arty ci'owned has the same glory 
from the crown wherever it bo published, and that the ])ro- 
clamation is made iji the llieatrc for the bonclit of those wJio 
confer the crown? For tlic hearers ari^ all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and praise tlie parties who show 
their gratitude more tlian the party crowned. Therefore lias 
our commonwealth enacteil this law. Take and read me tlio 
law itself. 

THE LAW. 

Whensoever any of tho townships bestow crowns, pro- 
clamations thereof shall be made by them in their several 
townships, unless where apy arc crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council ; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival.” 

Do you hear, Ailschinos, the law distinctly saying — unless 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 

^ Reiske prefers taking deupiKoTs as the neuter gender, the theoric 
contributjona from all the tribes.” Schaefer, Jacobs, and Pabst read 
Oiwpols. 
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be proclairRcd Why then, wretched man, do yon play the 
pettifogger ? Why iiiMiiufacturo arguments ? AVliy don’t you 
take lielicbore * for your malady ? Are you not ashamed to 
bring on a cause for spite, and not for any oflcncc ? — to alter 
some laws, and to garble others, the whole of which should in 
justice be I’cad to persona a worn to decide according to the 
laws'^ And you that act thus describe the qualities which 
l)elong to a friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
ac(;or(liiig to contract, and received it without having what 
the conti’act required ; or as if friends of the people were 
known by words, and not by acts and measures ! And you 
bawl out, regardless of decency,^ a sort of cart-language,^ ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to me. 

Again, men of Athens — I conceive abuse to differ from 

^ Hcllcliorc was used by the ancients to purge the brain, and cure 
people oT insanity; and because it grow abundantly in the island of 
Anticyra, to send a person to Anticyra/' was as good as saying ho was 
mad. Horace, Sat. 11. iii. 82 : — 

J)nin doceo insauirc onincs, vos ordinc adite. 

Dauda cst lieltcbori multo pars maxima avaris: 

Nescio au Antieyram ratio illis dcstinet omnem. 

And ibid. ICd : — 

■Naviget Antieyram : quid cnim differt, baratbronc 

Dorics qiiicquid babes, an numpiam ntarc paratis? 

* With the expression in the original compare Virgil, ^Eu, IX. 595, — 
Digna atquc indigua relatu 

Vociferans. 

^ Ibllingsgatc, as the Londoners would say. 

It was the custom of the Athenian women, in divers solemn proces- 
sions, cspcvually at the Elcusinian mysteries, when they were conveyed 
in open waggons or carts, to amuse themselves by jeering and joking one 
another, without the slightest regard to motiesty or propriety of lan- 
guage. Hence 4k twu (TKw^fxara came to signify licentious 

and indecent abuse. TLo^irtv^iv i.s used in the like sense, and also 
y€cf>vp(^€iy, because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
procession stopped, the bantering of thi ladies waxed peculiarly warm, 
behind oV)scrvcs — “The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and cannot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could so far forget the modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But 
it is well if this were the worst part of their conduct, or if they were 
guilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course of their 
attendance on these famous rites.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his 
Homan Antiquities (VII. 72), compares this custom of the Athenians 
^ith tjie licence allowed at a Roman triumph, where those whn followed 
ihe procession were permitted to make fun of the generals and other 
saen of distinction by squibs and jests. 
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accusation in this, that accusation has to do with offences for 
which the laws provide penalties, abuse with the scjindal 
which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humour.^ And I believe our ancestors built these courts, not 
that we should assemble you here and bring forth the secrets 
of private life for mutual reproach,^ but to give us the means 
of convicting persons guilty of crimes against the state, 
.^schines knew this as well as I, and yet he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way lie must take as much as he gives; ^ hid, 
before I enter upon such matters, lot me nsk him one ques- 
tion — Should one call you tiic state’s enemy, or mine, 
^]schinest Mine, of course. Yet, wlicro you might, for any 
offoiico whicli I committed, have obtained satisfaction for the 
people according to the laws, you neglected it — at the audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but wliere I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
prescription,^ by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offence — and 
where the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
measures which were her own — here it is you have encoun- 
tered me. See if you arc not the people’s enemy, while you 
pretend to bo mine ! 

Since therefore the righteous and true verdict is made 

* Compare Cicero pro Ccelio: “ Alind est malcdicero, aliud accuaare.' 
Acciisatio crimen desiderat, rem ut defiuiat, hominem ut notot, argu- 
mento probet, teste confirmet; nialedictio aiiteiii nihil habet propositi, 
prsetcr contumcliam ; quae si petulantius jactatur, convieium, si faectius, 
urbanitas nominatur.” 

* Literally : * ** speak to the reproach of one another secrets from 
private life;’’ adhering to Bekkers reading of kukus. Jacobs; und 
sekmdliend die Geheimnisse des Privatlebens gegemcitig aiifzudechen. 
Pabst, to the same clFect. 

^ Lord Brougham justly cens^ircs the English translators, who have 
not preserved the familiar expression in the Greek, that so well corre- 
sponds with our own. They are all upon stilts. He himself has : But 
even in this kind of conflict it is right that he should get as good as 
ho brings.” 

* “By the Statute of Limitations, as wc should say.” The ypaeph 
•jrapav6}j.o)v could only be brought within a year after the decree. The 
tvSvvj] was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of the 
term of office, and the accuser was bound to appear when the ac(^ounts 
were rendered, or before they were passed. See my article npo9€(rfjt.ia in 
the Arch. Diet., also article Evdvurj, 
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dear to all ; ' but I must, it seems — though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of tlie calumnies uttered by 
]ny opponent — in reply to so many falsehoods, just mention 
some leading particulars concerning him, and show who he is, 
and from whom descended, that so readily begins using hard 
words — and what language he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce ^ — 
Why, if my accuser liad been yEaciis, or Khadamanthus, or 
Minos, instead of a })rater,'‘^ a hack of the market, a pestilent 
scribbler, 1 don’t think he would have spoken such things, or 
found such offensive terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, O 
Earth I 0 Sun! 0 Virtue!”^ and the like; and again ap- 
pealing to Intelligence and Education, by which the honour- 
able is distinguished from the base : — all this you undoubtedly 
heard from his lips. Accursed one ! ^ What have you or 

^ Lcland, following Wolf, infers from this passage that there had been 
some acc]<aination in the court, which Demosthenes affects to consider as 
the general voice of the jury. 1 agree with Lord Brougham, that this is 
not a necessary inference from the text, where the connexion with what 
goes before is plain and easy. 

2 I have preserved the anacoluthon of the original. In rls ovk ttu 
&Kvr\(r€ T have converted the interrogative, which is unsuitable to our 
language, into an affinnative. This weakens the sentence, but as a com- 
pensation 1 strengthen ^Kvirfcrc, 

The word cnr€p/xox6yos in the same sense occurs in the Acta of the 
Apostles, xvii. 18, where our version is ‘‘babbler.” The origin of this 
meaning is uncertain, neplrpi/apa dyopas described a low fellow who 
frequented the market, wlierc loose and dissolute characters of all 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Pabst render it, Marktschreier, 
“ mountebank,” or ‘‘ blackguard,” as we should say. Aristophanes 
says in the Knights : 

TTOvrjphs Ka^ dyopas €? Ka\ Opaevs. 

* This occurs at. the end of the speech against Ctesiphon, 

^ Lord Brougham’s translation of Kadappuis — “You abomination;” 
upon which his reviewer has the following note : — 

“ It is quite clear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
real meaning of the word. We refer for explanation of it to Mitchell’s 
edition of The, Knights of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1099. lie will 
there ‘sec that /cd0ap/m was an expiatory victim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties sacrificing. Two 
such victims — both men, according to some writers, but a male and 
female, according to others — were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt and horror 
was attached to these KaOdpjuara, But of all this Lord Brougham seems 
perfectly unconscious. We cannot translate, we can only approximate 
to the meaning of udOappa. It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mr. 
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‘yours to do with virtue 1 How should you discern what is 
honourable or otherwise ? How were you ever qualified 'i 
What right have you to talk about education 'I Tlioso who 
really possess it w^ould never say as much of themselves, but 
rather blush if another did: those who are destitute like you, 
but make pretensions to it from stupidity, annoy the hearers 
by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
desire. 

I am at no loss for materials concerning you and your 
family, but am in doubt what to mention first — whether how 
your father ''Fromes, being servant to Elpias, who kept a 
reading-school in the temple, of Theseus, wore a weight of 
fetters and a collar ; ^ or how your mother, by her morning 
spousals in the cottage by Hero Calamites,* reared up you, 
the beautiful statue, the eminent third-rate actor — Ilut all 

Mitchell remarks on another occasion, requires the warm breath of 
commentatorship to come over it bef<)re it cau be thawed into life and 
animation.’' 

This is a most unfair attack upon his Lordship. There is not the 
least objection to bis translation, nor docs it at all appear that the 
meaning of KaOapfjLa was unknown to him. The observation about 
frozen words is good cnougli, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from translation. Jacobs renders it: JJu ^^chandjitek. Pabst: 
Scheuml. Auger : ‘‘ Scelerat.” 

^ UvKoVf according to Keiske, is a round board with a hole in the 
middle, put on the necks of thievish slaves, to prevent them from 
reaching their hands to their mouths. Or it may be, as Jacobs says, 
the stocks; as in the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 702. 

T(p (vAcp dr)(ra) (re, prj tov ovpavdy* 

where the Scholiast interprets eV TroSoKaKr). Or simply a collar worn as 
a badge of servitude. Compare Plautus, Captivi, Act II. So. 3, v. 107 
Di tibi omnes omnia optata afferant. 

Cum me tanto hoiiore honestas, cumque ex vinclis cximis. 

Hoc quidem hand molestum est jam, quod collus collaria caret. 

^ A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. Schaefer, how- 
ever, referring to the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (419), 
where Atrometus is said to have taught bis boys Trpos r(p rod *'Hpco roO 
iarpov, thinks that Ileros was the name of a physician, who received the 
title of Calamites, because he set fractured bones with splinters of reeds. 
Dissents explanation, to which Pabst inclines, is, that there was a statue 
surrounded with reeds, of some unknown hero, a sort of Aesculapius, to 
whom the people ascribed a healing power. 

^ A TpiTaywyKrrTjs was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the characters in an Athenian tragedy were few in 
number; 'the dialogue was never carried on by more than threfe per- 
sons besides the choms, generally by two only. 
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know these things without my telling — Or how the galley- 
piper Phormio, the slave of Dion of Phrearrii^ removed her 
from that honourable employment. But, by Jupiter and the 
gods ! I fear, in saying what is proper about you, I may be 
thought to have chosen topics unbecoming to myself. All 
this therefore I shall pass by, and commence with the acts 
of his own life ; for indeed he came not of common parents, 
but of such as are execrated by the people.^ Very lately — 
lately do I say 1 — it is but yesterday that he has become both 
an Athenian and an orator — adding two syllables, he converted 
liis father from Tromes to Atrometus,^ and dignified his mother 
by the name of Glaucothea, who (as every one knows) was 
called Empusa;^ having got that title (it is plain) from her 
doing and submitting to anything — how else could she have 
got it^ However, you are so ungrateful and wicked by 
nature, that after being raised through tlie people from servi- 
tude to freedom, from beggary to alhuerice, instead of return- 
ing their kindness, you work against them as a Inreling 
politician. 

Of the speeches, w^hich it may possibly be contended he has 
made for the good of the country, I will say nothing: of the 
acts which he was clearly proved to have done for the enemy, 
I will remind you. 

What man present but knows of the outcast Antiphon,^ 

^ Rciske’s interpretation is, ouk us ns rvxoyTouy, non enim 
c«t iEschines do genere lioniinum triviali, vulgari, »cd unus illorum. 
iiiventu raroiiim Iiominnm, quos populus per prficconem publicb dc- 
vovet.” jDis^.sen rcl’civs these words to & Schaefer and Jacobs 

understand wv trvx^y of the parents of iGseliines, but, on the authority 
of one ni iiiuseript, truiisj)ose the clause ou5e ~ Karapurai immediately 
after A($7oi;s. According to my view, there is no necessity for the trans-’ 
position, the argument running thus — 1 will pass by this topic: his 
parentage was so disgraceful that lie himself was ashamed of it ; and so 
lie changed (he names of his parents, to escape the shame. 

^ Tromes, from rp^/ucof would be a fit name for a slave; 'ArpS/xrjros, 
“ Intrepid,” for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often resorted 
to by the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity of 
the party. 

^ This denoted a frightful spectre or hobgoblin. According to Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs, 293), it could change itself into various shapes. 

* ^ATro\p7)(pi(rd^yTa is, “ ousted from the register by the votes of his 
fellow townsmen,” STjgJrai. The members of each dij/uosj or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to revise their register, and if any 
meinlier was adjudged by a majority of votes not to be a true citizen, 
liis name was expunged. He might still appeal to a court of justice at 
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who came into the city under promise to Philip that he 
would burn your arsenal ? I found him concealed in Pirsens, 
and brought him before tlie Assembly; when this mischief- 
maker, shouting and clamouring that it was monstrous in a 
free state that 1 should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and enter 
houses without warrant/ procured his release. And had not 
the Council of Areopagus, discovering the fact, and perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search after the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow like that would have been 
rescued, Avould have slipped through the hands of justice, and 
been sent out of tlie way by this declaimer. As it was, you 
put him to torture and to death, as you ought this man 
also. The Council of Areopagus were informed what T^^lschines 
had done, and therefore, though you had elected him for your 
advocate on the question of the Delian temple, “ in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the public 
interests, as you referred the matter to the council, and gave 
them full powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Hypei-idcs to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their ballots from the altar,^ and not a single 

Athens ; but if the court affirmed the decision of tho townsmen, he was 
sold for a slave. 

Antiphon (as it would appear) had been thus degraded from his rank 
as a citizen, and, in resentment of such usage, had entered into a trea- 
sonable engagement with the king of Macedon. riutarcli calls this 
proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitrary measure, (TfpSdpa dpicrro’ 
KpariKdy ttoxIt^vixu. Dinarchus brings it up against him in the .speech 
upon his trial, but does not deny the guilt of Antiphon. 

' Without the authority of the Council. 

^ The Athenians claimed the superintendence of the temple of Delos, 
which the Delians disputed with them. The question was referred to 
the decision of the Amphiclyonic Council at Thermopylae, and each of 
the two states sent a deputy to plead their cause. Some fragments 
remain of a speech made by Ilyperides on this occasion, entitled 
Deliacus. 

® This was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (VIII. 123), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals met at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamis, to de- 
clare what two men had done the greatest service in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of Neptune ; and while each awarded tho 
first place to himself, the great majority concurred in allowing the 
second place to Themistoclcs. 

Another example may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Macartatus, 1054. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 5: “Athenis aiunt, ohm quidam apud 
cos, qui saneth graviterque vixisset, et testimonium piiblich dixisset, et, 
ut mos Graecorum est, jurandi caueA ad aras accederet,” &c. 
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ballot was given for this wTetcli. To prove the truth of my 
statements, call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

^^We, Callias of Sunium, Zenon of Phlyus, Cleon of Phale- 
rnm, DemoriiciLS of Marathon, testify for Demosthenes in the 
name of all, that, the y)eoplc having formerly elected ^schincs 
for their advocate before the Amphictyons on the question of 
the Delian temple, we in council determined that Hyperides 
w\as more wortliy to plead on behalf of the state, and Hype- 
]’ide,b was commissioned.” 

Thus, by removing this man when he was about to plead, 
and appointing anotliei*, the council jnonounced him a traitor' 
and an enemy. 

Such is one of this boys* political acts, similar— is it 
not I — to what ho charges me with. Now let me remind 
you of another. When Philip sent Python*'* of Pyzantium, 
togctlier with an embassy from all liis own allies, with the 
intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and prov- 
ing Iicr in the wrong, then — when Python swaggered and 
poured a flood of abuse ^ upon you — I neither yielded nor 
gave way; I rose and answered him, and betrayed not the 
rights of the commonwealth. So plainly did I convict Philip 
of injustice, that his very allies rose up and acknowledged it; 
while H^schines fought his battle, and bore witness, aye, false 
witness, against his own country. 

Nor was this enough. Again, some time afterwards, he 
was found meeting Anaxinus the spy at Thraso’s houBe*'^ A 

^ It means a fine fellow,” as we say ironically. Jacobs preserves the 
original term : des Junglwgs. Pabst : Buhen. Lelandand Spillan: ^*this 
noble personage.” Francis ; " You have hero one gallant instance of 
his politics.” 

^ Probably on the same occasion when the second Philippic was 
spoken. 

^ With the original TroAAy (ttopri compare Horace, Sat. I. vii. 28, — , 
Turn Prrcncstinus salso multoquc fluenti 
Expressa arbiisto regerit cdnvicia. 

* Anaxinus was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to have oc- 
curred B.c. 342. iEschines, in his speech (85), asserts that the whole 
affair was a contrivance of Demosthenes, to prevent an impeachment 
with which he had threatened him ; and he reproaches Demosthenes 
with having put a man to the rack, at whose house in Oreus he had 
lodged and received hospitality. 
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man, I say, who had a private meeting and conference with an 
emissary of the foe, nnist himself have been a spy by natux’e 
and an enemy to his country. To prove these statements, 
call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

^^Teledemus son of Cleon, Hyperides son of Callaeschrns, 
Nicomachus son of Diophantus, testify for Demosthenes, as 
they swore before the generals, that JEschines son of Atro- 
metns of Cothocidio did, to their knowledge, meet by night in 
Thraso’s house, and confer with Anaxinns, who was adjudged 
to bo a spy of Philiji. These depositions were returned before 
Nicias,’ on the third of Hecatombaion.” 

A vast deal besides that 1 could say a])out him I Dinit. 
"For thus (methinks) it is. I couhl produce maity more such 
cases, where T^^lschines was discovered at tliat period assisting 
the enemy and harassing me. But these things are not trea- 
sm’ed up by you for careful i*emembrance or proper resent- 
ment. You have, through evil custom, given Lmge licence to 
any one that chooses to supplant and calumniate your honest 
counsellors, exchimging the interest of the state lor the plea- 
sure and gratification of heainng abuse ; and so it is easier and 
safer always to be a liiiuling serving your enemies, than a 
statesman attached to you. 

That he ^should cooperate openly with Philip before the 
war, was shocking — 0 lieaven and earth! could it bo other- 
wise? — against his country! Yet allow him if you please, 
allow him this. But when the ships had openly been made 
prize, Cho’sonesna was ravaged, the man was marcliing against 
Attica, matters were no longer doubtful, war had begun — 
nothing that he ever did for you can this malicious iambic- 
mouther^ show — not a resolution has J^schines, great or small, 

^ It is uncertain whether this Niciaa is the name of a spurious archon, 
or the secretary of the council, or an error for Nicomachus, who was 
archon b.o. 341. Jacobs translates it : unler dan Nilcias, Pabst, Auger, 
Lelaiul, and Francis, the same. Spillan is Avith me. 

^ Some of the translators, following an interpretation given by the 
grammarians {v^pio’T'fiSy <pi\o\o[8opos), take this Avord as having reference 
to the acrimonious language of /Eschines, the lambic metre having 
anciently been the vehicle of satire as we learn from Horace, Ars 
Poet. 79, 

Archilochum proprio rabies armavit lam bo. 

But it is better to understand the epithet as having reference to the 
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concerning tho interests of the state. If he asserts it, let 
him prove it now whilst my waterglass is running. ‘ But 
there is none. He is reduced ±p an alternative ; — either ho 
had no fault to find with my iroasures, and therefore moved 
none against them ; or ho sought the good of the enemy, and 
therefore would not projiose any better. 

Did ho abstain from speaking as well as moving, when any 
mischief was to be done to you 'i Why, no one else could 
speak a word. Other things, it appears, the country could 
endure, and he could accomplish without detection : but one 
last act he achieved, 0 Athenians, which ci’owned all he had 
done before ; on which he lavislied that multitude of w'ords, 
recounting tho decrees against the Arnphissian Locrians, in 
liopcs of distorting the trutli. But the thing admits it not. 
No 1 never will you wash yourself clean‘d from your per- 
formances there — talk as long as you will 1 

In your presence, men of Athens, I invoke all the gods and 
goddesses to whom the Attic territory belongs, and Pythian 

theatrical profession of JSschines. Schaefer takes it to signify a person 
who spoils the verses by bad pronunciation (“an iambic-gulpcr ” — 
lamben-vcrndducker). Passow, in his dictionary, explains it of one who 
learns by heart and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs follows 
Schaefer. Pabst : lamhtii-schnapjier, Leland : theatrical ranter,” 

^ The Athenians, to prevent the parties from saying more than was 
necessary, timed them by a glass, in which water trickled through 
a narrow tube, like sand in one of our minute-glasses. The measure of 
water was not always the same, and varied according to the importance 
of the cause. Mention is made of a certain quantity of water being 
allowed in certain causes ; but this gives us no idea of the length of 
time, as we do not know tho construction of the glass. Our best evi- 
dence of tliis is tho length of the speeches which have come down to 
us. Each party was commonly allowed to have two speeches, the defen- 
dant having the last reply; aii<l the second .speech might be half as long 
as the first. If either got a friend to plead for him, he gave up so much 
of his own time as the friend’s speech would occupy. The admeasure- 
ment of tVie water was seen to by the superintending magistrate. An 
officer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it wbenever a witness 
was called, or a law or other document was read to the jury. 

^ The reviewer of Lord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines in 
Macbethy Act 11. Scene 2 — 

“ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? ” 

Compare also what Lady Macbeth says, Act V. Scene 1 — 

Out ! damned spot,” &c. 
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Apollo the Father-god * of our state j and I implore them all ! 
As 1 shall declare the ti’uth to you, as I declared it in your 
assembly at the .time, the v^y moment I saw this wretch 
putting his hand to the work— for 1 perceived, instantlj^ per- 
ceived it — so may they grant me favour and protection ! If 
from malice or personal rivalry I bring a false charge against 
my opponent, may they cut me off from every blessing ! 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assurance ? 
Because, thougli I have documents lying in the public 
archives, from whicli I shall clearly prove my assertions, 
though I know you remember the facts, I fear this man may 
be considered unequal to the mischiefs wliich he has wrought ; 
as before happened, when lie caused the destruction of the 
unhappy Phocians by his false reports to you. 

The Amphissian war,^ I say — whicli brought Philip to 
Elatea, which caused him to be cliosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, which ruined everything in Greece — was this 
man’s contrivance. He is the single author of all our lieavicst 
calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in the 
assembly — Y^ou are bringing a war, yEschines, into Attica, 
an Amphictyonic war ” — but his packed party would not 
let me be hcai*d ; the rest wondered, and supposed that I was 
bringing an idle charge against liim out of personal enmity. 
However, the real character of tlioso transactions, the jiurposo 
for which they were got up, the manner in wliich they were 
accomplished, hear ye now, men of Athens, as ye were pre- 
vented then. You will see that the thing was well con- 
certed, and it will help you much to get a knowledge of 
public aftairs, and what craftiness there was in Philij) you 
will observe. 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the war with 
Athens, unless ho made the Thebans and Thessalians her 

^ So called, as being the father of Ion, the ancient king of Athens. 
See the Ion of Euripides. 

2 See Appendix IX. 

^ Literally, those who had come on request and were sitting 
together/’ at the special request or invitation of Aeschines and his 
friends, — by appointment or concert. Pabst has : welche der Verabre- 
dung gemdss zusammenhielten. Jacobs : die znfolge der Aufforderung 
zusamme.nhielten, Francis, the only English translator who expresses 
the meaning, has : some of his party, convened by him for that pur- 
pose.” But the some is wrong, for oi goes with crvyKadiuxtvot, 
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enemies. Though your generals fought against him without 
fortuiio or skill, yet from the war itself and the cruisers ho 
suffered infinite damage. Ho could neither export any of 
the produce of his countiy, nor import ^Yhat he needed. Ho 
was not then superior to you at sea, nor able to reach Attica, 
unless tlie Thessalians follow'ed him and the Thebans gave 
him a passage ; so that, Avhile ho overcame in wair the generals 
whom you sent out — such as they were — I say nothing about 
that — he found himself distressed by the difference of your 
local position and means/ Should ho urge either Thessalians 
or Thebans to march in Ids own quarrel against you, none, he 
thought, Avould attend to him : but should he, under the pre- 
tence of taking up tlieir common cause, be elected general, ho 
trusted partly by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his 
ends more easily/ He sets to w'ork therefore — observe how 
cleverly — to get the Amphictyons into a war, and create a 
disturbance in the congress. For this he thought they w'ould 
immediately want him. Now, if any of tlie presbyters com- 
missioned by himself or any of his allies brought it foiavard, 
he imagined that both Hicbaiis and Thessalians Avmdd suspect 
the thing, and would all bo on their guard ; wlicreas, if tho 
agent w’cro an Athenian and commissioned by you Ids oppo- 
nents, it would easily pass unnoticed. And thus it turned out. 

How did ho effect Ids purpose ? Ho hires the prosecutor. 
No one (I believe) was aware of the thing or attending to it, 
and so — ^just as these things are usually done at Athens — 
/Kschiiies was proposed for Pylyeaii deputy, three or four held 
up their liauds for him, and his election was declared. When 
clothed with the digidty of tlie state ho arrived among the 
Amphictyons, dismissing and disregarding all besides, ho 
hastened to execute what lie Avas hired for. He makes Tip a 
pretty speech and story, showing how tho Cirrhican plain 
came to bo consecrated; reciting this to the presbyters, men 
unused to speeches and unsuspicious of any consequences, lie 

^ That is, the position of the countries that were tho scat of war, and 
the different character of the resources which each of the belligerent 
parties possessed. Eor example, Philip’s standing army could not 
prevent the Athenians annoying him with their fleets and cruisers. 
Jacobs : durch die Natur der Oertlichkeit und dutch das, was Beidea 
zu Qebot stand. 

2 Jacobs: so lioffe er leichter, likr dutch Beriickung, dort dutch 
Ueber redung, zuni Ziele zu kommen. 
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procures a vote from them to walk round the district, which 
the Amphissians maintained they had a right to cultivate, 
but which he chai’gcd to bo parcel of the Sixered plain. The 
Locrians were not then instituting any suit against us, or any 
such proceeding as A^scliines now falsely alleges.^ This will 
show you — It was impossible (I fancy) for the Locrians to 
carry on process against our commonwealth without a cita- 
tion. Who summoned us then ? In whoso archonship ? Say 
who knows — point him out. You cannot. Your pretence 
was flimsy and false. 

When tlie Amphictyons at the instance of this man walked 
over the plain, the Locrians fell upon them and well-nigh 
speared them all; some of the presbyters they carried off 
captive. Complaints leaving followed, and war being stirred 
up against the Amphissians, at first Cottyplius led an army 
composed entirely of Amphictyons : but as some never came, 
and those that came did nothing, measures were taken against 
the ensuing congress by an instructed gang, the old traitors 
of Thessaly and other states, to get the command for Philip. ^ 
And they liad found a fair pretext : foi' it was nocossary, they 
said, cither to subsidise themselves and maintain a mercenary 
force and fine all recusants, or to elect liim. What need of 
many words ‘I He was thereupon chosen general ; and im- 
mediately afterwards collecting an army, and marching 
professedly against Cirrlia, ho bids a long farewell to the 
Cirrhscans and Locrians, and seizes Elatca. Had not the 
Thebans, upon seeing this, immediately changed their minds 
and sided with us, the whole thing would have fallen like a 
torrent upon onr c<^untry. As it was, they for the instant ^ 
stopped him ; chiefly, 0 Athenians, by the kindness of some 
divinity to Athens, but secondly,* as fixr as it could depend on 

^ AJschincs had stated in his speech (70), that the Amphissian 
Locrians proposed to fine the Athenians fifty talents, for an inscription 
which they had put on a golden shield in the temple, commemorating 
the alliance of the Thebans with Persia. This he alleged to have been 
the cause of liis own proceeding against them. See, as to all these 
details, Appendix IX. 

^ Pahst : wirhten die von den Theasaliern und aus andern SilldUn^ 
welche dazu echon angelcitet und Idngst sthlccht gesinnt waren^ doss 
Philipp zum Fcldherrn erw'dhlt ward. 

® Jacolis : hielten Jene ihn wenigst^ns 'vom pldtzlichen Vordringen 
ah, Pahst hielten Jene wenigstens den plotzHchen Andrang auf. •’ 

♦ Brougham expresses cTra hy ‘‘under Providence.” Leland had 
given the same turn before him. And it is a good one. 
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a single man, through me. Give me those decrees, and the 
dates of the several transactions, that you may know what 
mischiefs this pestilent creature has stirred up with impunity. 
Head me the clecrecs. 

THE DECREE OF THE AISIIUIICTYONS. 

“ In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at tlie spring congress, it 
hath been resolved by the de])uties and councillors ^ of the 
Amphictyons, and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, 
seeing that the Ampfdssians trespass upon the sacred plain 
and sow and depasture it wdth cattle, that the dc])uties and 
(uniiieillors do enter thereupon and define the boundaries 
with [)i liars, and enjoin the Amphissians not to trespass for 
the future.” 


ANOTHER DECREE. 

the priesthood of Clinagoras,^ at the spring congress, it 
hath heen resolved by tlie deputies and councillors of the 
Am])hictyons and by tlio assembly of the Aj^jphictyons, 
seeing that the pcojde of Amphissa have partitioned among 
themselves the sacred plain and cultivate atid feed cattle upon 
the same, and on being interrupted liave come in arms, and 
with force resisted the general council of the Greeks, and have 
wounded some of them : that Oottyphus the Arcadian,^ wdio 
hatii been elected general of the Amphictyons, bo sent am- 
bassador to Phili]7 of J\]acedon, and do request him to come 
to the aid of Apollo and the Ampluctyons, that he may not 
snlfer the god to be insulted ly the impious Amydiissians ; 
and do announce that the Greeks who are members of the 
Amphictyonic Council appoint him general with absolute 
powers.” 

Now read the dates of these transactions. 1'hey correspond 
with the time when ^schincs was deputy. Read. 

^ Ah to the constitution of the Amphictyonic Council, see Appendix L 

^ The name of the priest seems to mark the year, as that of the 
archon at Athens. As this decree must have been passed at a different 
congress from the one first cited, it has been conjectured that either the 
name of the priest is wrong, or that oirtapivTis should be read here instead 
of iapiprjs. Sec Appendix IX. 

^ dischines calls Cottyphus a Pharsaliau. Winiewski supposes he 
may have migrated from Arcadia to Pharsalus. Ur ^p<r<i\ios may bo 
an error for Ua^^daios, 
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DxVTES. 

‘^Miiesithides ^ archon^ on the sixteenth of the mouth 
Anthesterion.” 

'Now give me the letter Avhicli, when the Thebans would 
not hearken to Philip, he sends to his allies in Peloponnesus, 
that you may plainly see even from this, how the true 
motives of his enterprise, his designs against Greece and the 
Thebans and yourselves, were concealed by him, wliilst he 
affected to be taking measures for the common good under a 
decree of the Ampliictyons. Tlic man who furnished him 
with these handles and pretexts was /Kschines. Head. 

THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

Philip, king of Maccdon, to the magistrates ^ and council- 
lors of the confederate Peloponnesians and to all the other 
allies greeting : Wlicreas the Locrians surnamed Ozolian, 
dwelling in Amphissa, commit sacrilege against the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and coming with arms despoil the sacred 
plain, I jDropose with your assistance to avenge the god, and 
to chastise people who violate any part of oui* recognised reli- 
gion, Wherefore meet me with arms in Pliocis, l)ringing 
provisions for forty days, in the ensuing month of Lous, as 
we style it, Boedroiniou, as the Athenians, Panemus, as the 
Corinthians. Tliose who do not meet us witli all their forces, 
we shall visit with punishment.^ Farewell,” 

You see, he avoids all private pleas, and has recourse to an 
Amphictyonic. Who was it, X say, that helped him to this 
contrivance — that lent him these excuses ? Who is most to 
blame for the misfortunes which have happened 1 Surely 
.^schiries. Then* go not about saying, 0 Athenians, that 

^ The arch on ia wrong. It was Theophrastus, as we, learn from the 
speech of zEschinea. 

2 A’ntJ.iovpyoi was the title given to magistrates in many of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, especially in Elia and Achaia. . 

^ I have followed the reading of Schaefer and Jacobs, who omit the 
words TOij 5^ (tvijl^ovKois k€iijl4vois. Pabst follows Wolf and Taylor, 
who- read roTs Si yjfxiu o’vuayr'fiaaffi <rv/x^ov\otSy ro7s 

ju-ij irpo(r 0 €jLtfyoi 5 Spillan renders it ; “ Such as attend us 

with all their forces we shall use as our advisers, those who obey us 
neft we shall fine.’' 

* Leland renders this : ''Yet mistake me not, Athenians : when our 
public calamities are the subject of your conversation, say not that we 
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one man has inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
and earth ! It was not a single man, but a number of mis- 
creants in every state. -/Kschincs was one of them; and, 
were I obliged to speak the truth without resciwe, I should 
not liesitate to call him the common ])est ^ of all that have 
since been laiined, men, places, cities : for whoever suj^plics 
the seed, to him the crop is owing. I marvel indeed, you 
turned not your faces away the moment you beheld him. 
Jhit there is a thick darkness, it seems, between you and the 
truth. 

TliO mention of tin’s man’s treasonable acts brings me to 
the part wliich 1 have myself taken in opposition to him. It 
is fair you should hear my account of it for many reasons, 
but chielly, men of Athens, because it would bo a shame, 
wlieii 1 have undergone the toil of exertions on your behalf, 
that you should not endure the bare recital of them. 

When I saw that the Thebans, and 1 may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip’s partisans and the corrupt 
men of either state, as to disregard and take no precaution 
against a danger which menaced both, and required the 
ntrnost precaution, (I mean the suffering Philip’s power to 
increase,) and were readily disposed to enmity and strife, with 
each other ; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not only 
Ijecause in my own judgment 1 deemed such vigilance expe- 
dient, but knowing that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
all along desired to bring about that union, and, whilst they 
Avore frequently opposed upon other matters, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in tlieir lifetime — ^j^ou reptile ! 
— you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are 
accusing them in their graves for the Theban policy that 

owe them entirely to a single person.'" From this it appears that he 
understood v(p* hds to mean iEschincs. I agree Avith those interpreters 
who understand it of Philip. 

^ Compare Virgil, iEneid II. 573 : 

Trojoe ct patriae commu-nis Erinnys. 

And Cicero, Philippic IT. ^^Ut Helena Trojanis, sic isto huic reipub- 
licoe causa belli, causa pestis atquc cxitii fuit.” That Cicero had this 
passage of Demosthenes in his cyo, appcars^also from another sentence, 
occurring shortly before — Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arborum* 
ct stirpium, sic hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti.” 

^ Kti/a5os has been variously rendered by the translators. ’The idea 
intended to be conveyed is that of a sly, sneaking fellow. Spillan has : 

VOL. II. p 
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you reproach me with is a charge less affecting me than 
them, who approved that alliance before 1 did. But 1 must 
return. — I say, Avlioii yEschines liad excited the war in 
Amphissa, and his coadjutors liad liclpcd to establish enmity 
with Thebes, Philip inarched against us — that was the object 
for which tlicse ])crsoiis embroiled tlie states — and had we 
not roused up a little iu time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves : so far had these men carried matters. In what 
position you then stood to each other, you will learn from 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and 
read them. 

DFXnKE.^ 

In the arclionship of Heropythus, on the twenty diftli of 
the month Ela]:)hebolion, iu the presidency of the Erechtlieian 
tribe, by the advice of the Council and the Generals : Whereas 
Philip hath taken possession of certain neighbouring cities, 
and is besieging others, and finally is pre])aring to advance 
against Attica, setting our treaty at nought, and designs t(> 
break his oaths and the peace, in violation of our common 
engagements : The Council and People have resolved to send 
unto him ambassadoi’s, who shall confer with him, and exhort 
him above all to maiiilain his relations of amity with us and 
his convention, or if not, to give time to the Commonwealth 
for delibcpiition, and coiicliido an armistice until the month 
Thargelion. These have been chosen from the Council ; 
Simus of Aimgyrus, Euthydemus of PJiIyus, Bulagoras of 
Alopece.” 

ANOTHER DECREE. 

In tlie arclionship of ITeropythus, on the last day of the 
month Munychiori, by the advice of the Polemarcli: Whereas 
Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance with us, and 
hath pi’epared to advance with his whole army to the places 
nearest to Attica, violating the engagements that subsist 
between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

*‘base wretch.” Francis : vile animal.’' Leland ; “ scandal to humanity.” 
Brougham: “crafty creature.” Jacobs; SeJdange. Pabst: sMauer 
FvcJta. Auger : “ coeur faus et perfide.” 

I have followed Bekker’s reading of alcOduft. But the other trans- 
lators read alaxvytt, which is found in most' manuscripts. 

^ The archon in this and the following decree is wrong, LysimaChidea 
having been archon in the year when these events happened. 
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unto him a herald and ambassadors, who shall request and 
call upon him to conclude an armistice, so that the people 
may take measures according to circumstances ; for now they 
do not purpose to march out in the event of anytliing reason- 
oblo.' Nearchus son of Sosiiionius and Polycratcs son of 
Epiphron have heen chosen from the Council ; and for herald, 
Euriomus of Anaj)ldystus from the People.” 

Now read the answers : — 

THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS. 

Philip king of Macedou to the Council and People of 
Athens greeting : Of the part whicli you have taken in refe- 
rence to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
exertions you are making to gain over the Thessalians and 
Thebans, and also the Poeotians. Since they are more pru- 
dent, and will not submit their choice to your dictation, but 
stand by their own interest, you shift your ground, and 
sending ambassadors and a herald to me, you talk of engage- 
ments and tusk for an armistice, although I have given you 
no otlbncc. However I have given audience to your ambas- 
sadors, and I agree to your request and am ready to conclude 
an armistice, if you will dismiss your evil counsellors and 
degrade them as they deserve. Farewell.” 

THE ANSWER TO THE TUEDANS. 

Philip king of Maccdon to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting : I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed however 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put faith in their promises and to espouse their 
policy. But since I havo discovered that you would rather 
maintain peace with me than follow the counsels of others, I 

^ That is, ** if Philip conducts himRelf with moderation — with tole- 
rable forbearance — grants reasonable conditions — or the like.'* The 
commentators havo been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians, to avoid com- 
mitting themselves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irresolution, 
and despondency. Jacobs: derm jetzt hat ea noch nicht beichloasen 
auszu'i'ucJcen bei irgend mdaaigen Bedingungen. Pabst : denn jetzt iat 
das Volk bei Bewilligung ertrdglicher Bedingungen keineawega 
schlosaen gegen Philipp auazurucken, 

F 2 
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praise you the more on divers accounts, but chiefly because 
you have consulted in this business for your safety, and pre- 
serve your attachment to me, which I trust will be of no 
small moment to you, if you persevere in that determination. 
Farewell.” 

Philip having thus disposed the states towards each other 
by his contrivances, and being elated by these decrees and 
answers, came with Ins army and seized .hflatca, confident 
that, happen what might, you and the Thebans could never 
again unite. What commotion there was in the city you 
all know; but let me just mention the most striking cir- 
cumstances. 

It was evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents, that Elatca was taken. Tliey rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from Ihcir market-stalls, 
and set fire to the wieker-frames ; ' others sent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter ; and the city was full of 
commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presidents 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went to the 
assembly, and before they could introduce or prepare the 
question,'*^ the whole i)eople were up in their seats.^ When 
the council had entered, and the presidents had reported 
their intelligence and presented the courier, and he had 
made his- statement, the crier asked — ‘‘ Who wishes to 
speak r’ — and no one came forward. The crier put the 

^ Keiske thinks the object of this proceeding was to clear the ground 
of the market, that the people might be stationed there in arms during 
the night. Lcland says it was to clear the place for an assembly, and 
in their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method.'^ But the assembly was held in the Pnyx, and not in 
the market. Another writer has conjectured that the presidents meant 
to force the citizens to attend to public business. Schaefer’s is the more 
probable explanation, that the stalls were burned for a firc-signal, to 
bring the people from the rural districts into the city. 

2 According to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
drew up some formal question or bill to he submitted to the people. 
This was the irpo^ovMviM, In the present case, being a special meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing more 
than the heads of a question, to be afterwards put in the shape of a 
decree if necessaiy. Jacobs translates these words : elie der Senat noch 
scin Geschdft volCbracht und einen vorlilvfigen BescMiiss gefasat hatte. 
Pabst : ehe noch der Senat seine Verhandlungen beendigt nnd einjdut' 
achten ahfje/aast hatte. See Schumann, de Comitiis, chap. ix. 

^ On the hill of the Pnyx. 
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question repeatedly — still no man rose, though all the gene- 
rals were j)rcsent and all the oratoi s, and our country with 
Ijcr common voice called for some one to speak and save her 
— for when the crier raises his voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the common voice of our country. If those 
who desired the salvation of Athens were the proper parties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians would 
have risen and mounted the platform ,* for I am sure you all 
desired her salvation — if those of greatest wealth, the three- 
hundred' — if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealthy, the men who afterwards gave such ample donations; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. Ihit that occa- 
sion, that day, [is it seems, called not only for a patriot and a 
wealthy man, but for one who had closely followed the pro- 
ceedings from their commeiicemeiit, and rightly calculated 
for what object and purpose Philip carried them on. A man 
who was ignorant of these matters, or had not long and care- 
fully studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, 
would iieitlier sec what measures were needful, nor be com- 
petent to advise you. 

Well then — 1 was the man called for upon that day. I 
came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg you for 
two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, that of 
all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
liatriot’s post in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speaking and moving what your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain largo experience for the future in all your 
politicnl concerns.''' 

I said — those who were in such alarm under the idea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion, 

^ See vob I, pp. 52, 301. 

^ Anger has the following note, whether fancifnl or not, I leave to the 
judgment of the reader ; — “ On doit remarquer quo DCmosthene aflfecto 
de sc servir de cc mot paste dans plusieurs endroits do son discours, 
commo pour fairc entendre que s’il avoit, comme guerrier, abandonnd 
son postc h la bataille de ChdronCe, il no I'avoit jamais abandonn5, 
comme miiiistrc, a la t6te des affaires." 

^ Tijs TrouTTjs ‘TToXireiaSf ** the whole range of politics — that political 
knowledge which concerned the Athenian public." As Lord Brougham, 
exprcj’scs it : ‘‘ you may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
for ijhe future." Leland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the politick 
actions of Demosthenes. 
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understand the position of affairs; for I was sure, had that 
really been so, we should have heard not of his being at 
Elatea, but upon our frontiers : he was come however, I knew 
for certain, to make all right for himself in Thebes. Let 
me inform you,” said I, “ liow the matter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possible either to bribe or deceive ho 
has at his command those who have resisted liim from the 
first and still oppose him he can in no way prevail upon : 
what then is his meaning, and why has he seized upon 
Elatea ? He means, by displaying a force in the iieiglibour- 
liood, and bringing up liis troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to iiftimidate his adversaries, that they may cither 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or be compelled. 
Now” — said I — ‘^if determine on tlio present occasion to 

remember any unkindness which tlie Thebans Jiave done us, 
and to regard them in the character of enemies wilh distrust, 
in the first place, wc shall be doing just wliat ThiJip would 
desire ; in the next place, I fear, his present adversai*ies em- 
bracing his friendship and all Philippising with one consent, 
they will both march against x^ttica. P>ut if you will hearken 
to me, and bo pleased to examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
believe it will meet your appnn^al, and I shall dispel the 
danger impending over Athens. What then do 1 advise ? — 
First, away with your present fear; and mther fear all of yo 
for the Thebans — they are nearer harm than wc are — to them 
the peril is more immediate : — next I say, march to Eleusis, 
all the fighting-mon and the cavalry, and sliow yourselves to 
the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing that, as 
the faction who sell their country to Philip have an army to 
support them at Elatea, so the party tlmt will conteiid for 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they arc assailed. 
Further I recommend you to elect ten ambassadors, and em- 
power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
for going there and for the out-march. When tlie ambas- 
sadors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat the matter? Pray attend particularly to this — Ask 
nothing of the Thebans ; (it would be dishonourable at this 
time;) but' offer to assist them if they require it, on the pica 

^ So Lotd Brougham, whom I have followed ; and so Jacobs., ex- 
presses it : hat er alle in seiner Gewalt, 
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that tlicy aro in extreme danger, and wo see the future better 
tlian the}^ do. If they accept this oifer and hearken to onr 
counsels, so shall we have accomplished what w^e desire, and 
our conduct will look ' worthy of the state : should we mis- 
carry, tliey will have themselves to blame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonourable or 
mean.” 

This and more to the like effect I spoke, and left the 
platfonn. It was approved by all ; not a word was said 
against me. Nor did 1 make the speech without moving, nor 
make the motion witliout undertaking the embassy, nor un- 
dertake the embassy without ]>re vailing on tho ''I'hebans.^ 
From tlie beginning to the end 1 went through it all; 1 gave 
myself entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which 
encompassed A th cus. 

Product} me the decree which then passed. Now, iEschinea, 
how would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon 
that day ? Shall I call myself Batalus/ your nickname of 
reproach, and yon not even a hero of the common sort, but 
one of tliose upon the stage, Cresphoiites or Oreon, or tho 

^ I liavc taken Trpoa’X'hf-^^'ros as Jacobs, Pahst, Auger, Lelaud, .and 
SpiJlan have taken it. Ooni pare Sophocles, Eloctra, 680, and Brunck’s note. 

iird yap ^\6ov hs to kKuvov ‘EAAaSos 
TrpucrxrjM* dycSi'os. 

But the sense of ‘‘ pretext,” in which Schaefer understands tlio word, ia 
by no means unsuitable to the passage. 

2 Lord Brougham has a good note on the different modes of turning 
this famous climax, which is cited as an example by Quinetilian, and 
thus imitated by Cicero, pro Milone, — Ncque vero sc populo solum 
sed ctiam Beiiatui commisit; ncque Senatui inodo, sed ctiam pnblicis 
prmsidiis ot armis; neque iis tan turn, verum etiam ejus potystati cui 
Senatus totam rcmpublicam, omnem Italise pacem, cuncta populi Romani 
arma conimiserat.” 

’ The origin of this nickname is doubtful. The early critics were 
not agreed upon it, as we learn from Plutarch. Libanius, in the Life of 
Demosthenes, says that Batalus was an effeminate fluteplayer in Asia 
Minor; which seems to agree with the words of ACscliincs, in his speech 
on tho Embassy, (p. 41,) where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a boy, 5i’ alcrxpovpylav Ka\ KiraiSlav ; afterwards he received 
the name of *Ap7^s (a sort of serpent), on account of the unnatural 
action against his guardians ; and, in his later years, 'SvKo<f>atrrrjs, “ the 
common name of all scoundrels.” Compare page 45 of the same speech ; 
and pages 17 and 18 of the speech against Timarchus, where it is alleged, 
that Demosthenes himself joked about the name of Batalug, and said it 
was a term of endearment used by his aunt. 
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CEnomaus whom you execrably murdered once at Colyttus?^ 
Well ; upon that occasion I the Batalus of Picania was more 
serviceable to the state than you the Gilriomaus of Cothocidso. 
You were of no earthly use ; I did everything which became 
a good citizen. Head the decree. 

THE DECREE OP DEMOSTHENES. 

In the archonship of JSTausicles/ in the presidency of the 
iEantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Sciropliorion, Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Paiania moved : Whereas Philip king 
of Maccdon hath in time past been violating the treaty of 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of his oaths and those la\vs of justice wliiclT are recog- 
nised among all the Creeks, and hath been annexing nnto 
himself cities that no way belong to him, and hath besieged 
and taken some which belong to the Athenians wfthout any 
provocation by the people of Athens, and at the ])resent 
tiihe he is making great advances in cruelty and violence, 
fomsmuch as in certain Ureek cities he puts garrisons and 
overturns their constitution, some he razes to the ground 
and sells the inhabitants for slaves, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreigJi to his 
own country or character, making an insolent use of his 
present fortune, and forgetting that from a potty and insigni- 
hcant porsdn he has come to be unexj)CctoclIy great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,’* less seriously regarded the 

^ Cresphontea, king of Messenia, and one of the Hcraclidoc, was the 
hero of a lost play of Euripides ; Creon is the well known character in 
the (Edipua and Antigone of Sophocles : Q5nomaua, the king of Elia, 
and father of Ilippodamia, was the hero of a tragedy of Ischandcr, in 
th6 performance of which iEschines was hissed off the stage at Colyttus, 
one of the Attic townships 

^ The archon was Lysimachides. 

^ Jacobs : doss er nur harbarische, wenn gleicli ihrri angelioricje Stddte 
wegnahm, Pabst : die zwar dicsem Volke gehOrteiit aher von Barharen 
hewohnt waren. They have both adopted Schaefer’s interpretation of 
lUasy as I have done. Schaefer thus comments on the passage : Scilicet 
totius padphismatis hme vis, hie tenor est, ut Athenienses arma sumcre 
videantur, nbn suorum causd commodorum, quee amissa rccupcrent, sed 
ob communem Grmciae salutem. Cetenim hoc decretum numerem in 
illustrissimis monumentis summee Atheniensium vanitatia, cui oratorcs 
ita velificarentur, ut vel e mythicis temporibus mellitos verborum 
globules repeterent.” 
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offence given to themselves, but now that they see Greek 
cities outraged and some destroyed, they think it would be 
monstrous and unworthy of their ancestral glory to look on 
while the Greeks arc enslaved : Therefore it is resolved by tlie 
Council and People of Athens, that liaving prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the liberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two hundred 
shi]js to sea, and tlieir admiral shall sail up into tlic 
strait^^ of Thermopyla3, and their general and commander of 
horse shall march with the infantry and cavalry to Eleusis, 
and ambassadors shall bo sent to the other Greeks, and first 
of all to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, 
and shall exhort them without dread of Philip to maintain 
their own iudepetidencc and that of Greece at largo, and 
assure them that the Atheuiau people, not remembering auy^ 
variance wliich has formerly arisen between the countries, 
will assist them with troops and money and weapons and 
arms, feeling that for them (being Greeks) to contend among 
themselves fur the leadership is lionourablc, but to bo com- 
manded and deprived of the leadersliip by a man of foreign 
extraction is derogatory to the renown of the Greeks and tho 
virtue of their ancestors : further, the people of Athens do 
not regard the people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or 
race ; they remember also the benefits conferred by their 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans ; for they re- 
stored the children of Hercules who were kept by the Pelo- 
ponnesians out of their hereditary dominion, defeating in 
battle tliose who attempted to resist the descendants of Her- 
cules ; and we gave shelter to CEdipus and his comrades in 
exile ; and many other kind and generous acts have been 
done by us to the Thebans : wherefore now also the people of 
Athens will not desert tho interests of the Thebans and tho 
other Greeks : And let a treaty be entered into with them for 
alliance and intermarriage, and oaths be mutually exchanged. 
Ambassadors : Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of P^ania, 
Hyperides son of Cleander of Spettus, Mnesithides son of 
Antiphanes of Phrearrii, Democrates son of Sophilus of 
Phlyus, Calla3schrus son of Diotimus of Cothocida3.” 

That was the commencement and first step in tho negotia- 
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tion with Thebes : ^ before then the countries had been led by 
these men into discord and hatred and jealousy. That decree 
caused the peril which tiien surrounded us to pass away like 
a cloud. It was the duty of a good citizen^ if lie had any 
better plan, to disclose it at the time, not to find fault now. 
A statesman arid a jiettifogger, ‘ while in no other respect are 
they alike, in this most widely difler. The one declares his 
opinion before the proceedings, and makes himself responsible 
to his followers, to fortune, to the times, to all men : the 
other is silent when ho ought to speak ; at any untoward 
event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time for a 
man who regarded the commonwealth, and for honest coun- 
sel, was then : however I will go to this extent'’ — if any one 
now can point out a better course, or indeed if any other was 
practicable but the one which I adopted, 1 confess tliat I was 
wrong. F or if there be any measure now discovered, which 
(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 

* Jacobs: Dies war dcr Anfanej wnd das erste Verfakren i)i der 
thcbaiscJi.efi Sadau Pabst : Dies trar der A nfaiaj and der erste Schritt, 
der in dtai A lajelcge/nheif en der Thd^aver gcflum uni rde, 

2 Lord Brougham, objecting to Lelaiid’s translation of '^sycophant," 
says, *‘hc might as well call a player a ‘hypocrite/ or a peasant a 
‘villain.' ” This criticism J assent to; yet it is uot easy to find an apt 
word for avKocpdvTTjSf and hence the German translators, as well as some 
of the English, have retained the Greek term. It has various modifi- 
cations of niOaning in the Orators, all having reference, more or less 
remote, to the original meaning of an “ informer.” (See my article 
^vKocl}di'TT]'s in the Archieological Dictionary, where this is fully ex- 
plained.) It may often be rendered “ a slanderer,” and so Auger renders 
it here, “calomniatcur.” Sometimes it denotes a “ vexatious meddler,” 
a “ malignant and sneaking enemy.” Thus Demosthenes says, woi'jjpdu 
6 (nfKo<pdvTr)s Kal ^daKavov. And again, (TVKO(pdvTT)s tout" earrn', alnda'Bai 
fx^v Tvdina, /arjSfV. And (as we have seen) /Esehines says it 

was a common name for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with <rvfxliovKos, an honest adviser or statesman, it 
signifies a factious politician, one who seeks his own interest or that 
of his party, or the gratification of private malice, rather than the good 
of his country; one capable of doing the things which Demosthenes 
charges his adversary with. Such a person may be called a pettifogger 
in politics, just a.s a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in the law. 
The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfactory, yet it seems 
preferable to any other single word. Lord Brougham’s “ partisan ” is 
too weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say “ an honest politician 
and a factious one,” &c. 

^ I w’Ul go to this extreme length in making concession.” Or as 
Lord Brougham has it : “I will go to such an excess of candour.” 
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ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none, if there 
^vas none, if none can be suggested even at this day, what was 
a statesman to do ? Was lie not to choose the best measures 
^Yithin Ins reach and view That did I, iEschines, When the 
crier asked, “ Who wishes to speak T’ — not, Who wishes to 
complain about the past, or to guarantee the future V Whilst 
you on those occasions sat mute in the assembly, I camo 
forward and spiakc. However,, as you omitted then, tell us 
now. Say, wliat ischemo that I ought to have devised, what 
favourable o])portunity was lost to the state by my neglect? — 
what cdhaiice was there, what better plan, to which 1 should 
iaivc directed the people ? But no ! The past is with all the 
world given iiy) ] no one even proposes to deliberate about 
it ; the future it is, or the ])resent, wlneh demands tlie action 
of a counsellor. At the time, as it ajipearcd, tlierc were 
dangers impending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of 
my ])olicy at that crisis ; don’t rail at the event. TIic end 
of all tilings is what the Deity pleases : his lino of policy it is 
that sliows the judgment of the statesman. Do not then 
impute it as a crime to me that Bhilip chanced to conquer in 
liattle : that issue depended not on me, but on Cod, Prove 
that 1 adojited not all measures ihat according to human cal- 
culation were feasible — that I did not honestly and diligently 
and with exertions beyond my strength carry them out — or 
that my enterprises were not honoxirable and worthy of the 
state and necessary. Show me this, and accuse me as soon 
as you like. But if the Inirricane that visited us Iiath been 
too powerful, not for us only, but for all Greece besides, what 
is the fair course V As if a merchant, after taking every pre- 
caution, and furnishing his vessel with everything that he 
thought would ensure her safety, because afterwards he met 
with a storm and liis tackle was strained or broken to pieces, 

^ The Orator, as Schaefer rightly observee, suppresses the answer to 
his own question, which, if fully expressed, would be as follows : — The 
fair thing is, not to blame me for events which were inevitable. You 
might as well blame a shipowner,” &c. Leland saw the true meaning, 
and expresses it in his translation : “ What then? Am I to lie accused? 
With equal justice might the trader,” &c. And thus Auger : ^‘Que faire, 
jo vous prie ? Faut ii m’imputcr ce contre-temps ? ” &c. Other translators 
have road apparently, and misconceived the sense of the passage. 
I hav# thought it better to preserve the looseness of the original, which 
is not at all unnatural, and will not mislead the intelligent reader. 
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should be charged with the shipwreck ! Well, but I was 
not the pilot” — he might say— just as I was not the general. — 
^‘Fortune was not under my control: all was under hers.” 

Consider and reflect upon this — If, with the Thebans on 
our side, we were destined so to fare in the contest, what was 
to be expected, if wo had never had them for allies, but they 
had joined Philip, as ho used every eflbrt of persuasion to 
make them do V And if, when the battle was foiiglit three 
days march from Attica, such peril and alarm siiiToiiiKlcd 
•the city, what must wo have expected, if the same disaster 
had happened in some part of our territory 1 As it was, (do 
you see ?) wo could stand, meet, breathe ; mightily did one, 
two, three days, help to our preservation:^ in the other case 
— but it is wrong to mention things, of which we have been 
spared the trial by the favour of some deity, and by our pro- 
tecting ourselves with the very alliance which you assail. 

All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men of 
the jury, and to the outer circle of liearers; for, as to Ihis 
contemptible fellow, a short and plain argument would suffice. 

If the future was revealed to you, A'lschines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought to 
have forewarned ns at the time. If you did not foresee it, 

^ That is, Philip, by his letters and by his embassies. Compare p. HOI, 
fiTju oVas r6r' i]<p( fi (f>wvas 6 ^l\nnros k. t. A, Most of tho translators 
take mean Aeschines. The writer of an article in tho Edin- 

burgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 483, said to have been the late Justice 
Williams, has the following note : — If inuvo^ he the true reading, wo 
are aware that Philip must be meant. But the spirit of the passage 
itself, and tho analogy of the whole oration, lean to outos, as wc trans- 
late it.” I cannot assent to this criticism. The orator wishes to impress 
upon his hearers the great importance which Philip attached to the 
alliance of Thebes. lie docs not mean to charge Alschincs with openly 
advocating Philip’s cause : on the contrary, he represents iEschincs 
as having then held his tongue. Lcland saw the true meaning. His 
version is : but united with our enemy in compliance with all his 
urgent solicitations.” So did Auger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer 
calls babbling, cackling Frenchman.” His version is: “ce prince 
alors epuisoit sa politique pour s’attachcr ce peuple.” The Germans 
are wrong. 

2 The infinitives, crryivai, <ruv€A0€?i/, kva’nvtvaai, depend upon eSotrav. 

I have given a turn in the translation, to prcsei-ve the force of the 
original. The translators, all but Jacobs, have made a shocking mess 
of this passage. Jacobs : Weisnt Du nicht, doss jetz tin und zwei ^md 
drei l^age^um aufrecht zu stehn, zusammen zu kommen^ aufzuatlmaih 
und vielcit Andre der Stadt zur Rettung verschajfl hahen ? 
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jou fire responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why 
then do you accuse me in this behalf, rather than I you ? 
A ];ctter citizen have I been than you in respect of the 
matters of which I am speaking, (otliem I discuss not at 
]>rcsent,) inasmuch as I gave myself up to what seemed foi* 
the general good, not shrinking from any ])ersonal danger, 
nor taking thought of any; whilst you neither suggested 
better measures, (or mine would not have been adopted,) nor 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine : exactly what the 
basest })erson and worst enemy of the state would do, arc you. 
found to liave done after the event; and at the same time 
Aristi-atus in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasos, the deadly foes 
of our state, arc bringing to trial the friends of Athens, and 
yllschincs at Athens is accusing Demosthenes. Surely the 
man, who waited to found liis reputation ii})on the misfor- 
tunes of the Creeks,^ deserves rather to perish than to accuse 
another; nor is it possible that one, who has profited by the 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, can 
bo a w(dl-wisher of his country. You show yourself by your 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even yoiir 
political inaction.* Is anything going on that appears good 
for the people ? Allschines is mute. Has anything untoward 
happened or amiss? Forth comes Asschines; just as fractures 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is attacked 
with disease. 

I3ut since he insists so strongly on the event, I will even 
assert something of a paradox ; and I beg and pray of you 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider what I 
say. li then the results had been foreknown to all, if all 
liad foreseen them, and you, yEschines, had foretold them and 
protested with clamour and outcry — you that never opened 
your mouth — not even then should the Commonwealth have 
abandoned her design, if she had any regard for glory, or 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed in 

^ Literally : for whom the misfortunes of the Greeks were kept in 
store to get repute by.” Pabst : Wer ayf die Ungluchs/dUc der Hellenen 
gewartat, um durch dieselben heriihmt zu we7'den. 

2 The Edinburgh reviewer : “ by what you do in public affairs, and 
by what you decline doing.” Auger : “ Par vos discours, ct meme par 
votro^ silence.” Jacobs : was im Staate ti'dhst und wiedei'um nicht 
treibst. Pabst ; durch Deine Thcilnahmc %md Kichtihcilnahme an der 
Vcrwaltung dea Staats, 
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her enterprise, a thing to which all mankind are liable, if the 
Deity so wills it ; but then — claiming precedency over others, 
and afterwards abandoning lier pretensions — she would have 
incurred the charge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
resigned without a struggle that which our ancestors en- 
countered every danger to win, who \vould not have spit 
upon you ? Let mo not say, tlic commonwealth or myself! ^ 
With what eyes, I pray, could we have beheld strangers 
visiting the city, if the result had been what it is, and Philip 
had been chosen leader and lord of all, but otlicr people 
without us had made the struggle to prevent it; especially 
when in former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle fbr honour ? For what 
Grecian or wliat barbarian is ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedjnmonians who were in might before them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and gladly 
have been given to our commonwealth, to take what she 
pleixsed and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
law and let another power command in Greece ? But, as it 
seems, to the Athenians of that day such conduct would not 
have been national, or natural, or endurable : none could at 
any period of time persuade the co'rnmoiiwealth to attach 
herself in secure subjection to the powerful and unjust : 
through every age has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
for precedency and honour and glory. And this you esteem 
so noble and congenial to your principles, that among your 

^ 1. e. Let me not say anything so shocking, bo revolting to niy 
feelings, as to suppose that the commonwealth or myself could deserve 
such an indignity ! ” According to the natural course of the argument 
wc should rather have expected the orator to conclude by saying— 

the commonwealth would have acted a despicable part,” or the like. 
But adopting a strong expression, he takes care to preserve a respectful 
euphemism towards the Athenian people, and surprises his adversary by 
suddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of the degenerate 
policy. Immediately afterwards he reverts (but in milder language) to 
the disgrace which would have fallen upon the country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Schaefer’s, who under- 
stands KaTaTTv(r€i€. 'Another, to which, if it were borne out by the 
words, I should be much inclined, is offered by the Edinburgh reviewer, 
who translates it : “ to say nothing of the state or myself,” and observes. 

The meaning is, not that the state and I are blameless, but if such 
a line of policy had been adopted, who w6uld not have regarded even 
you, iEsebines, the most worthless animal in the city, with ne'^ and 
additional contempt, d fortiori, me, and dfortmimo, the city itselfl" 
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ancestors you honour most those who acted in such a spirit ; 
and witli reason. For who would not admire the viiluu of 
those men, who resolutely embarked iii tlieir galleys and 
quitted country and home, rather than receive foreign law, 
choosing I’hcmistocles who gave such counsel for their general, 
and stoning Cyrsilus to death who advised submission to the 
terms imposed — not him only, but your wives also stoning 
his wife 'P Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not for 
an orator or a general, who might help them to a pleasant 
servitude : they scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered, that he was not 
born to his father or mother only, but also to his country.^ 
What is the dihbrence ? He that thinks himself born for 
liis parents only, waits for his appointed or natural end : ho 
that thinks himself bom for his country also, will sooner 
perish than behold her in slav(Ty, and will regard tlie insults 
and indignities, which must 1x5 borne in a commonwealth 
enslaved, as more terrible tlian death. 

Had I attempted to say, that I instructed you in senti- 
ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who would 
not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such p)’inciples 
are your own j I show that before my time such was the 
spirit of the commonwealth ; though certainly in the execu- 
tion of the particular measures 1 claim a share also for my- 
self. The prosecutor, arraigniug the whole proceedings, and 
embittering you against me as the cause of our alarms and 
dangers, in Ids eagerness to deprive me of honour for the 
moment, robs you of the eulogies that should endure for ever. 

^ Cieem (de Officiis, III. 11) has borrowed this anecdote from Demo- 
filhenes. The same story is related by Herodotus (IX. 4 , b), who calk 
the person not Cyrsilus, but Jjycidas. The terms w^re offered by Mar- 
doniiis to the Athenians, while they were in Salamls. The advice of 
Lycidas was given to the council, and the people outside hearing of it, 
proceeded immediately to inflict summary punishment upon him. 

2 Compare Cicero pro Milone,— “ Jliccinc vir patrim natus usquam 
nisi in patria morietur 1" The “ neccssaria mors ” of Cicero is the same 
as the rdu rijs et/Ltap/xeVtjy Odparos of Demosthenes. These expressions 
are illustrated by Aulus Gellius, XIIL 1, who quotes the following pas- 
sage from the first riiilippic of the Roman : — 

‘‘ Hunc igitur ut sequercr properavi, quem prsesentes non sunt sccuti : 
non ut proficerem aliquid ; neque enim speraham id, nec praestare 
poteram; sed ut, si quid mihi humanitus aecidisset, (multa autem im- 
pendiere videntiir praater naturam praeterque fatum,) hiijus diei vocem 
teatem reipublicae relinquercm mcae perpetuae erga so voluntatis.'" 
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For should you, under a disbelief in the wisdom of my policy, 
convict the defendant, you will appear to have done wrong, 
not to have suftcred what befel you by the -cruelty of fortune. 
JBut never, novDr can you have done wrong, 0 Athenians, 
ill undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all ! 
I swear it by your forefathers — those that met the peril at 
Marathon, those that took the field at Idahea, those in the sea- 
fight at 8alamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other 
bi’ave men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honour, the country buried, 
Aeschines, not only the successful or victorious ! Justly ! For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all : their fortune 
has been such as the Deity assigned to each.* 

Accursed scribbler P you, to deprive mo of the approbation 
and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and 
battles and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present 
trial the least coiigeiTi ; but I ! — 0 you third-rate actor ! — 1, 
that rose to counsel the state bow to maintain lier pre- 
eminence! in what spirit was I to mount the hustings? In 
the spirit of one having unworthy counsel to offer?'* — I should 

^ So muck criticism has keen lavished, both in ancient and modern 
times, on the beauty of this celebrated passage, that even to refer to all 
that has been said would be impossible. 1 shall content myself with 
transcribing^ the remarks of the writer, whom I have before adverted to, 
of the Editihurgh Review : — “ The whole passage,” he says, “ is teeming 
and bursting with proofs of snperlmman high-mindedness and devotion.” 
But he observes further, — “ The argument is not lost sight of for an 
instant in the midst of this inflammation. The sentence containing 
the apostrophe is not closed, before we find it recurring, and in such 
a shape as induces us to suppose, that for its .sake the oratory is intro- 
duced. Longinus says that Demosthenes here gives a proof of the 
nccessi^ of keeping sober even in excesses, diddcrKcoi^ on k&u j^aKx^vfxao-i 
vi)<p€iv duayKalov. He notices also the dexterity and address with which 
the difference of success in the two cases is managed. They arc not 
called conquerors of Marathon, &c., but the comhateints ; and then the 
orator is beforehand with any objection, (rdv aKpoar-^v (pQdvcuv^) by turn- 
ing short round upon iEschines, and reminding him that all, whether 
successful or not, had equal honours.” 

2 TpajxiiaTOKv<p(>)v is one that stoops or pores over papers and writ- 
ing.” He alludes to the office of clerk, formerly held by iHschines, not 
to his father’s school, as some have supposed. Jacobs renders the word 
Buchstahenhocker. Pabst : A ktenhocker. 

^ Literally : ‘‘ intending to offer counsel unworthy of these {rovT(t}v) 
my countrymen ] ” Let the student be careful not to connect 'fovroiv 
with npeoT^iwu, The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, to the 
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have deserved to perish 1 You yourselves, men of Athens, 
may not try private and public causes on the same principles: 
tlie coinjmcts of every-day life you arc to_ judge of by par- 
ticular laws and circumstances ; the measures of statesmen^ 
by reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you 
think it your duty to act worthily of them, you should every 
one of you consider, when you come into court to decide 
public (|uestions, that together witli your stall' and ticket^ the 
spirit of the commonwealth is delivered to you. 

Ihit ill touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I wall 
return from my digression. 

^ On our arrival Jit Thebes, we found ambassadors there from 
Philip, from the Idiessalians and from his other allies; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that 
I am not asserting tliis now to serve my own purposes, read 
me the letter whicii we ambassadors despatehed on the in- 
stant. So outrageous is my opponent’s malignity, that, if any 
advautago was procured, lie attributes it to the occasion, not 

plaintilT, or defendant, (who were always in court,) or to their respec- 
tive friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury or 
surrounding spectators, designates them simply as olnos or ovroi, and 
is easily understood by his liearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 
Jaeob.s here has : SollC ich sagen was der Siadt tuiururdig tear ? 

1 There were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The wliole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 500 each, a thousand being* lett as supernumeraries, 
to supply deticiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
"were ten courts at Athens, among wdiich the services of these juroFS 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court w^as designated by a colour, and also by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of the jury 6ection.s was likewise designated by a letter. When 
the juries had to be impanelled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
ferent courts w’ere drawm out of another: each pair of lots so draw-n 
out determined wdiat section should be assigned to what court. When 
the whole section was not required, the individual jurors who were to 
form the panel were chosen by lot, each juror having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon it. The courts being thus allotted, 
every juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which was 
marked the letter and colour of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him- instant admission. The ticket, which 
he rettirncd to the magistrate when the 'business was concluded, entitled 
him to his fee. 

VOL. II. G 
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to me; while all miscarriages he attributes to me and my 
fortune. And according to him, as it seems, I, the orator and 
adviser, have no merit in results of argument and counsel, 
but am the sole author of misfortunes in arms and strategy. 
Could there bo a more brutal calumniator or a more exe- 
crable? Read the letter. 

letter is read?^ ^ 

On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in iiigh praise of Jdiilip 
and disjiaragement of you, bringing up all the hostilities that 
you ever committed against the Thebans. In fine, they 
urged them to show their gratitude for the services done by 
Pliili[), and to avenge themselves for the injuries wliieh you 
had done them, either — it inattei’cd not which — by giving 
them a passage against yon, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica ; and they pj'ovcd, as tlicy fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and otlier efieets of Attica 
would come into Rmotia, wlioreas l>y acting as they said we 
should advise JJoeotia would suffer piiloge through the W'ar. 
And much they said besides, tending all to the same point. 
The reply that wc made I would give my life to recapitulate, 
but I fear*, as the occasion is ]^ast, you will look upon it as if 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and 
regard any talk about them as a useless troul.iling of you.“ 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer they 
returned. Take and read this : 

\^The answer of the Thebans.^ 

After this they invited and sent for you. You marched to 
their succour, and — to omit wliat happened between — their 
reception of you was so friendly, that, while their infantry 
and cavalry were outside the walls, they admitted your army 
into their houses and citadel, among their wives and children 
and all that was most precious. Why, uj^on that day three 
of the noblest testimonies were before all mankind home in 
your favour by the Thebans, one to your courage, one to 

^ This, and all the documents subsequently referred to by the Orator, 
are lost. 

2 Spillan : ** useless trouble.’' Leland : useless and odious.” Francis ; 
** idle impertinence.” Jacobs : title Bdiisiigung, 
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yolir justice, one to your good behaviour.' For when they 
preferred fighting on your side to fighting against you, they 
held you to bo braver and juster in your demands tlnu 
Philip; and when they put under your cliargo wluit they and 
all men arc most watchful to protect, their wives and chib 
dren, they showed that tliey had confidence in your good 
beliaviour. In all which, men of Athens, it appeared tl)ey 
had rightly estimated your character. For after your forces 
entered tlie city, not so much as a groundless complaint was 
prefei’red against you by any one ; so discreetly did you 
helaivo y<uirselves : and twice arrayed on their side in tho 
earlier battles, that by the river and tho winter-battle,^ you 
pi’oved yourselves not irrejamchablo only, but admirable in 
your discipline, your (upiipmeuts, and your zeal: which called 
fortli eulogies from otl^er men to yon, sacrifice uud thanks- 
giving from you to tlie Gods. And I would gladly ask 
^schiues — while these things were going on, and the city 
w.MS full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether ho joined 
with tho multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the juiblic success. 
For if he was ]) resent and appeared with the rest, is not his 
conduct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the Gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to eoudemn — you that have sworn by the Gods'? 
If ho was nut present, docs lie not deserve a thousand deaths 
foi’ grieving to behold what others rejoiced at i ^ Bead me 
now the decrees. 

[T/ie decrees for sacrifice.^ 

^ '2,u}<ppo(Tvvr}s ia variously rendered by the translators : '' continence 

self-command ; ” “ virtue ; ” honour.” Auger : ‘‘sagesse ; ” and after- 
wards, ** vertu.” Jacobs : E7itliaU!i(tmkeiL Fabst ; Mdssigung, And 
in truth the word includes more or less of all these meanings. 

^ See Appendix IX. 

^ Lord Brougham observes as follows : — 

“ The beauty of this passage is very striking. Not merely the exqui- 
site diction — tlic majesty of the rhythm— the skilful collocation — tho 
picturesque description of iEschines’ dismay and skulking from the 
public rejoicings; but the argument is to be observed and admired. It 
is a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for tho momen- 
tary victory at which alone an orator often aims. It is not closely 
reasoned ; it is not a complete dilemma ; a retort is obvious, (to use the 
language of the logicians,) and this is always fatal, being the test be- 
fore which no bad dilemma can stand. JSschines had only to embrace 

g2 
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We thus were engaged in sacrifice ; the Thebans were in 
the assurance that they had been saved through us ; and it 
had come about, tliat a people, who seemed likely to want 
assistance through the practices of these men, were them- 
selves assisting others in consequence of my advice which you 
followed. What language Pliilip then uttered, and in what 
trouble ho was on tliis account, you sliall learn from his 
letters wdiich he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them, 
that the jury may know wluit my perseverance and journeys 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
pulled to pieces, accomplished. 

Athenians, you have had rnan}^ groat and renowned orators 
before me; the fiimons (Jallistratus, Aristo2)hon, Ceplialiis, 
Thrasybulus, liundreds of others ; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state : for 
instance, the mover of a resolution would not be ambassador; 
the ambassador would not move a resolution ; each one left 
for himself some relief, and also, should anything hajDpen, an 
excuse.^ How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldness (is to do everything yourself ? 
I don’t say that : but such was my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security ; a man should have been 
only too happy to perform his duty without neglect.^ As to 

the second alternative — the second horn — and it never could have 
transfixed him. 

‘I did remain at home, not mourning over the success of your 
measures, but their wickedness ; not grudging the people their short- 
lived joy, but grieved to see them deluded by your arts to their ruin.’ 
This answer was complete. Nevertheless, there are hut very few com- 
.plete dilemmas in the whole course of any argument upon any subject ; 
and the one under consideration is quite good enough to pass with an 
audience in a speech. Many much less complete are every day used 
with us both in the senate, in popular assemblies, and es'en at the bar, 
and with sufiicient success. This whole passage would be of certain 
success in our parliament.” 

I may add, that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, /Eschines 
having no reply. 

' *Ava<f>op^ means ''power of casting or shifting the blame upon some 
other person or thing.” This is not sufficiently expressed by the word 
" resource,” which Lcland and other translatoi*s have ; nor indeed have 
we any word exactly corresponding. Auger: **une sdrctc.” Jacobs: 
MUckenhalti * 

^ Schaefer explains this differently : " sed boni consulendum esse, si 
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myself I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly,' yet I was per- 
suaded, that none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none would execute them better, none as ambassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty myself. Head the letters of I’hilip. 

[The hdters.] 

To this did my policy, ^schines, reduce Philip. Tliis lan- 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his 
voice so boldly against Athens ! For which I was justly 
crowned by the peojde; and you were present and o])posed it 
not, and Diondas who preferred an indictment obtained not 
Ins share of the votes. Here, read me the decrees which were 
then absolved, and which this man never indicted. 

[The decrees.^ 

These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words and 
syllables, which Aristoiiicus drew up formerly, and Ctesiphon 
the defendant has now. And /Eschines neither arraigned 
these himself, nor aided the ])arty who preferred an indict- 
ment. Yet, if his present charge against mo bo true, he 
inight then have arraigned Demomeles tho mover and Hype- 
rides wdth more show of reason than ho can tho defendant. 
Why? Because Ctesiphon may refer to them, and to the 
decisions of the courts, and to the fact of ^Eschines not 
having accused them, although they moved the same decrees 
which ho has now, and to the laws which bar any further 
])rocccdings in such a case,* and to many points besides : — 
wliereas then the question would have been tried on its own 
merits, before any such advantages had been obtained.^ But 
then, I imagine, it would have been impossible to do what 

Ouis, non curd adhibitd, sorte fatali uterctur.” And so Jacobs ; 
fionclern dass man sich gefallen lassen iniisfiCy hei dem Bewnsstseyn 
nichts unterlasscn zu habeji, das, was seyn 7mi88, zu leiden, I do not 
assent to this interpretation, wbicb would give too emphatic a sense to 
the words jj.r]^€y irapaXeiTrcDy. As I take it, they refer to & SeT, so that 
we understand twu Seoyroijy after 

* Spillan has it literally : ** concerning matters thus transacted.*' 
Brougham : “ for things so settled." Pabst : gegen dasy was schon also 
n’rhandelt warden ist. It refers undoubtedly to the previous decision 
of the courts, though irpaxO^yruv docs not signify ‘‘ decided,” as Leland, 
Auger, and Jacoh.s express it in their translations. 

^ Itplv Ti Tovrevy TrpoKa^iiv^ “ before it \i,€. before the party accused] 
bad secured any of these advantages,” i,e. any of, those preliminary oh* 
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iEschines now docs — to pick out of a multitude of old dates 
and decrees what no man knew before, and what no man 
would have expected to hear to-day, for the purpose of 
slander — -to transpose dates, and assign measures 1o the 
wrong causes instead of the right, in order to make a plausible 
case. That was iinpossiVdc then. Every statement must have 
been according to the truth, soon after the facts, wdiile you 
still remembered the particulars and had them almost at 
your fingers’ ends. Therefore it was that he shunned all 
investigation at the time, and has come at this late iieriod; 
thinking, as it ajipears to me, that you would make it a con- 
test of orators, instead of an inquiry into political conduct; 
that words would be criticised, and not interests of state. 

Then he plays the sophist,^ and says, you ought to dis- 
regard the opinion of us which you came from home with— 
that, as when you audit a man’s account under the impression 
that he has a surplus, if it casts up right and nothing remains, 
you allow it,^ so should you now accept the fair conclusion of 
the argument. Only see, how rotten in its nature (and justly 
so) is every wicked contrivance 1 For by tliis very cunning 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, that 
I am my country’s advocate and lie is Philip’s. Fad not this 
been your opinion of each, lie would not have tried to persuader 
you (liffei>^ntiy. That he has however no reasonable ground 
for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily show, 
not by casting accounts — for that mode of reckoning applies 
not to measures — but by calling the circumstances briefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and 
witnesses. 

Through my policy, which be arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans invading this country with Philip, as all expected, 

jeetions which enable the accused to defend himself irrespectively of the 
merits of the question. Schaefer reads irpoaKa^ilp, and renders it: 
''priusquam horum quidquam subaidio assumpsisset.” Pahat follows 
him. If I adopted that reading, I would translate thus : “ before it got 
any of these points mixed up with it.” 

^ So Spillan : and Jacobs : spielt er den Soplmten. 

The illustration is taken, not from common tradesmen’s accounts, 
as Keiske supposes, nor from the census for classification of citizens, as 
Schaefer thinks, hut rather from the audit of oflicial accounts by the 
AoyKTTal Athens. To them he clearly refers in the cxprcsaion.hclow, 
Koytatcus aga kolX fxdprvcfL The passage in .^schincs cont. 

Cte8iph.(62) confirms this view. ' The 
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they joined our ranks and prevented liim; — instead of the 
war being in Attica, it took place seven hundred furlongs 
from tlie city on the confines of Boiotia; — instead of corsairs 
issuing from Euboea to jdiinder us, Attica was in ])eacc on 
the coast-side during the wliole war; — instead of Pliilip being 
master of the Hellespont by hiking Byzantium, the Byzan- 
tines were onr auxiliaries against him. Does this computation 
of services, think you, resemble the casting of accounts'? Or 
should we strike these out on a balance,^ and not look that 
they bo kept in everlasting remembrance? I will aiot set 
down, that of the cruelty, remarkable in cases where Philip 
got peoj^Ie all at once into his power, others have had the 

Tlio expressions rtOeh \j/T}<povsy avravtXuuy refer to the use of counters 
hy the ancients in their arithmetical processes, lienee conies our word 
‘‘calculation/’ from cakuhts, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal translation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible in 
our language, and therefore I have avoided it. 

^ /. c. strike tliom out of the credit side of the account, by means of 
a sct-otl* on the debit side, hord nrougham : “ must these events be 
taken out of tlie opposite side of my account ? ” The meaning is pro- 
perly explained by llciske : “ Existimasne, res has prseclare a me gestas 
cx hominum memorid tolli debere propter ingentes clades quas pasei 
fiurausl” Schaefer, who is followed by Jacobs and Pabst, has giren a 
different interpretation. Taura, according to him, means both the ser- 
vices of Demosthenc.s, and the malpractices of /Eschines; and durai/chuv 
ravra is to set them off against one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pahst introduces this amplification of ravra into his text, feeling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context ; glaubst X>w, 
dasfi man Da^s, teas iclifw\ Du. (jegen das VaterJand gethan hast, g^gen 
eiuander aufhebcn mussc. This interpretation is not only not borne 
out by the words, but contrary to the scope of the whole passage. De- 
mosthenes is not saying anything here about the misdeeds of ylischines ; 
and the notion of setting them off against his own services was too 
palpably absurd to suggest for a moment. He has been enumerating 
certain good results pf his administration. His argument is : “ These 
are positive services which I have rendered you, deserving gratitude 
and permanent record. You cannot treat them as credits, to be can- 
celled by a debit side of the question. Such a mode of reckoning is 
well enough for an arithmetical eoniputatiou, but is inapplicable to a 
case of this kind.” Here he stops short, and why? He felt that at this 
very moment Cheeronea and its results, constantly present to his own 
thoughts, might cross the minds of his hcarei's ; and that he might be 
met with the objection,—*^ If you take credit fo^thc victories, you must 
have the discredit of the defeats: your policy must be judged of as 
a whole.” To this indeed he had an answer, but not exactly in the 
present lino of argument; therefore ho turns it off, spurning the bare 
idea of Jlschines’ illustration. 
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trial j whilst of the generosity, which, casting about for his 
future purposes, he assumed towards Athens, you have hap- 
pily enjoyed the fruits. I pass that by. 

Yet this I do not hesitate to say; that any one desirous of 
truly testing an orator, not of cahimniating him, would never 
have made the charges that you advanced just now, inventing 
similes, mimicking words and gestures : (doubtless it hath 
determined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word 
or that, wliotlier I moved my hand one way or tlic other!) no! 
ho would have examined the facts of the case, what means and 
resources our country possessed, when I entered on the admi- 
nistration, wliat, when I applied myself to it, I collected for 
her, and what was the condition of our adversaries. Then, 
if I had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to 
be guilty; if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
calumniated me. Ilowever, as you have declined this course, 
I will adopt it. See if I state the case flxirly. 

For resources — our country possessed the isLaiiders ; not 
all, but the weakest ; for neither Chios, nor Ithodes, nor 
Corcyra wais with us : subsidies * she had amounting to five- 
and-forty talents ; and tlicy were anticipated : infantry or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarming 
and wrought most in favour of the enemy — these men had got 
all our neighbours to be hostile rather than friendly to us ; 
Megarians, -.Thebans, Euboeans. 8uch were the circumstances 
of our state ; no man can sjiy anything to the contrary: look 
no^v at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with unlimited sway, the 
most impoidant thing for military operations: in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
not responsible to any one, but himself absolute master, 
leader, and lord of all. I, who xvas matched against him — for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under my control 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me — even to this you invited his hirelings as well as my- 
self ; and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happened 

* 

^ tribute from the islanders. See vol. i. p. 77, note 1. 
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for some cause or other,) your resolutions were passed' for 
the enemy's good. Still under these disadvantages I got you 
; for allies Mubocans, Achteaus, ("orinthians, Thebans, Megarians, 

I Lcf $£diiuis, Corcyrreans ; from whom were collected fifteen 
: t’ijj^Usand mercenaries and two . thousand horse, besides the 
^ National troops.^ Of money too I procured as largo a contri- 
bution as possible. 

If you talk about just conditions wdth the Thebans,'* -d^s- 
chines, or with the l^yzantines or FAduuans, or discuss now 
the (|uestiou of equal terms, first I say — you are ignorant 
that of those galleys formerly which defended Greece, being 
three hundred in number, our commonwealth furnished two 
liundrecl, and never (as it seemed) thought herself injured by 
having done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or cx- 
I pressed any dissatisfaction ; — shame on her if she had ! — but 
was grateful to the gods, that, when a common danger beset 
the Greeks, she alone furnished doable what the rest did for 
the ])rescrvation of all. Besides, it is but a poor favour you 
do your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the 
i use of telling us now what we shovdd luivc done? — Why, 
being in the city and present, did you not make your pro- 
posals tlieii ; if indeed they vrere practicable at a crisis, when 
‘ we had to accept not what we liked but what tlie circum- 
stances allowed? Remember, there Avas one ready to bid 
against xis, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
I give money into the bargain. 

But if I am accused for wdiat T have actually done, bow 
would it have been, if, through my hard bargaining, the states 
had gone off and attached themselves to Philip, and he had 
become master at the same time of Euboea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium ? Wliat, thinlc ye, these impious men would have said 
or done ? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned — • 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — that he 
had got command of the Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

' Literally: “ You left the assembly, having passed resolutions.” See 
my observations in the Preface, p. 14. 

' I believe this means the national troops of the allies. See Appendix 
^ IX. Schaefer, however, takes ttoXitikuu to be the same as oiKfiwu just 
' above. 

^ vEschines, in his speech (73), complains that the terms of the treaty, 
t’oncludfed by Demosthenes with the Thebans, were most disadvantageous 
to Athens. 
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come master of the corn-trade of Greece — that a heavy neigh- 
bour-war had by means of the Thebans been brought into 
Attica — that the sea had become unnavigable by the excur- 
sion of pirates from Euboea ! All this would they have said 
sure enough, and a gi^eat deal besides. A wicked, Avicked thing, 
0 Athenians, is a calumniator always, every way spiteful and 
fault-finding. Jkit this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
from the beginning never did anything honest or liberal ; a 
very ape of a tragedian, village (Enomaiis, countei'feit orator 
What advantage has your eloquence " been to your country I 
Now do you speak to us about the past ^ As if a pliysiciaii 
should visit his patients, and not order or prescribe anything 
to cure the disease, but on the death of any one, when tliu 
last ceremonies wore performing, shonld folloAv him to the 
grave and expound, how, if the poor fellow had done tliis and 
that, he never would have died ! Idiot I do you speak now ? 

Even the defeat — if you exult in that w))ich should make 
you gi'oan, you accursed one ! — by nothing that I hjvve 
done will it appear to Inwo befallen us. Consider it thus, 
O Athenians. From no embassy, on which I was commis- 
sioned by you, did I ever come away defeated l)y tho 
ambassadors of Philip — neither from Thessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kings of Thrace, nor from Byzantium, 

^ Leland renders this passage as follows : A false accuser, my coum 
trymcri, is a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous and industrious 
in seeking pretences of complaint. And such is the very nature of this 
fox in human shape,— a stranger to everything good or liberal, — thb 
theatrical ape, this strolling player, this blundering haranguer ! ” Jacobs ; 
J^in boshaftes Wesen, I hr Maaner Athens y iat der ^Sycophant, hoshafi 
iminer und uberally misgiinstiy und srhvuihsuchtig ; aber dieser Wield 
hier iat cine Bealie von ^alur ; von Aahcginn hat er nichls Oesundeii, 
nickts Freiainniges getliany dieser leihiiafte Affe der TragodiCy dkatr 
dbrfische OeiioinatiSy dieser Eedner ron schlechtestein Schrot und Korn- 

As to niyados, see page G5, note 2 ; and as to CEuomaus, sec page 72, 
note 1. 

^ AetySrrjs is used not only to signify craft and cleverness in general, 
but specially to describe the quality of a powerful and effective speaker. 
So it occurs several times in Dionysius. It is applied, however, both in 
a good and in a bad sense, according to circuinstancjcs, as many other 
words are. Thus we may call a man an orator, either simply, meaiiine: 
a. public speaker, or by way of praise, meaning a good speaker, or in- 
vidiously, meaning to say that he is an artful speaker, able to make the 
worse apj)ear the better cause. Compare iEschines cent. Cte3.*73, 83; 
Demosth. Do Cor. 318. 
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nor from any other place, nor on the last recent occasion fi’om 
Tliebes ; l)ut where his ambassadors were Yanquished in argu- 
ineiit, ho came with arms and carried tlie day. And for this 
you call me to account; and are not ashamed to jeer the 
same person for cow^ardice, whom you require singlehanded to 
overcome the might of Plulip — and that too by words! For 
wdiat else had 1 at my command Certainly not tlic spirit^ 
of each individual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the con- 
duct of the war, for wluch you would make me accountable ; 
such a blunderer are you ! 

Yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respon- 
sible for I allow’ the utmost scrutiny ; I deprecate it not. 
What are his functions? To observe things in the beginning, 
to foresee and foretell them to others, — this I have done : 
again; wherever ho tinds delays, back w’ardn ess, ignorance, 
jealousies, vices iiibereut and unavoidable in all communities, 
to contract them into the narrowest compass, and on the 
other hand, to promote unanimity and friendship and zeal 
in the discliarge of duty. All this too I have peiformcd; 
and no one can discover the least neglect on my part. Ask 
any man, by what means Philip achieved most of his suc- 
cesses, and you wdli be told, l)y his army, and by his bribing 
and corrupting men iii power. Well ; your forces w’ere not 
under my command or control ; so that I cannot be ques- 
tioned for anything done in that department. But by re- 
fusing the ])rice of corruption I have ovci’come Philip: for as 
the offerer of a bribe, if it be accepted, lias vanquished the 
taker, so the Y^ersoii who refuses it and is not corrupted has 
vanquibiied the person offering. Therefore is the common- 
wealth undefeated as far as I am concerned. 

These and such as Bicsc (besides many others) are the 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendant’s motion 
in my behalf. Those wliich you my fellow-citizens furnished, 
1 will proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
people, knowing and having witnessed everything which I 
did, in the very midst of their alarm and terror, wiien it 
would not have been surprising if the great body of them had 
even treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety 
of the country ; all their measures of defence, the disposition 

^ Jacobs : Miith, Pabst : Oeainmmg. Augur : " valeiir.*' Other 
translators take \l/vxvs to signify 
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of the garrisons, the trendies, the levies for our fortifications, 
were carried on under my decrees : and farther, upon tlio 
election of a commissioner of grain, they chose me in pre- 
ference to all. Afterwards, when tiiose who were bent to do 
me a mischief conspired, and brought indictments, audits, 
impeachments and the rest of it against me, not at first in 
their own persons, but in such names as they imagined would 
most cfTectually screen themselves, (for you surely know and 
remember, that every daj^ of that first 2)eriod I was arraigned, 
and neither the desperation of Sosicles, nor the malignity of 
Philocrates, nor the madness of Diondas and Mclantus, nor 
anything else was left untried by them against me ;) on all 
those occasions, chiefly through tlie Gods, secondly through 
you and the other Athenians. I was preserved. And with 
justice ! Yes, that is the truth, and to the honour of the 
juries who so conscientiously decided. Well then : on the 
impeachments, when you acquitted me and gave not the pro- 
secutors their share of the votes, you pronounced that my 
policy was the best : by my acquittal on the indictments my 
counsels and motions were shown to be legal ; by your pass- 
ing of my accounts you acknowledged my whole conduct to 
have been honest and incorruptible. Under tlicso circum- 
stances, what name could Otcsiphoii with decency or justice 
give to my acts ? Not that which he saw the people give — 
which he saw the jm^ors give — which he saw truth establish 
to the world ? 

Aye, says he ; but that was a fine thing of Cephalus, never 
to have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. TUit why 
should a man, who has often been charged, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit the more liable to reproach? How- 
ever, Dien of Athens, against my opponent I have a right to 
use the boast of Cejihalus ; for he never preferred or 2)ro- 
secuted any indictment against me ; therefore I am a citizen 
as good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeelingness and 
malignity, but especially from liis discourse about fortune. 
For my part, I regard any one, who reproaches his fcllow-maii 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellent, can- 
not be sujre that it will remain so until the evening : how*then 
can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another man 
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it ? As /Eschines, liowever, has on this subject (besides 
many others) expressed himself with insolence, look, men of 
Athens, and observe how much more truth and humanity 
there shall bo in my discourse upon fortune^ than in his. 

I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to bo good, and 
so I find the oracles of Dodouccan Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which now i)tc- 
vails, i consider cruel and dreadful ; for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitude of 
evils ? That Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fares 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide in prosperity, I reckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suflcred reverses, if all happened not 
to us as we desired, f conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortune which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) oi* that of any individual among us, it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connexion with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion ixpon tlie subject of fortune, a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it. yi^schines says that my individual fortune is 

* Les «‘incicns donnoient bcaucoup jI la fatalitt^ ; c’6toit une force 
aveuglc qui cntralnoit Ics honimes dans le inalhcur, et xnCme clans le 
crime, sans qu’il fClt possible de r<;)sistcr il sa violence. Cette fatalitC cst 
le mobile presqiie unique do leurs tragedies, et e’est peutetre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendus un pen trop uniformes. Non scule- 
ment ils croyoient qiie le destin s’attaehoit S. poursuivre un homme, 
mais encore quo la mauvaise fortune, que le sort malheureux qui le 
suivoit, sc commuuiquoit it ceux qui Tapprochoient. Orcstc, dans 
Racine, dit il Pylade : — 

Je nc sais de to us temps quelle injustc puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursult V innocence. 

De quclquc part sur moi que je tourno les yeux, 

Je ne vois que malheursqui condamnent les Dieux. 

Mais toi, par quelle erreur veux-tu toujoura sur tgi 
D^tourner un courroux qui ne cherchc que moi ? 

En consequence de ces principes Eschine, mcchamment, a represents 
Demosthene, dans un endroit de son discours, comme un mi.s6rable 
poursuivi par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur ^ tous ceux 
qui lui confioient leurs affaires. 

“ D6moBthene lui repond ici en faisant voir, 1®. que quand meme il 
auroit cte poursuivi par la fortune, il seroit cruel do lui reprocher son 
tnalheur : 2°. qu’il est ridicule de pretendre que la destin6o d’un particu- 
lier influe sur la destinde de la rdpublique : 3®. qu’il n’a pas etd si mal- 
heureu« pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n’a pas dtd si misdrablc; et dc Ik 
il prend occasion de comparer sa fortune a celle d’Eschine.” — Auger. 
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paramount to that of the coinnion wealth, the small and mean 
to the good and great. How can this possibly be ? 

However, if you arc determined, yEschines, to scrutinize my 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my for- 
tune better than yours, cease to revile it. Look then from 
the very beginning. And i pray and entreat that 1 may not 
bo condemned for bad taste. ‘ 1 don’t think any person wise^ 

who insults poverty, or wlio prides himself on having been 
bred in alllucnce : but by tlie slander and malice of this cruel 
man I am forced into such a discussion ; which I will conduct 
with all tljo moderation whicli circumstances allow. 

I had the advantage, yEschines, in my boyhood of going to 
proper schools, and having such allowance as a boy should 
have who is to do nothing mean from indigence. Arrived at 
man’s estate, I lived suitably to my breeding ; was clioir- 
master, ship-commander, rate-ptiyer ; backward in no acts of 
liberality public or private, but making myself useful to the 
commonwealth and to my friends. When I entered upon 
state atlairs, I chose such a line of politics, tliat both by my 
country and many people of (uecco I have been crowned 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to say 
that the lino 1 chose was not bonojirable. Siicli then has 
been the fortnno of my life : 1 could enlarge U})on it, but I 
forbear, lest what 1 pi-idc myself in should give olfeiice. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sorb of fortune is yours compared with mine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, waiting wiili your father 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, sweep- 
ing the 1 ‘oom, doing the duty of a menial rather than a free- 
man’s son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
motiier’s initiations,^ reading her books and helping in all the 

* Most of tho commentators take ij/vxporrjra in the sense of “insi- 
pidity or absurdity.’* Jacobs has: ah/j^'schmackten Fro.sie.^. Pab.-.t : 
Ahgesclimackthdt. Schaefer compares the ^pvxpa \eyeiy of Xenophon, 
Conviv. vi. 7. Francis translates it, “ anything offensive,” which is not 
the meaning of the word, though undoubtedly it was the object of 
Demosthenes to deprecate giving offence. He knew that a large number, 
perhaps tho majority, of tlie jurors wore taken from the humbler class 
of citizens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much of his 
wealth and origin. Therefore he is anxious to show that ho was forced 
into this comparison by jEschines himself. 

^ The rites, which Demosthenes repiesents to have been performed 
by the mother of .^schines, were brought into Greece from Phrygia and 
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cercraouies : at night wrapping the noviciates in fliwn-skin, 
swilling, purifying, and scionring them with clay and bran, 
raising them after the lustration, and bidding them say, “ Bad 

Ihc east, and from Thrace. They appear not to have been of the most 
reputable kind, at all events the utheiatin;:^ parties were a low class of 
people. Plato, in the second book of liis Itcpiiblie, tells us, that at this 
period there were a multitude of jiig<;lers and adventurers going about 
Greece, who acquired influence over ignorant men by pretending to 
the exercise ef supernatural power. They carried books with them, the 
authorsliip of wliieh they ascribed to Musmus and Orpheus, and which 
contained directions as to various riles ol‘ saeiifiee and puritication, and 
other niystic ceremonies. Tlicsc, they said, had the cflcct of expiating 
crime and averting evil. Hacclius and Ceres were the divinities to 
whoso worship these mysteries were (leveled, especially the former, as 
appears abundantly from tlio passage before us. 

Ne/3p/(/xJi/ is putting on the fawn.sk in worn by tlie Bacchanalians. 
Compare the Bacchm of Euripides, 137, 170, and Statius Tbeb. II. 664 : 
Nebridas et fragilcs thyrsoH portare put^istis 
Imbellcin ad sunitum. 

KpaT'i]pi(oou was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion, or 
pouring tin; bowl over the head. 

’ATro/xdrTwv Trr)\<p Kal Trirvpois refers, according to llarpoeratioii, to the 
Orphic myth of Ai6i'V(to 5 ZaypevSf the infernal Bacehu.s, son of Proser- 
pine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plastered their own faces 
with clay to escape detection. Jupiter destroyed the Titans with his 
thunder, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was generated. 
See Orph. Hymn. 29. Procli Hymn, ad Athen. and Olympiodorus on the 
Phmdo. Taylor, wljom Leland and Francis follow, ialerprcts dTrofxdrTwv 
in the sense of modelling image.s or idols for the my.sterie8. Reiskc 
.thinks the clay and bran was notliing more than a kind of soap, used 
for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him of the flour (iraxTrdATj) 
with which Strepsiades is powdered in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(v. 265), where it i.s evident that the poet is ridiculing some initiatory 
or mystic ceremony. 

''Ecpvyoy naKov €upov dfxeivov^ is a form of words pronounced by the 
initiated, a sort of thanksgiving for the blessings of civilized life 
introduced by Ceres and Bacchus, mystically referring to religious 
blessings. To this there is a manifest allusion in the chorus qf the 
Baccha^, v. 900. 

evdaljjLOJu fx\v tts 0a\d(T<ras 
fcpuye fcOpLa, Xiftha 5’ ^klx^v, 

Taylor compares Cicero de Legibiis, IL 24, — mihi cum multa 
eximia divinaque videntur Athenm turn peperisse atquc in vitam homi- 
mim attulisse, turn nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti imma- 
nique vita exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus, initiaque 
ut appellantur, ita re verfi. principia vitm cognovimus, Deque solum 
cum laetitiA vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
xnoridhdi.” 

"OKoKv^ai is the religious or orgiastic howl. See Bacchm, 24, 688. 
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I have scaped, and better I have found priding yourself 
that no one ever howled so lustily — and I believe him ! for 
don’t suppose that he who speaks so loud is not a splendid 
howler ! In the daytime you led your noble orgiasts, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing the 
big-cheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Kvo) Saboo, and capering to the words Ilyes.Attes, 
Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Ijeader, Conductor, 
Chest-bearer, Fan-bearer, and the like, getting as your rewjird 
tarts and biscuits and rolls ; for which any man might wxdl 
bless himself and his fortune ! * 

When you were enrolled among your fellow-townsmen — l)y 

Clauflian, Raptus Proa. lib. i. Ukdatihus Ide Bacchatur. and lib. ii. 
ululantia Dindyma Qallis, 

Poplar, supposed to be the growth of the infernal region, was sacred 
(as Harpocration says) to the sou of Proserpine. Fennel was supposed 
to have a peculiar virtue. A species of fennel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eclog. X. 25) as carried by Sylvanus : 

Florcntcs ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 

As to the serpents, see Bacchoc, v. 697. Ceres is drawn by serpents 
in ClaucUan Rapt. Pros. lib. i. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Alex. 2. 

The exclamations evdl cra^dt are Tliracian, perhaps of eastern origin. 
Bacchus is called Evius and Sabazius. See Orph. Hymn 47, Pint. 
Symp. iv. 6. Htttis are Phrygian. Biacros is the common term 

for a troop of Bacchanals (Bacchae, 56.) The god himself is called 
(f^apxos (Baeehce, 141.) aIkvqs is the “ mystica vannus lacchi*” (Virgil 
Georg, L 166.) He is called Ainylrijs Ahyveos in Orph. Hyfon 45. bee 
Callimach. Hymn, ad Jovem, 48. Q'he Kia^ra contained the arcane 
BymboLs of the mysteries. Such was the K(i\a$os of Ceres (Callimach. 
Hymn, ad Cererem, 1, Taylor’s Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 119.) 

^ I consider it better to give this turn than to write, for which who 
would not,” &c., which suits not the English idiom so well. But you 
may keep the interrogative, if you turn ** for which ” into for such 
things,” as Pabst and Jacobs do. 

Here I cannot forbear noticing the fulsome eulogy pronounced by the 
Times reviewer upon Mitchell’s version of this passage. I concede that 
it is clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of “ terse and 
pointed,” which have been applied to it. He himself would disdain such 
an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand and dilute 
the expressions of the original, and he translates upon that system. 
Thus, 6 dtanri^ofy is, “ who considers worthy only of the spittle of his 
mouth ; ” irpdtprjs must be enlarged into bom and bred ; ” ypa$iuy, 

“ all the crones and beldames of the quarter,” and so on. I suppose 
these are questions of taste. For my own part, I think there was much 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyman, who excused himself to his 
congregatipn for preaching longer than usual, on the plea that life had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 
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what means I stop not to inquire — w'licn you wxre enrolled 
liowcver, you immediately selected the most honourable of 
employments, tliat of clcx’k and assistant to our petty magis- 
trates. From this you were removed after a ^vhile, having 
done yourself all that you charge others with; and then, sure 
enough, you disgraced not your antecedents by your sub- 
Mocpient life, but iiiring yourself to thaso ranting players, as 
they wore called, Sim 3 dus and Socrates, you acted tliird parts, 
collecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from 
other men’s farms, and getting more from them than from 
the ])layiug, in which the lives of your whole company were 
at stake ; for thc're was an imjdacablo and incessant war 
between them and the audience, from wliom you received so 
many Avounds, that no Avoiidcr you taunt as cowards people 
inexperienced in such encounters. ‘ 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I Avill 
come to the direct (ihargcs against your character. You 
espoused such a line of politics, (avIicii at last you thought of 
taking to them,) that, if your country prospered, you lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused 
you ; though all liave seen how bold you Avere during the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the 
death of a thousand citizens — Avhat docs lie deserve at tho 
hands of the living 1 A great deal more that I could say 
about liim I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let slip from my tongue, 
but only Avhat is not disgraceful to myself to mention. 

^ The commentators and translators have all misunderstood this pas- 
sage, imagining that iEschines and his troop are charged with strolling 
al)out the country and robbing orchards. Nothing could be moro 
foreign to the meaning. Taking Bekker’s text, and omitting the first 
rpavimTa^ the explanation is simply as follows : — 

ji^scliincs and his fellow-players acted so badly, that they were pelted 
by the audience with figs, grapes, and olives,— as we should say, with 
oranges. The pla3"crs picked up these missiles, and were glad -to pocket 
the affront. Such quantities were shoAvered upon the stage, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer’s shop ; so they were supplied, 
oTTuptvyrjs iK Tcou dWorpltav hke a dealer in fruit, who purchases 

his stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this source iEschines 
derived more profit, ttAc/w Xafx^dvwv drro tovtoov, than from the dra- 
matic cgntests, reSu dyuvwv, for w'hich the company were ill paid, and 
ia which they ran the risk of their lives every day from the indignation 
of the audience. 

VOL. II. H 
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Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mine^ 
gently and with temper, yltlscliiiies ; and then ask these people 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, 1 went to school : yon performed initiations, 1 re- 
ceived them : you danced in the cliorus, I furnished it : you 
were assembly-clerk, I was a speaker : you acted third parts, 
I heard you ; you broke down, and I hissed : you have 
worked as a statesman for the enemy, I for my country.^ I 
pass by the rest; but this very day i am on my probation 
for a crown, and am acknowledged to be innocent of all 
offence ; whilst you arc already judged to bo a pettifogger, 
and the question is, whether you shall continue that trade, or 
at once be silenced by not getting a fifth part of the votes. 
A happy fortune, do you sec, you have enjoyed, that you 
should denounce mine as miserable ! 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of public 
services which I have performed. And by way of comparison 
do you recite me the verses which yon murdered : 

From Hades and the dusky realms I come. 

And 

111 news, believe me, T am loth to hear. 

Ill betide thee, say I, and may. the Gods, or at least the 
Atheniaij^^^ confound thco for a vile citizen and a vile third- 
rate actor ! ^ 

* The best version of this series of antitheses is, I think, that of 
Jacobs : t 

^ Du, liielteat ' ScJmle ; ich hemcJiie die J^chulen ; Du hesorgtest die 
’Weihungaii ; ich empjing sie ; Du tanztest im Chor ; ich stattete Ch(Ur, 
a\is ; Du dientest ak Schreiber ; ich sprach vor dem Volke ; Du 
spieltest die dritUm Rollen ; ich sah zu ; Du jidst durchf und ich 
ziachte ; Du wirkiest fiir die Feinde ; ich f ur das Vaterland, 

Milton has imitated this passage in the Apology for Smectymnuus 
(vol. i. ]p. 221, Symmoiis' Edition.) Speaking of the young divines and 
students at college, whom be had seen so often upon the stage prostf 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which they either had or were nigh 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, ho proceeds thus r 
There while they acted and overacted, among other young scholars, 
I was a spectator : they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; they mispronounced, 
and I misliked; and, to make up the Atticism, they were out, and 
I hissed^" 

^ The^ first quotation is from the beginning of the Hecuba. Tiie words 
KOK^vKoievs are suppose&by Wolf to be the beginning of another quotation, 
which the orator converts abruptly into an imprecation upon JEschines* 
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Kcad the evidence. 


[.Evidence,'] 


Such has been my character in political matters. In pri- 
vate, if you do not all know that I have been liberal and 
humane and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will 
say not a word, I will offer no evidence on the subject, either 
of persons wfiorn I junsomed IVoin the enemy, or of j^ersons 
whose daughters I helped to portion, or anything of the kind. 
For this is my maxim. I hold that the party receiving an 
obligation should ever remember it, the party conferring 
should forget it immediately, if the one is to act with 
honesty, the otlier without meanness. To remind and speak 
of your own bounties is next door to reproaching^ I will not 
act so : nothing shall induce me. Whatever my reputation 
is in these respects, 1 am content with it. 

1 will have done then witli private topics, but say anotlior 
word or two upon i)ublic. If you can mention, JEschines, a 
single man under tlio sun, whether Greek or l)arbarian, w'ho 
has not suffered by Philip’s power formerly and Alexander’s 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or 
misfortune (if you please), has been the cause of everything. 
But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations ; how much justor and fairer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,^ these disasters are to 

The position of the words however is against this interpretation; for 
udAicrra {Av must be connected with what follows, and rre standing alone 
could not have the required emphasis. Schaefer with greater probability 
supposes /ca/ews <r€ to be the commencement of a verse. I havq 

followed Bekker, who throws them into the next clause. Demosthenes, 
alter repeating two Iambic lines, and ridiculing his opponent’s decla- 
matory style, suddenly, as if he was weary of such breaks into the 
curse, the introductory words being suggested by the 

* Compare Terence, Andria, Act I, Sc. i. 16 — 

Sed mi hoc molestum est ; nam istheec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris beneficl. 

^ Brougham : “ some force of circumstances untoward and difficult 
to resist.” Leland : torrent of unhappy events that bore down upon 
us with irresistible Violence.” Francis : ** the rapid impetuo.sity of 
particular conjunctures, cruel and unaccountable,” — a lame version in- 
deed ! Auger ; ^^concours fatal de circon.stance.s malheureuses.” .Jacobs ; 
cintr harlcn und widrigen Gewalt der Ercignis^: Pabst : tiuCn gexoalt- 
^(tmen Umschioung der Ereignisse, wie er nichi hdUe statyindtn sollen. 
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be attiibuted. You, disregarding all this, accuse me whoso 
ministry has been among my countrymen/ knowing all the 
while, that a part (if not tlie whole) of your calumny falls 
upon the people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 
the sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open to 
you the other speakers to accuse mo : but if you wxTe con- 
stantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited 
public discussion of wdiat was expedient, and if these mea- 
sures were then believed by all to be the best, and especially 
hy you ; (for certainly from no goodwill did you leave me iu 
possession of hopes and admiration and honours, all of which 
attended on my policy, but doubtless because you were com- 
pelled by the truth and had nothing better to advise ;) is it 
not iniquitous and monstrous to complain now of measures, 
than which you could suggest none better at the time 1 

Among all other people I find these principles iu a manner 
defined and settled — Does a man wilfully offend ? He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Hath a man erred imiii- 
tentionally 1 There is pardon instead of punisluncnt for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fixult or misconduct been in common 
with all disappointed of success? Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but symyKatby. These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
/Eschines however has so far surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity, that even things which he cited himself as 
misfortunes ho imputes to me as crimes. 

And besides — as if he himself had spoken everything with 
candour and goodwill — he told you to watch me, and mind 

^ The meaning is — you charge me with this universal ruin, thougii 
I was merely an Athenian citizen who took my share, together with 
my fellow-citizens, in the politics of my own country, but could have 
nothing to do with the affairs of other people, on whom similar calami- 
ties fell.’’ So lieiske interprets iraph tovtoktI — ^^designat pro more 
.indices civesque Athenienses,” Pabst however takes these words to refer 
to the (f)op^y irpaypLarwy, and thus translates : der ich unter dem 
jlusse dieses Umschwunges der Ereignisse die Stfiatsverwaltung fidirte. 
Lord Brougham, following Francis, translates to the same effect: 

called upon, as I was, to carry on the government in such a crisis. 
The wopds do not favour such an interpretation. "'Aircuri refers to 
roicrl, and, if it stood alone, could hardly bo understood to signify ml 
the Athenians.” 
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that I did not cajolo and deceive you^ calling me a great 
orator/ a juggler, a sophist, and the like: as though, if a man 
says of another what applies to himself, it must be true, and 
the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that makes 
the charge. Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with 
my opponent’s character, and believe tlicse charges to be more 
applicable to him than to me. And of this I am sure, that 
my oratory — let it be so : though indeed I find, that the 
speaker’s power depends for the most part on the hearers ; for 
according to your reception and favour it is, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — if I however possess any ability of 
this sort, you will find it has been exhibited always in public 
business on your behalf, never against you or on personal 
matters; whereas that of yEschines has been displayed not 
only in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever offended or quarrelled with liim. it is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. A citizen 
of worth and honour should not call upon judges impanelled 
in the public service to gi'atify his anger or hatred or any- 
thing of that kind ; nor should he come before you upon 
such grounds. The best thing is not to have these feelings ; 
but, if it cannot bo helped, they should be mitigated and. 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to bo. 
vehement? Where any of the commonwealth’s main interests 
are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the advci*sarics of the 
people/ Those are the occasions for a generous and brave 
citizen. But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 
any ofienco either public or private, on the state’s behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honoured, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — this is a proof of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, not of anything good. And then his leaving 
the controversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises everything that is base.® 

I should conclude, /Eschines, that you undertook this 

^ See p. 90, note 2. 

/ Or, ‘‘he has to do with the adversaries of the people,” omitting rt 
Vfith Bekker. But with n the sense is as Jacobs, Reiske, and others 
give it :^wo es dcr Sache des Volke 9 gegtn die Feinde gilt 

^ This once more pressed, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that precedes, it was sure to bo doubly effective .” — Lord Brougham, 
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cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to 
obtain satisfaction for any wrong. But it is not the language 
of an orator, iEschines, that has any value, nor yet the tone of 
his voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country does. 
He that is thus minded will say evciy tiling with loyal inten- 
tion : he that courts persons from whom the commoiiwealtli 
apprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same an- 
chorage with the people, and therefore has not the same 
expectation of safety. But —do 3^11 seel — I liave : for my 
objects arc the same with those of my countrymen; I have 
no interest separate or distinct. Is that so witli you ? How 
can it be — when immediately after the buttle you went as 
ambassador to Philip, who was at that period the author of 
your country’s calamities, notwithstanding that you had be- 
fore persisted in refusing that office,^ as all men kiiowl 
And who is it that deceives the state 1 Surely the man 
who speaks not wliat he thinks. On whom does the crier 
pronounce a curse 1*' Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime can an orator be charged with, than that Ins opinions 
and his language arc not the same? Such is found to be 
your character. Ami yet you open your mouth, and dare to 
look these men in the faces 1 Do 3^11 think they don’t know 
you? - or are sunk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, 
and that I brought that charge against you out of personal 
enmity without foundation? No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you forgot all that ; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there subsisted a 
relation of hospitality and friendship — new names these for 

* This is to be understood only of the last six years before Choeronea. 

2 This curse was pronounced at every assembly of the people and 
every meeting of the council, before the business began. It was in- 
cluded in a form of prayer prescribed by law, in which the gods were 
implored to bless and prosper the consultations of the citizens, and to 
destroy and extirpate all persons who were ill-aflPected to the common- 
wealth, or plotted or conspired against the people, or were bribed to 
mislead or deceive them. There arc many allusions to this curse in the 
Attic orators. In the speech 6n the Embassy (p. 363), Demosthenes 
causes it. to be read to the jury. At the meeting of ladies in tke Thes- 
mophoriazus® of Aristophanes, there is an amusing mock prayer read 
by the crier, vv. 295 — 351. See Schdmann De Comitiis, 92. 
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your contract of hire. For upon ^vhat plea of equality or 
justice could yEschines, son of (Jlaucothea the timbrel-player/ 
be the friend or acquaintance of Philip ? 1 cannot see. No ! 

You were hired to ruin tlie interests of your countrymen : 
and yet, though you have been caught yourself in open 
treas<jn, and informed against ourself after the fact, you 
revile and j*eproach me for things which you will lind any 
mail is chargeable with sooner than L" 

Ylaiiy great and glorious enterprises has the commonw’^ealth, 
ypsebines, undertaken and succeeded in through me ; and 
she did not forget thorn. Here is the proof — On tl\e election 
of a jicrsou to speak the funeral oration immediately after 
the event, you were proposed, hut lire people would not havo 
you, notwithstanding your tine voice, nor Demades, though 
he had just made the peace, nor Hegemon, noi’ any other of 
your ])arty — but me. And when you and Pytlioelcs came for- 
ward in a brutal and shameful manner, (0 merciful heaven !) 
and urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 
and abused me, they elected mo all the more. The reason — 
you arc not ignorant of it — yet I will tell you. The Athenians 

^ The <3 rum or timbrel was an instrument peculiarly used in the 
orgies of Jiacchiis and Cybele, derived from Phrygia. Compare 
Bacchse, 58, — 

alp€(70e raTTiXe^pt iruKei 
rvixTTOLpa ; ‘Peas re /uijrpos €/x<£ 0' <Evp't]pLaTa’ 
and Virgil, ^n. IX. 619, — 

Tympana vos buxusque vocat Bcrccyntbia inatris 
Idaese. 

Compare also Virgil, Georg. IV. 64; Apulci. de Gen. 49, "iEgyptia 
iiumina gaudent plangoribus, Greeca choreis, barbara strepitu cymbalis- 
tarum et tympanistarum et ceraularum.’* 

^ “ Hero is the same leading topic once more introduced ; but intro- 
duced after new topics and fresh illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enforcement again and again of the same points, are a distinguishing 
feature of bemosthcncs, and formed also one of the characteristics of Mr. 
Fox’s great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably more 
felicitous in this than the modern ; for in the latter it often arose from 
carelessness, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving due atten- 
tion, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and forgotten 
it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired eflbct. Now in 
Demosthenes this is never the case: the early allusions to the subject of 
the repetition are always perfect in tbemselves, and would sufficiently 
have enforced the toj^ic, had they stood alone. But new matter after- 
wards *haiidled gave the topic new force and fresh illustration, by pre- 
senting the point in a new light .” — Lord Brougham. 
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knew as well the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted 
their affairs, as the dishonesty of you and your party ; for 
what you denied upon oath in our prosperity, you confessed 
in the misfortunes of the republic. They considered there- 
fore, that men who got security for their politics by the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
then avowedly such. They thought it right also, that the 
person who was to speak in honour of the fallen and cele- 
brate their valour, should not have sat under the same roof 
or at the same table ^ with their antagonists ; that ho should 
not revel there and sing a pajan over the calamities of Greece 
' in company with their murderers, and then come Jiiero and 
receive distinction ; that he should not with his voice act the 
mourner of their fate, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in themselves and in 
me, but not in any of you : therefore they elected me, and 
not you. Nor, while the people felt thus, did the fathers and 
brothers of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to older 
the funeral banquet (according to custom) ^ at the house of 
the nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. 
And with reason : because, though each to his own was 
nearer of kin than I was, none w^as so near to them all col- 
lectively. He that had the deepest interest in their safety 
and success, had upon their mournful disaster the largest 
share of sorrow for them all.^ 

^ Literally : joined in the same libations.” Brougham : ** drunk out 
of the same cup.’' Pabst has happily expressed the two words : Haus- 
und Tisch-Genosse, ‘‘house and board fellows.” We might say, “shared 
house and board witli.” I have adopted the turn of Jacobs. 

^ Literally : “ as other funeral banquets [i, e. as funeral banquets in 
general] are wont to be held,” 

* This passage, which has not been particularly noticed by any of the 
critics, appears to me one of the most touching in the whole oration. 
The sentiment is like that which (Edipus expresses in the beautiful 
lines of Sophocles ((Ed. Rex, 58), which very possibly were in the mind 
of the orator : — 

^2} naides oiKTpol, yywra rovk Hyycord fioi 
’jrpoo’ifKOeO* IfitlpouTfs' td yhp oTS* ?>Tt 
voffure irdvr^Sf Hal voarotuTiS^ ws iyd) 

OVK iff r IV VfXWV SffTlS iffOV VOffft, 

rh p.\v yhp {>pMV i.\yos els cV tpxtrat 
pAvov Ka&* avffhvf Kov^iv 6.KKov‘ 7} S* ip'ff 
wJAij/ tc Kdfif KoH cr* 6p,o0 inivti* 
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Eead him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe ou 
their monument, that you may see even by this, -dCschines, 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Read. 

THE EPITAra.^ 

These are the patriot brave, who side by side 
Stood to their arms, and dash’d the foeman’s pride : 

Firm in their valour, prodigal of life, 

Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 

That Greeks might ne’er to haughty victors bow. 

Nor thraldom’s yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 

They fought, they bled, and on their country's breast 
(Such was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 

Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 

But man must suffer wliat the fates ordain. 

Do you hear, ^schincs, in this very inscription, that Godi^ 
never lack ^3uccess, nor strive iu vain t ” Not to the statesman 
does it ascidbe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gods. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things ? Wherefore utter such language ? I 
pray that it may fall upon the lieads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and falsehoods he urged agains^ 

^ The reader will doubtless be pleased to see the lines of Campbell, 
which appeared in Lord Brougham’s translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of subjoining them : — 

Thcf^e are the brave, unknowing, how to yield, 

IVho, terrible in valour, kept the field 
Againnt the foe, and higher than life’s breath 
Prizing their honour, met the doom of death, 

Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand, 

Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant’s hand. 

Such was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 
Peaceful enfolded in their countiy’s breast. 

Th’ immortal gods alone are ever great. 

But erring mortals must submit to fate. 

The following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader : — 
These for their country stood in wararray, 

And cheek’d the fierce invader on his way; 

Into the battle rush’d at glory’s call, 

With firm resolve to conquer or to fall ; 

That Greeks should ne’er to tyrants bend the knee. 

But live, as they were born, from thraldom free. 

Now in the bosom of their fatherland 

These warriors rest ; for such was Jove’s command* 

The Gods in all succeed and have their will, 

But mortals must their destiny fulfil. 
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me, 0 Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than all, 
that, Avhcii he mentioned the late misfortunes of the countiy, 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, he 
shed no tear, ex])erienced no such emotion : with a loud voice, 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparently 
that he was accusing me, whilst he was giving proof against 
himself, that our distresses touched him not in the stimo 
manner as the rest. A person who pretends, as lie did, to 
care for the laws and constitution, ought at least to have this 
about him, that be grieves and rejoices for the same cause as 
the ])eople, and not by his politics to be enlisted in the ranks 
of tlie enemy, as Aeschines has plainly done, saying ^ that I 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth has lalleii 
into troubles through me, when it was not owing to my views 
or principles that you began to assist the Creeks ; for, if you 
conceded ^ this to me, that my inllucnce caused you to resist 
the subjugation of Greece, it would be a higher honour than 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself would 
not make such an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— nor w^ould you allow it, I am sure; and A'lscliines, if he 
acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to mo, have dis- 
paraged and defiimcd the greatest of your glories. 

But why do I censure liim for this, when with calumny for 
more shocking has he assailed me ? He that charges me with 
Philippising — 0 heaven and earth ! — what would he not say ? 
By Hercules and the Gods ! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and falsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the Idame of what has happened 
may by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in the various states like 
iEschiiies, not like me, — persons who, while Philip’s power 
Vas feeble and exceedingly small, and we w^ero constantly 
warning and exhorting and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed 
the general interests for the sake of selfish lucre, deceiving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,^ until they made 
them slaves — Daochus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessalians ; 
Cercidas, Hieronymus, Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtts, 
Teledamus, Mnaseas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotirnus, 

^ Confer. iEschines contr. Ctes. 61 . 

* Portiaps “ attributed ; as Jacobs and Pabst render it. 

^ Schaefer explains roi^s vTtdpxovras itoaItos, "cives suse factionis.’^ 
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Aristscchmus^ the Eleansj Neon and Thrasyloclins, sons of 
the accursed Phi Hades, the Mcsscnians; Aristratus, Epicliares, 
the Sicyoiiiaiis ; Dinarchiis, Bemaratus, the Corinthians ; 
Ptceodonis, Ilelixns, Pcrilaus, tlie Megarians ; • Timolaus^ 
Thcogiton, Ancina'tas, the Tliebans ; Hipparchus, Clitarchus, 
Sosistratus, the Euboeans. The day will not last me to re- 
count tlie names of the traitors.' All these, O Athenians, 
arc }ncu of tlie same politics in their own countries as this 
])ai’ty among yoiT, — profligates, and parasites, and miscreants, 
wlio have each of them crippled “ their fatherlands ; toasted 
away^ their liberty, first to Pliilij) and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is base, 
while freedom and independence, w])icli the Greeks of olden 
time rcgai'dcd as the test and standard of well-being, they 
have aiiiiiiiilatcd. 

01‘ this base and infamous conspiracy and profligacy — or 
rather, (.) Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this 
betrayal of Grecian li])crty — Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my counsels; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, H^]schiiies, for what merit I claim to bo 
honoured/? I will tell you. Because, while all the statesmen 
in Greece, beginning with yourself, have been corrupted for- 
merly by Philip and now by Alexander, mo neither oppor- 
tunity, nor fair speeches, nor large promises, nor hope, nor 
fear, nor anything else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I considered just and beneficial to my country. What- 
ever I have advised my fellow-citizens, I have never advised 
like y^ai men, leaning as in a balance to the side of profit : 
all my proceedings have been those of a soul upright, honest, 

^ See the opinion of Polybius in Apx>endix VI. 

Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration against 
Yerres, Act. II. lib. 4, — domus in Sicilid locuples fuit, ubi istft 
non textrinum instituerit. Mulier est Segestana, perdives ct nobilis. 
Lamia nomine; per triennium isti, plena domo telarum, stragulam 
vestem confecit ; nihil nisi conchylio tinctum. Attains, homo pecu- 
niosus, Neti; Lyso Lilyhmi; Critolaus Ennee; Syracusis iEschrio, Cleo- 
menes, Theomnastiis ; Elori Archonides, Megistus. Vox me citiufl 
defecerit quam nomina.” 

^ Literally: mutilated.'' 

^ 1 have given for Trpo7r€irccKJr€s the version of Lord Brougham, who 
j list censures the paraphrases of the other translators. Jacobs renders 
it darhot, but says in a note: wortfich: zutrank. Pabst:^t(;tc ein 
Oeschenk beim ZutrinJeen hingegeben haben. 
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and incoiTupt : entrusted with affaii’s of greater magnitude 
than any of my contemporaries, I have administered them 
all honestly and faithfully. Tiicrcforo do I claim to bo 
honoured. • 

As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me/ of the 
wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near my 
acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens : nor is this the ministry on wliicli 1 most 
pride myself. Wouhl you view my fortifications aright, 3-011 
will find arms, and states, and posts, and harbours, and 
galleys, and horses, and men for their defence." These are 
the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as far as was 
possible by human wisdom; with these I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Piz-a}us or the city.^ Nny more ; [ 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations; far 
from it; but the geucrals and forces of the allies were over- 


^ iEschines had urged in Ins speech — ** that the uierit of repairing 
the fortifications was fur’ outweighed by the guilt of having rendered 
such repairs necessary ; that a good statesman should not seek to bo 
honoured for strengthening tho ramparts, but for doing some real 
service to the commonwealth.’' — P. 87. 

* I have here taken rovrcdu as Wolf, Reiske, Jacobs, and Pabst do. 
But Taylor, Markland, and Schaefer understand it to mean “these 
men/’ t.e, the Athenians. 

^ I subjoin Lord Brougham’s note : — 

“ The fame of this noble passage is great and universal. It is of a 
beauty and force made for all times and all places ; its effect with us 
may be imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for his 
Martello towers, the use of which was far more doubtful than Bemo- 
Bthenes’ tfixttrjuds and ra^pp^la, and to liavc indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the other services he had rendered and the other outworks 
he had erected for our internal protection against foreign and domestic 
enemies. One seems to hear him nobly pour forth his magnificent 
periods, alike majestic in structure and in tone, upon the Mines of cir- 
cumvallation far mightier than any fortress, lines which the energy of 
a unified people and tho wisdom of a British parliament had drawn 
around our glorious constitution, placing it in proud security above all 
the assaults either of an insulting enemy from without, or a more 
desperate foe at home,’ — and ‘ desiring that his title to the gratitude of 
his country should bo rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
perishable than any works which .the hands of men could raise.’ Or 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of * the loftier towers which he 
had raised in* the people’s hearts, and the exhaustless magazines of their 
loyalty and valour ] 
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come by his fortune. Where are the proofs of this 1 They 
arc plain and evident. Consider. 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen — a states- 
man se?'ving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity! Shoxdd he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Euboea^ on the midland frontier with Bocotia^ on the 
reloponncsian with the people of that confine? Should ho 
not have provided for the conveyance of corn along a friendly 
coast all the way to Pira3us ? preserved certain places that 
beloiiged to ns by sending off succours, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconiicsus, Cliersonesus, Tenedos? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — • 
Byzantium, Ahydus, Eiibma? — cut off' the principal resources 
of the enemy, and supplied wliat the commonw^calth was 
deficient in ? All this has been accomplished by my decrees 
and nieasiircsj and whoever will examine them without pre- 
judice, men of Athens, will find they were rightly planned 
and faitlifully executed; that none of the proper seasons were 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, nothing which de- 
pended on one man’s ability and prudence was neglected. 
But if the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worth- 
lessness of commanders, or the wickedness of you that be- 
trayed your countries, or all these things together, injured 
and eventually ruined our cause, of what is Demosthenes 
guilty? Had there in each of the Greek cities been one such 
mail as I was in my station among you; or rather, had Thes- 
saly possessed one single man, and Arcadia one, of the same 
seatin’ eats as myself, none of the Greeks citlier beyond or 
within Thermopylae would have suffered their present cala- 
mities: all would have been free and independent, living 
prosperously in their own countries with perfect safety and 
security, thankful to you and the rest of the Athenians for 
siicli manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offence, here — read mo this — the list of anxiliazdes 
procured by ray decrees. 

[27te list of attxiliai'ies.^ 

TJheso and the like measures, ^^schines, are what become 
an honourable citizen ; (by their success — 0 earth and hea- 
ven ! — we should have been the greatest of people incon- 
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testably, and deserved to be so : even under tlieir failure the 
result is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy ; all 
condemn fortune that so ordered things:) but never will ho 
desert the interests of the commoinvealth, nor hire himself to 
her adversaries, and study the enemy’s advantage instead of 
his country’s; nor on a man who has courage to advise and pro- 
pose measures worthy of the state, and resolution to persevere 
in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
ofiends him, remember and treasure it up ; no, nor keep him- 
self in a cidminal and tread lerous ^ retirement, as you so often 
do. Thei’C is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the 
state, siicli as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of Aeschines; far 
from it. Withdrawing himself from public life when he 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment when 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of 
fortune has befallen you, or anything untoward has happened, 
(and many arc the casualties of liumaii life :) at such a crisis 
he springs up an orator, inaing from his retreat like a wind; 
in full voice, “ with words and jjhrases collected, ho rolls them 
out audibly and hreatlilessly, to no advantage or good ])ur- 
pose whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or other of 
his fellow«-citizeas and to tiie general disgmee. 

^ j(\s to the meaning of vnouKos^ the Edinburgh reviewer, whom I 
have before quoted, remarks as follows (vol. xxxvi. p. 493) : — 

“ He accuses -Escliinos of maintaining an nn/air an I hollofo .silence, 
or qnict^ 7 ](Tvxiav 6 .^ikov /cal {/ttouAov. This translation we consider a very 
tolepblc one, but how far it falls short of the original will be seen 
when, in order to express the literal meaning of that single word, wc 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis — a hollow silence, like that 
particular state of a wound which has just skinned over, as if about to 
healy hut vjhich is nevertheless rankling underneath, and just upon the 
point of breaking out into fresh mischief.*' 

Leland renders it, “ insidious.” Brougham : “ traitorous.” Auger : 
^‘perfide.” Jacobs; heimiiickische. Pabst: arglutige. 

2 Leland renders this aptly enough : ‘Miis voice is already exercised.” 
Spillan follows him ; and Pabst is to the same effect. It is not correct 
to say, raising his voice,” or the like, as others have it. 

It appears from the testimony of ancient writers, as well as from the 
sneers of Demosthenes, that ^Bschines had a remarkably fine voice, and 
was not a little proud of it. A good voice must indeed have been a great 
advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thousands of 
people in the open air. But iEschines not only possessed a voice^that 
was loud and clear, but had a wonderful ease and fluency of speech, in 
these natural gifts surpassing Demosthenes himself. 
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Yet from this labour and diligence, yEschines, if it pro- 
ceeded from ail honest heart, solicitous for your country's 
welfare, the fruits should have been ricli and noble and pro- 
fitable to all — alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
veniences of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposition 
to our declared enemies. All such things ^vere looked for^ in 
former times ; and many opportunities did the past afford 
for a good man and true to show himself ; during wliicii time 
you are nowhere to he found, neither first, second, third, 
foiir+h, fifth, nor sixth - — not in any rank at all — certainly 
on no service by which your country was exalted. For what 
alliance has come to the state by your jirociirement ? AVdiat 
succours, what acepusition of goodwill or credit? What em- 
bassy or agency is there of yoiii's, by which the reputation of 
the country lias been increased ? What concern domestic, 
Hellenic, or foreign, of which yon have had the management, 
has improved under it? What galleys? what ammunition ? 
what arsenals ? what repair of walls ? what cavalry? What in 
the world arc you good for ? What assistance in money have 
you ever gi ven, either to the rich or the poor, out of public spirit 
or liberality ? None. But, good sir, if there is nothing of tliis, 
there is at all events zeal and loyalty. Where ? when ? You 

^ *E{€Ta(Us ^Uliere was an inquiry after — they were wanted/’ — 
the word being strictly applicable to a search or muster, where the 
names of persons are called over — the things needed or missing are 
inquired for. Hence f^€Taf€(r0at gets the meaning of to be found;” 
being strictly, to be called over at muster,” and more loosely, “ to 
appear in your place at call.” Leland's translation is : “such were the 
Bervices whicli the late times required ” Spillan : for all these services 
there was a demand.” Francis : “ these were objects of great attention.” 
The Germans, however, understand it dificreiitly. Jacobs: Aik dkse 
Qegmstdnde dienien in fiUherer Zeit zur Priifung, Pabst : Durch 
alks dies konnte man in den fruhern Zeiten sick erpfohen^ which is 
pretty nearly the same thing as is expressed by the next clause. Com- 
pare the passage below (p. 331, Grig.), eVftS)) ovk4ti (rvfx^ot'thcau dWd 
riau 7 oh innarTOfici/ois vTrrfperouvrwy Kal rdov Korh rrjs TrarpiSos junrOap- 
y€?f/ kroipLcou nal rwu Ko\aK€v€iy kr4povs ^ovhojx^vwv i^craa-is TTjviKavra 
erv Kal TOUT coy cKacros iv rd^€t. 

2 Auger contents himself with rendering this: "ni Ic premier, ni lo 
second, ni le dernier, dans aucun rang enfin,” and observes, “ il me 
semble que cette Enumeration arithmEtiqiie n’auroit eu aucune grace en 
fran(;ois.” It refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
whi^^ to an inquiry, what rank the Algieans held, responded, that “ they 
were neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth ; of no number or account 
at all.” 
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inflimous fellow ! Even at a time wlien all who over spoke upon 
the platform gave something for the public safety, and last 
Aristoniciis gave the sum which lie had amassed to retrieve liis 
franchise/ you neither came forward nor contributed a mito 
— ^ot from inability — no ! for you have inherited above five 
talents from l^Jiilo, your wife’s father, and you had a mh~ 
scription of two talents from the chairmen of the Boards for 
'what you did to cut iip the navy-law. But, that I may not 
go from one thing to another and lose sight of the question, 

I pass this by. That it was not poverty prevented your con- 
tributing, already appears: it was, in fact, your anxiety to do 
nothing against those to whom your political life is sub- 
servient. On what occasions then do you show your spirit 1 
Wlien do you shine out?" When aught is to be spoken 
against your countrymen ! — then it is you arc splendid in 
voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a tragic Theo- 
crines.'^ 

You mention the good men of olden times ; and you are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, 0 Athenians, that lie 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with tliem, — me wlio 
am living among you ; for what mortal is ignorant, that 
towai’ds. tlio living there exists always more or less of ill will, 
wliereas the dead are no longer hated even by an enemy ?^ 
Such being human nature, am I to be tried and judged by 

^ His civic privileges were suspended, until he had discharged the 
debt duo from liira to the state. 

^ Neaxz/ay — \afXTrpSs. Lcland : ‘'spirited and shining.’^ Brougham; 
‘^bold and munificent.” Francis: “on what occasions has your spirit 
been excited and your abilities displayed]’' .Jacobs ; ivacker — krdflig. 
Pabst : Bei welchen Qelegmheiten zeigtest Du Dick oho mit jugend- 
Uclier Kraft, hei welchen gldnzend und ausgezeichnet. Sec note 1, p. 57. 

® 'pheocrines was a notorious informer and slanderer. There is an 
oration attributed to Demosthenes against such a person. Keiske in 
his Index says, apparently from conjecture, — “ Videtur Athenis Koscius 
mvi sui fuisse, i.e. perfoctus histrio coinicus; cum quo Demosthenes 
-(Eschinera comparans Theocrinem tragicum appcllat, iit agentem his- ^ 
trionicam in rebus seriis ct funestis.” 

^ Compare Thucydides ii. 45. — <f>6(ivos ydp roTs TrpJs to dp'rtyraAoy' 
rd Se ipTTodcify dpayTayu)vl(rr(p evvola r€Tlpr}Tai ; and the declamation 
attributed to Cicero against Sallust : “ Quare noli mihi antiques viros 
objectare. Neque me cum iis conferre decet, Patres Conscripti, quj jam 
decesserimt^ omnique odio carent ct invidia, sed cum iis qui mecum una 
in republic^ versati sunt.” 
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the standard of my prede^cessors ? Heaven forbid 1 It is not 
iust or equitable, yEschiues. Let me be compared with yon, 
or any persons you like of your party who ai^e still alive. 
And consider tliis — whether it is more honourable and better 
for the state, tliat because of the services of a former ftge, 
prodigious thougli they are beyond all power of expression, 
those of the present generation should be unrequited and 
spurned, or that all who give proof of their good intentidns 
should have their share of honour and regard from the 
people? Yet indeed — if I must say so much — my politics 
and principles, if considered fairly, will be found to resemble 
those of the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same 
objects in view, wdiilc yours resemble those of their calumnia- 
tors : for it is certain there Avere pei'sons in those times, who 
ran down the living, and praised people dead and gone, with 
a malignant purpose like yourself. 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like 
them, H^]schines? Is your brother, or any of our speakers? 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good follow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the living with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — poets, 
dancers, athletes. Bhilammou did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glaiicus of Carystus and some other champions of 
a bygone age, depart uncrowned from Olympia, but, because 
he beat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror.' So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, with yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to none. When the commonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counsellor than any, 
and every act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

' An anecdote of this Glaucus is told by Pausanias (vi. 10). H6 used 
to drive his father’s plough, and one day, when the coulter was loose, 
he knocked it in with his fist. His father, having seen this feat, took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist. He 
was nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out, “Strike 
as you did the coulter,” on which he redoubled his efforts, and won the 
battle. 

The argument here advanced is anticipated by .^schines, (cont. 
Ctes. 81,) whd asserts that on questions of political merit the true test 
is, n4>t n mere comparison with men of the day, but a positive standard 
of excellence, 

VOL. II. I 
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and negotiations : none of your pa^ty was to be seen, unless 
you had to do the Atlienians a mischief. After that lament- 
able occurrence^ when there was a call no longer for advisers, 
but for persons obedient to command, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter strangers, 
then all of you wei*e in occupation, grand peo])le with splendid 
equipages; I w^as powerless, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than youd 

Two things, men of Athens, arc characteristic of a well- 
disposed citizen : — so may I speak of myself and give the 
least offence : — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
dignity and preeminence of the commonwealth ; in jill times 
and circumstances his spirit should be loyah This depends 
upon natiH'c ; power and might upon other things. Such a 
spirit, you will find, I have ever sincerely chcrislicd. Only 
see. When my person was demanded — when they brought 
Amphictyonic suits against me — when they menaced — when 
they promised — when tliey set these miscreants like wdld 
beasts upon mo — never in any way have I abandoned my 
affection for you. From the very beginning I chose an honest 
and straightforward coiu’se in politics, to support the lionour, 
the power, the glory of my fatlierland, these to exalt, in these 
to have my being. I do not walk about the rnarketqdace 
gay and cl^ocrful because the stranger has prosjiered, liolding 
out my right hand and congratulating those who I tliink will 
report it yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at 
themselves; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we should 
keep him so thriving to all time. 

Never, 0 ye Gods, may tliose wishes be confirmc^l by you 1 
If possible, inspire even in tliese men a better sense and 
feeling ! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by 
themselves ; exterminate them on land and sea ; and for the 

^ ^schines declares (cent. Ctes. 76) that soon after the battle of 
ChWonea Demosthenes rose in the assembly, trembling and half-dead, 
and asked that he might be appointed to draw up tlic terms of peace; 
but the Athenians would not ^low his name to be subscribed to«their 
decrees. 
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rest of uSj gi.^arit that we may speedily bo released from our 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance 

^ Lord Brougham’s versiou of this concluding passage is spirited, 
tlioiigli not free from faults : 

‘^Let not, () gracious God, let not such conduct receive any measure 
of sanction from thee ! Rather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and hotter fc(jlings ! But if they are wholly incurable, then pursue 
them, yea, themselves by themselves, to utter and untimely perdition, 
by laml and by sea; and to us who are spared vouchsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken security 

'Erii^eucreie ravra is not translated quite correctly, and /udAiffra is 
omitted. ' TheniBclvcs by themselves” is a Greek idiom, not an Bng- 
lish. For example, aurds aor^v dTreKTeit/eu is, in plain and good English, 
^Mie killed himself,” not, “he himself killed himself.” We might say, 

by tlicmselves alone ; ” and Leland’s turn is not bad : “ on them, on 
them only discharge your vengeance.” 

It may bo thought that my own version of the Kal irpocc\€is 

TTOLTiffaTc is too wide. I look u})on it as a phrase, like &y€Lu ical <l>4p€iv 
and many others, to he represented by some general equivalent, and not 
by taking the words piecemeal. There is no advantage that T see in^ 
giving a particular verbal expression to the Trp6 in Tr^oi^Afts, since in any 
form of imprecation, such as “perdition seize,” or the like, it is neces- 
sarily implied that the destruction is to be premature, or I)eforc the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that “the music of this passage is almost 
as fine as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner dignified 
and calm;” and he remarks upon the difficulty of preserving this in 
a translation. The last two lines are i)orhaps the most difficult of all. 

I have resorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
harmony ; yet I am unable to satisfy myself. ^AaepaKyj rrcDrrjplav is 
variously rendered, — by Spillaii : “ safe security Lehind : “ blessings 
of pr/)tection and tranquillity.” Lord Brougham’s “unshaken security” 
is a good expression, and sounds well at the close. “Inviolable sccurity^^ 
had occ' rred to me; but 1 rather think that (rdDrrjplav indicates the idea 
of divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The prayer of 
Demosthenes is, that his countrymen may not only be extricated from 
their present state of suspense and anxiety, but may have the insurance 
of divine protection for the future. In cnect, he prays for the deliver- 
ance of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration of her ancient 
dignity. Tfis language is purposely vague, but was not the less felt and 
understood by his hearers. The very prayer which invokes a blessing 
upon the Athenians is designed to impress the conviction upon them, 
that iEschines was their deadly enemy, who would regard their welfare 
as his own ruin. 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He has been bold enough, like 
Loland, to omit “ by land and sea ; ” which, perhaps, to modern ears, 
does not much add to the force. It means, that the whole gang of 
traitois should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

MOchte (loch, o alV ihr Gotter / heiner von Euch dieses hilligen, soiv^ 

i2 
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THE ORATION ON THE EMBASSY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Demosthenes appears in this cause as the conductor of a prosecution 
against ^schines for treasonable practices in the enil>assy which pre- 
ceded the peace of b.c. 346*. The circumstances connected with that 
embassy are so fully explained in the third Appendix to Volume T, 
and in the first Appendix to this Volume^ that it will be, sufficient to 
advert briefly to them, while we inquire more particularly into certain 
matters that took place after the conclusion of the peace and before 
this prosecution. An interval of three years elapsed between those 
two events. Alscliines was tiicn accused and brought to trial, not 
only for neglect and misconduct in the performance of his duty as 
ambassador, hut for positive corruption and betrayal of his country's 
interests to Philip. It will naturally be asked why the proceeding 
against him on such grave charges was so long delayed. For this 
various causes may be assigned. 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the Athenians at the conditions 
and consequences of the peace, and at the triumph and advantage 
which Philip had obtained, there was a general reluctance to bring on 
any public discussion of the 'matter, which might possibly provoke 
a new quarrel, for which the Athcnian.s were ill prepared. It was felt 
that an exposure of the artifices by which the people were deluded 
would reflect some disgrace upon them for their credulity. All parties 
concerned in the negotiation for peace were in some measure respon- 


dern Ihr vor alien Dingen auch diesen hier •einen hessern Sinn untl 
hesserea Gemilth verleihen ; wenn sie aber unlieilbar sind, sie alhin fiiv 
sicfi dem Verderben iiberliefern, uns, den Uebrigen, aber die sdinellste 
Befreiung von den ohschwehenden Besorgniasen und nnerschiltterU 
Woklfahrt gewahren, 

Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
Catilinarian speech : 

Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum suminfi. reipublicaj salute et cum tu3. 
peste ac pernicie, cumque eorum exitio, qui se tecum omni sccicrc par- 
ricidioqcie junxerunt, proficiscerc ad impium helium ac ncflirium. Turn 
tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus haec urbs, auspiciis a llomulo es consti- 
tutus ; quern Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere nominamus ; hunc 
et hujus socios a tuis aris cetcrisque tcmplis, a tectis urbis ac moenibus, 
a vitd fortunisque civium omnium arcebis : et omnes inimicos bonorum, 
hostes patriae, latrones Italiee, scelerum foedero inter se ac nefariii* socie* 
tate conjunctos, aeternis suppUciis vivos mortuosque mactabis.*' 
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sible for it, and among these Demosthenes himself: and therefore, 
while he was the first to call the attention of his countrymen to the 
misdeeds of his colleagues, he forbore for some time to take any active 
steps against them. Again, whatever ground there might be for sus- 
I)octing iEschines and Philocrates of corrupt practices, there appeared, 
no substantial proof against them, at least none such as would be 
.sufficient to convict them in a court of justice. Moreover, they were 
supported by a powerful party, at the head of whicli were Eubulus and 
Iffiocion, and which comprised most of those citizens who were anxious 
to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, although he had 
acquired a great reputation both as a statesman and an orator, had 
not yet attained that high position as minister of the commonwealth, 
to which a few’ more years served to raise him. These were the causes 
which for a long time prevented any formal proceeding against tho 
suspected parties. 

The (Iftcontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 
plaints against the ambassadors were kept alive, not only by private 
discussion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon them in the public 
<lebatcs. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
tho people how they had been deluded by false reports and promises. 
In the second Philippic, without expressly naming cither iEschines or 
Philocrates, but in language that could not fail to be understood, ho 
publicly denounced them, and declared that they ought to bo called 
to account. The part which A^lschincs took w'hen Python came to 
Athens, his addressing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Philip’s conduct, by no means tended to in- 
crease his popularity. New’s was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious movement of Philip, plainly showing that 
he would not rest contented even ■with his present position, but was 
making advances in every direction to extend his influence and power. 
All this, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted Demo- 
sthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed more foresight 
than his advci*saries, and brought them in a corresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the close of the year b.o. 343, many important 
events had occurred, showing what advantage Pliilip had gained by ter- 
minating the Sacred War, and how the safety of Athens was endangered 
by his influence in Southern Greece. Such were, the division of 
Thessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip’s adherents 
in the government— the conspiracy of Ptoeodorus at Megara, which 
nearly threw that city into Philip’s hands — his intrigues in Euboea — 
and those in Elis, where a Macedonian faction had become predominant. 
!Negotiatio;tis had been entered into between Philip and tho Athenians, 
with a view to amend tho articles of the peace, and put them on 
a basis which should preclude future disputes; but they had proved 
wholly incflfectual. Philip was so incensed at the demands made by 
the Athenian ambassadors, that ho treated them with rudeness, and 
even banished from his dominions the poet Xenoclides, because he 
had received them into his house. Tlicse events are alluded to in tho 
speech of Demosthenes. Before the trial came on, it is clear that the 
At^icnian people had begun to regard Philip with increased suspicion 
and anger. 
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It would appear also, from a particular passaj^e in the Oration on the 
Embassy, that the affair of Antiphon (related more fully in the Oration 
on the Crown, ante p. 55) occurred shortly before the present trial. 
The part which ^Eschines took in it caused him to be deprived of an 
.honourable appointment, that of pleader before the Amphictyonic 
council ; so that, if the date which has been assigned is correct, he 
must about this time have been in no little disgrace with the public. 
The allusions of Demosthenes, however, are not so distinct as to 
enable us to speak with much certainty upon the point. 

Notwithstanding all the suspicion under which iEschincs might lie, it 
is very doubtful whether any legal proceeding would ever have been 
taken against him, but for the imprudence of his colleague Philo- 
crates, who by his conduct at Athens, by open talk and conversation, 
afforded the strongest evidence against himself, and almost provoked 
his enemies to bring him to justice. Of the treason of PhUocrates 
there remains no historical doubt. He had received from Phiup large 
sums of money and grants of land in Phocis, which brought him in 
a considerable income ; all this wealth ho displayed ostentatiously, 
and made no secret of the quarter from which it was derived. About 
two years after the peace, and probably not long after the delivery of 
the second Philippic, llyperides undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high crimes and misdemeanours against the 
state, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeachment in 
onr own law. This method Hyperidcs adopted. He brought l^hilo- 
crates before the popular assembly, and there charging him with 
treasonable conspiracy, procured a decree of the people ordering him 
to be brought to trial. Philocratcs, having (as w'e may presume) 
given bail for his appearance to answer the charge, was so conscious 
of guilt, an^ so hopeless of escape, that he sought safety in voluntary 
exile. 

This confession of crime on the part of one, with whom on the most 
important occasions ho had acted in concert, was a severe blow to 
JSschincs. He had already been menaced with a similar accusation : 
for at tlie time when Hyperides preferred his impeachment, Demo- 
sthenes rose in the assembly, and declared, that there was one thing 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was, that Philocratcs was the 
only person accused ; for it was certain, there must have been accom- 
plices among the ambassadors. “ Let those/' said he, “ who disapprove 
the conduct of Philocratcs, and disclaim connexion with him, come 
forward and declare themselves, and I will acquit them from all 
blame.” No one responded to this challenge; and Demosthenes stood 
pledged to follow up his own words, and bring another delinquent to 
justice. The flight of Philocratcs left no room for hesitation; and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal process it was most 
advisable to adopt. 

It was open to him to take the same course against ^^schines which 
Hyperides had taken against Philocratcs, viz. to proceed by impeach- 
ment. But the more regular way of proceeding against a public 
functionary for any crime or misdemeanour felating to his office, was 
to prefer an accusation against him when he presented himself before 
the logistee, or auditors, to render an account of his official duties. 
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We have seen that every person holding an office of importance at 
Athens was compelled, after the expiration of his term, to render 
an account of the manner in which he had acquitted himself. Am- 
bassadors were subject to the same liability as other servants of 
the public, except that no particular time was fixed for their submis- 
sion to the audit, as in other cases. The reason for such difierence 
may be found in the nature of their employment ; ambassadors not 
being appointed like ordinary magistrates for any stated term, or at 
regular periods, but occasionally, as circumstances might require. 
Therefore, while it was competent for any citizen to summon an am- 
bassador before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner 
in which he had executed his mission, the law prescribed no positive 
time for the ambassador himself to tender his accounts. 

Many embassies must have been simple aOairs, involving little or no 
responsibility ; and we may presume, the ministers employed upon 
them would hardly be called upon to go through the ceremony of an 
audit. On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose, that persons 
commissioned to represent their country on questions of moment, and 
to conduct arduous and critical negotiations, would for their own 
Bakes come before the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and offer 
themselves to that public inquiry which the Athenian law in all such 
cases invited or allowed. jEschines had not done so ; on the con- 
trary, he had guflered three years to elapse without submitting to this 
ordeal. But he had raised a point of law, on which his excuse partly 
rested. He contended that there was no necessity to render an ac- 
count of the second embassy, as all the substantial part of the business 
had been transacted upon the first ; the second journey to Macedonia 
was for a matter of form only, to receive the oath of Fhilip ; having 
therefore obtained his legal discharge as to the first embassy, he was 
to all intents and purposes discharged as to both. Demosthenes took 
a different view of the question, and presented himself before the 
auditors as having a distinct account to render of his conduct upon 
the second embassy. J^schines, seeing that tliis might be turned 
into a precedent against him, came with a large number of friends to 
the audit-room^ and objected that the account of Demosthenes could 
not ho received, he being no longer accountable. The objection 
was overruled ; Demosthenes went through the necessary forms, and 
his account was passed. It does not appear however that this deci- 
sion had any immediate influence upon the conduct of Aischines. The 
time when Demosthenes presented himself to the auditors is not 
stated ; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a considerable time 
before the commencement of this prosecution. It was not the legal 
precedent, but the force of circumstances, which afterwards deter- 
mined Aischines to follow his adversary’s example. Finding after 
the flight of Philocratcs, that a prosecution against himself was in- 
evitable, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold step ; 
and accordingly he demanded his audit, thereby challenging any 
accuser who dared to come forward and arraign him. 

Several accusers appeared, the principal among them being Timarchus 
anil Demosthenes. Timarchus had long been known a^ an active 
politician, and for the last few years had zealously exerted himself in 
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opposition to Philip, He was however a man of profligate habits, 
and notoriously guilty of certain infamous practices, which by an old 
statute of Solon incapacitated him to appear as a speaker in the 
public assembly. iEschines seized the opportunity, which this law 
afforded him, of striking a blow, which might at the same time crush 
a formidable adversary, and create a prejudice that should help him 
materially in his own defence. He demanded, according to the form 
of the Attic law, a judicial scrutiny into the character of Timarchus, 
and a jury being summoned to try the case, he accused and convicted 
him of the crimes above mentioned. The legal consequence of such 
conviction was disfranchisement; and iEschincs thus in a summary 
way got rid of one of his accusers. Demosthenes remained : and his 
own trial soon afterwards came on. 

The nature of the case is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
orators. Demostlicnes, feeling what difficulties he had to contend 
with, and how mucli his ow n credit v/as at stake, uses every exertion 
to bring home to JEschincs those charges which he had* been for three 
years proclaiming incessantly to the Athenian public, and labours to 
supply the Avant of direct proof by close reasoning, and inferences 
from a variety of facts and circumstances. Ho calls attention at the 
outset to the efforts which the defendant’s party w^rc making to 
screen him from justice. Timarchus had been destroyed, he says, 
net for the good of society, but to deter any other accuser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undertakes to 
prove the following points — that yEschines had deceived the Athe- 
nians by false reports ; that he had given treacherous counsel ; that 
he had neglected his instructions; that he had lost precious opportu- 
nities by delay; and that ho had done all this from corrupt motives. 
Tlie charge is in terms confined to the transactions upon the second 
embassy ; ' but the discussion is ])y no means confined to them. 
jEschines, according to his opponent’s vicAv, was bribed by Philip on 
the first embassy, but no one suspected liim till some time after. 
Dionysius, in his treatise on Rhetoric, commends the skill shown by 
Demosthenes in dealing with this part of the subject. It w'ould not 
have lain in his mouth to complain of anything done upon the first 
journey to Pella, as on his return he had expressed himself satisfied 
with all the proceedings, and praised the ambassadors for their con- 
duct. The prosecution therefore is nominally directed to the affairs 
of the second embassy, and the orator, contending that iEschincs had 
previously hired himself to PRilip, excuses his own apparent inconsis- 
tency by alleging that up to a certain time he, in common with the rest* 
of his fellow-citizens, had been deceived as to the defendant’s motives. 
He comments upon the remarkable change which Aeschines had un- 
dergone in his political views he had been sent ambassador to Pelo- 
ponnesus, to rouse the Arcadians against Philip; ho had made a 
brilliant speech at Megalopolis, in which he assailed the king of 
Macedon Avith the fiercest invective; he talked in the same strain 
when he returned to Athens, and Ijoastcd of what he had done ; he 
was appointed on that very account to he one of the ambassadors to 
Pella, tl\at ^ might be a check upon his colleagues, who Avefe sus- 
pected of bmng too favourable to Philip ; yet, afier all this, he was 
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found suddenly acting in concert with Philocrates, and doing every- 
thing to secure Philip's advantage in the negotiations. Among other 
circumstances, prominently advanced as evidence of guilt, are — tke 
time which the ambassadors w^asted on their journey to Pella, in dis- 
obedience to the decree of the council; their lingering afterwards at 
I’ella, until Philip returned from Thrace; their consenting to accom- 
pany him to Phcrfc, and postponing the signature of the treaty until 
their arrival at that city. By all this delay Philip was enabled to 
reduce Thrace into subjection, and eompleie the preparations for his 
march southward. It was the duty of the ambassadors to appriso 
tlieir countrymen of Philip’s preparations and objects; yet not only 
had they neglected to do so themselves, but they refused to permit 
a Ictier, which Demosthenes bad written for that purpose, to be sent 
to Athens. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologising ^ 
for their delay : this, says Demosthenes, was an argument that they 
wore colluding with liim, and it was plain that Alschincs had dictated 
the letter. 

Ajjichines had had many private interviews with Philip, and on ono 
particular occasion, at Pherm, — of this Demopthenes gives evidence, 
—he had been watched coming out of the king’s tent at midnight.^ 
It is further asserted by Demosthenes, that on the first embassy Philip 
oilcrcd a sum of money to the whole body of the ambassadors ; tlKit 
lie also sounded them each separately, himself among the rest, with, a 
view to seduce them from their allegiance. Aeschines was known to 
have received land in Phocis, yielding an income of thirty minas ; (this 
apparently is not dcnieil by Aiscliines ;) it could not be doubted that 
this was the price of corruption. The conduct of yEschines after his 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treachery. 
He professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip’s intentions ; ho 
assured tlic people that Philip meant to deprive the Thebans of their 
sovereignty in Boootia, and to punish them for their designs upon 
Delphi ; to restore Tliespim and Platcea, and to give Euboea and 
Oropus to Athens. Afterwards, when it turned out that these pro- 
mises Avere nugatory — when Philip had destroyed the Phocian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Bocotia — how had 
iEschiues acted 1 Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— which Avould have been the natural course if he had been him- 
self deceived by Philip, — he remained quite silent: and not only 
that ; lie had gone to Phocis, and shared the festivities of Philip’s 
camp, and continued ever after to sound his praises at Athens. Not 
very long ago ho had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 
popular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken disparagingly of 
his own countrymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Philo- 
crates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and had been, 
afraid to disclaim connexion with him, lest his royal master should 
be displeased. . 

Such are the principal matters of fact adduced by Dcmosthcne.s in sup- 
port of the charge. Many stories arc told, not bearing directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and his supposed accomplices, Philocrates ^nd Phrynon. 
Great pains also are taken by the orator to explain the part which ho 
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himself took in the same transactions, with a view to clear himself 
from all imputation of connexion with the guilty parties, or any 
‘ other share of the blame. His anxiety on this head rendered it more 
difficult for him to confine himself to the question properly at issue ; 
and the speech has not that clear order and arrangement which is com- 
monly observable in Demosthenes. The arguments indeed are often 
pointed and forcible, but they are not well put together, lie dwells 
with much emphasis on the dcstruetiou of the Phoeians, on the evil 
consequences resulting from Philip’s possession of Thermopyhe, and 
the great extension of his power ; all which are attributed to lischines 
and his colleagues. If, after they had discovered the designs of Philip, 
they had given immediate information to the Athenians, there wa.^ 
plenty of time to send a fleet and army to Thcrmopylie, and prevent 
his passing the straits : even after he had passed, they might have 
saved Phocis, if they had not been prevented by false intelligence and 
insidious counsels. The men who had thus deceived their country- 
men had been hired to betray a sacred trust, and they ought not to 
be spared. It was urged, that their punishment would excite the 
resentment of Philip : but, says Demosthenes, they deserved punish- 
ment on this very account, that they had made Philip’s resentment 
a thing to be dreaded; and Philip should be made to see that it 
would not answer his purpose to bribe the citizens of Athens, lie 
.reminds the jury how severely Timarchus had been dealt with, and 
how iEschines had in his case insisted upon general notoriety as 
a sufficient ground of conviction : if they tried Aischines upon his 
own principles, they must convict him, for his guilt w’as known to 
all. Ho comments at great length upon the general increase of cor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showing what baneful eftccts it had 
produced in Chalcidice, Peloponnesus, and elsewhere, and how perilous 
it w'ould bo to themselves, if they suffered it to spread yet further. 
Strong measures should be taken to check the progress of the mi.s- 
chief ; and now that .^Eschines was brought before them on a clear 
charge of treason, they should, without regard to his abilities, his 
position, or his party, make a signal example of him, and strike terror 
into the host of traitors in the Hellenic world. 

iEschines replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 
adversary ; and, as we are informed by Idomcneus the Epicurean, he 
was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. Nor can this surprise 
us, when we look at the circumstances of the case — the length of 
time which had elapsed — the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
— the able defence made by iEschines — the advantage which he had 
gained by the conviction of Timarchus— and the powerful aid of 
Eubulus and other friends, who appeared in his behalf, or supported 
him by their influence. 

Notwithstanding the express testimony of Idomeneus, who wrote not 
very long after the event, and who is confirmed by Ulpian, there are 
writers, both ancient and modern, who have inclined to the opinion 
that .Eschines was never brought to trial, but the orations on both 
sides were only published. The doubt was first suggested by Plutarch, 
who thought it strange that no mention of this trial should be made 
in either of the speeches on the Crown. The same view is espoused 
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by Albert Gerhard Becker, in his treatise on the character of Demo- 
sthenes, {Demosthenes als Siaatsman und Rednerj p. 320,) who argues 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that the negative evidenoc 
on which they rely has but little force under the circumstances, for 
the reason assigned by Auger, (which Becker does not satisfactorily 
answer,) viz, that both the orators had motives for tlicir silence : 
Demosthenes had lost the verdict, and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; iEschines had so small a majority — the whole number of jurors 
being not less probably than five hundred — that he was considered 
not to have obtained an honourable acquittal. 

As to the title to this oration, and further information as to the law, see 
my article Parapresbeia in the Archmological Dictionary. 

Of the intrigue and canvassing which there has been about 
this trial, men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.* I 
sliall only ask at your hands — what those who don’t ask it 
are entitled to — that you will value no person and no one’s 
favour more highly than justice and the oath which each 
juror has sworn, remembering that this is for the good of 
yourselves and the community; whereas all this intrigue and 
importunity of partisans is to get advantages for some persons 
over the rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, 
not to secure for the benefit of the unjust. 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued 
responsibility : .d^schines does the very reverse; for before he 
appeared in coui’t to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
the persons who came to demand it ho has removed out of 
the way;^ others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces iiit j the commonwealth a practice most fiagitious and 
injurious to you; for if a man who has discharged or ad- 
ministered any public office can by intimidation, and not by 
honesty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived 
of all authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many 
grave misdemeanours, and to merit the severest punisliment, 
I am confident and persuaded: what, notwithstanding such 
conviction, I am afraid of, I will tell you without disguise. 
Ifc appears to me, 0 Athenians, that all the causes which como 
before you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 

* ^ For the election of jurors. See page 81, note 1. 

^ Timarchus. See Appendix II. 
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upon tho merits, and I fear, the length of time since the 
embassy may have caused you to forget or become reconciled 
to your wrongs. ' Yet, even under these circumstances, you 
may, I think, arrive at a correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. You must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jury, and reflect for what things the common- 
wealth should receive an account from an ambassador. First 
it should bo, on the subject of his reports; secondly, of his 
counsels; thirdly, of your instructions to him; next, as to 
the circumstances of time; and after all, whether in each of 
these points he has acted incorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries ? Because, from his reports you have to deliberate on 
your course of action ; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if not so, otherwise. The advice of ambassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to them as to men wlio 
understand what they were sent about: never then ought 
an ambassador to bo convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
to do or say, whatever commission you expressly gave him, it 
is his duty to have executed. But why the account of time? 
Because it often happens, men of A thens, that tho season for 
many important measures foils in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
cannot be recalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive — 
I am sure you will all agree, that to talce reward foi* acts 
which injur'd the commonwealth is shocking and abomi- 
nable. The legislator indeed does not define it so, but abso- 
lutely forbids the taking of bribes in any way, considering, as 
it appears to mo, that a person wlio is once bribed and cor- 
rupted ceases to be even a safe judge of what is useful for 
the state. If then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, 
that iEschines the defendant has reported what was untrue, 
and prevented the people hearing the truth from me — that 
he has given advice totally opposed to your interests, and 
fulfilled none of your instructions on tho embassy — that ho 
has wasted time in which many impoi’tant opportunities have 
been lost to the commonwealth — and that for all this he has 
received presents and wages in conjunction with Philocrates, 
— convict him, punish him as his. crimes deserve ; if I prove 
not these statements, or not all of them, look with contempt 
on mo, and acquit the defendant. 
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Many grievous things can I lay to his charge besides those 
which I have mentioned, 0 Athenians — cnoiigli to make 
every one detest him — but before I enter upon other topics, 
I will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character ^sehines first assumed in politics, and what 
langTiage he thought proper to address to the people against 
Philij), that you may see, his own early acts and speeches will 
uiost surely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Atlienian (as he declared in his speech) who 
discovered that Philip Avas plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certain of the leading men in Arcadia. He it is 
wdio, having Ischander, son of Ncoptolcmns, to play second 
part to him,^ applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded you to send ambassadors every- 
where to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Philip; wlio afterwards, on his return from Arcadia, 
reported those fine long 82)eechcs, which he said he had de- 
livered on your behalf before the ten thousand at Megtilo- 
polis,^ in answer to Philip’s advocate Hicronyrpus, and dwxlt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own countries, 
but to the Avholc of Greece, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neo2:)t()lcmiis, Ctesiphon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia without a Avord of truth, prevailed 
on you to send ambassadors to Philip for peace, this man is 
put into the embassy, not as one of a party Avho would sell 
your interests, not as one of those Avho trusted Philip, but as 
one Avho would help to watch the others; for, on account of 
his former S2)eechcs and hostility to Pliilip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and arranged 
that we should act in the embassy together; and strongly 

^ Pabst : indem er deni Ischander dem Sohne des Neoptolemus die 
zweite Rolle bei seinen Umtrieben zu sinelen ilbertrug. Others connect 
d^vTfpayuviCTT^p with toV NcoTrroAc/iou, and understand it literally, as 
if Ischander had been an actor, as Photius says he was. See Thirl wall's 
Or. Hist. V. 326. Taylor takes rdy NcoTrToAe/aow to mean *Hhe servant 
or assistant of Neoptolemus.” 

2 The general Pan- Arcadian assembly, Avhich met at Megalopolis, and 
bad poAjer to determine questions of peace and war. See Diodonis, 
XV. 59. And as to tlic embassy of .^schines to Peloponnesus, see 
Appendix YIII. 
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urged, that we should both watch that impudent profligate 
Philocrates. And until his return home from the first em- 
bassy, men of Athens, I certainly never discovered that he was 
corrupted and had sold himself ; for, besides the speeches 
which, as I said, ho had made before, he rose in the first ot 
the assemblies in which you debated on the peace, and began 
— I think I can repeat his opening to you in the very same 
words which ho used — Had Philocrates been meditating 
ever so long, men of Athens, upon the best means of opposing 
the peace, he could not, methinks, have found a better way 
than a motion like the present. Never will I, while a single 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peace 
like this : peace, however, I do advise — and to such purport 
briefly and fairly he expressed himself Yet the same man 
who had thus spoken on the first day in tlie hearing of you 
all, on the UQxt, when the peace was to be ratified, when I 
supported the resolution of ouj* allies, and exe}*tc'd myself to 
make the peace equitable and just, and you were of my 
opinion, and would not even liear the voice of tJio despicable 
Philocrates, — ho then got up and addressed the people in 
support of Philocrates, and said what (0 heavens!) deserved 
a thousand deaths — that you ouglit not to remember your 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked about trophies 
and sea-fights, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent your succouring any Greeks who had not previously 
succoured you. All which this impudent wretch dared to 
utter in the presence and hearing of the ambassadors, whom 
you sent for out of Greece at his persuasion before he had 
sold himself 

How ho wasted the time, O Athenians, after yon had 
appointed him again to receive the oaths; how he ruined all 
the affairs of the commonwealth, and quarrePed with me 
about it when I sought to prevent him, you shall hear pre- 
sently. But when ‘ we had returned from that embassy for 
the oaths, which is the subject of your present inquiry — we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what was 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
been cheated in everything, and these men having a second 

^ Aui?er’a turn of the passage is a good one : ‘‘ ecoutez aiiparavant co 
qui a suivi le retour de cette seconde ambassade, dont je lui uemande 
compte aujaurd’huL Nous etiona revenu/* &c.- 
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time outstepped their duty as ambassadors, and neglected 
your orders — we went before the council. What I am about 
to say is known to many people ; for the council-hall was full 
of strangers.* I caine forward and reported the whole tnitli 
to the council, and accused these men, and reckoned evory- 
tliing up, beginning with tliose hrst hopes wdiich Ctesiphon and 
Aristodemus brought you, showing what speeches ^schines 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
what position they had brought iiie commonwealth j and as 
to what remained, that is, the Phocians and Thermopyla?, I 
advised that we should not sacrifice them and repeat our 
errors, not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let 
tilings come to an extremity. And so I persuaded tlie council. 
But when the assembly came, and we had to address you, 
ykkschincs advanced before any of ns: and do, 1 entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the truth; 
for what marred and utterly j'uined all our atfairs is just thi^. 
From any report of our jiroceedings on the embassy, from 
any mention of wliat was said in the council, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained ; but told a talc promising such mighty advan- 
tages, that he carried you all away with him. He said that 
he had brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both on Arnphictyonic fpicstions and all others; and ho went 
through a long speech, which he said he had addressed to 
Philip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads, 
and computed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving homo or having 
any field-seiwice or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separately 
from the rest of Boeotia, was besieged, that Thespia) and 
Platiea were having their people restored, and the treasures of 
the God were demanded not from the Phocians, but from the 
Thebans, who had formed the design of seizing his temple ; 
for he had taught Philip, he said, that those who designed 
were guilty of as much impiety as those who executed; and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
He declared further, he had heard some of the Euboeans, who 
Were frightened and alarmed at the connexion of our state 

^ 7. < 2 . people not councillors. As Thirl wall expresses it, (Gr. Hist. 
V. 863,) ^ thronged with spectators.” Auger : ** plein de peuple.” Pabst : 
mil Burgern of me Staaisamt angefiiUt, 
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with Philip, say to the ambassadors, We are not unaware of 
the terms on which you have concluded peace with Philip; 
we arc not ignorant, that you have given Amphipolis to him, 
and Philip has agreed to surrender Eubcna to you : ” there 
was indeed another thing which he had arranged, but he 
would not mention it yet awhile ; for some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him — hinting in obscure words at Oropiis. 
Exalted in your opinion by this plausible tale, judged to bo 
a consummate orator and a wonderful man, he quitted the 
platform with much solemnity. I rose, and declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council ; hut the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocratcs on the other, shouted and 
clamoured me down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor .believe anything but what 
uEschiries had reported. And, by the Gods! I think your 
behaviour was not unnatural ; for who could liave endured, 
with such splendid prospects of advantage, to licar .any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had done ? 
Everything else, I fancy, at that time was secondary to the 
hopes and prospects beforo you ; opposition looked like spite 
and annoyance merely ; * the results achieved for the country 
were so marvellously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I begun by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches? Chiefly and principally, men of 
Athene, for this reason, that when you hear me speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bad, you may not cry 
in astonishment, “ Why didn’t you speak at the moment, and 
inform us ? ” but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occasion they prevented others from 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of yEschines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among 
others, because you were not suffered to learn the truth at 

^ I do not agree with Schaefer, in thinking that ol S’ 

AWws are to be separated from the following words. Ol 
yoyrfs is, in effect, the same as rd dvTiXiy^iVf and the sentence, though 
loose, is not inelegant. Pabst expresses it at too great length : und von 
denen die dem widcreprachen nahm man an^ doss sie ohne hinldng^ 
lichen Orund als widerwarllge und hdmieche Menschen sich hendhmen. 
Auger is much neater; “les contredire, c’dtoit vous troublcr inutile- 
ment, c’fetoit jalousie.” Francis : whoever contradicted them Appeared 
actuated merely by a spirit of opposition and pnvy.” 
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tiie instant when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and im- 
postures and promises. Such was the chief and principal cause 
of my entering into these details. What was the second ? One 
of no less importance; that, while you remember his political 
])rinciplcs before lie was corrupted, — how wary, how mistrust- 
ful he was of Philip, — you may observe his sudden conversion 
to confidence and friendship; and if his reports to you have 

1) ecn verified, and the results are all right, you may liold his 
conversion to have been honest and for the country’s good ; 
|jut if the events have all been contrary to what he said, and 
ore fraught with deej) disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may see that he has changed from sordid avarice 
and bartering of the truth for money. 

As 1 have been led into these topics, T would take the 
earliest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Phociaii 
husiness out of your hands. And you must not suppose, 
men of tiio jurj'', when yon look at the magnitude of that 
affair, that the crimes and charges imputed to yKschines are 
too great for his character, but consider, that any 2^erson 
whom you had |:)laced in that position and made the arbiter 
of events, had he sold liimsclf, like yEschines, for the purpose 
of cheating and deceiving you, would have wrought the same 
mischief as .dilschines. It is not because you often put mean 
Iversons in public employments, that the afhxirs which other 

2) ooplc deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite 
otherwise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the 
Phocians; but these men heljicd him: and wo must look and 
see, whether such chance of saving the Phocians as dcjiended 
on the embassy was sacrificed and lost by tlio treachery of 
these men; not that -d^schines ' destroyed the Phocians by 
himself — how could ho ? 

Give me tlio resolution which the council passed on my 
report, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
— to show yo\i, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
silent about before, for I denounced them immediately, and 

^ "05e means .^schines, as Reiske, Auger, and Pabst take it ; not 
Philip, as Schaefer and Francis. The argument is — It is not necessary 
to make out,* for the purpose of conviction, that iEschincs was the sole 
destroyer of the Phocians; of course he was not, and could not be. 
Philip 'fras the principal author of that result. The question is, whether 
iFiSeiiines and his accomplices did not help to bring it about by their 
treacherous conduct in the embassy. 

VOL. II. K 
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foresaw the consequences; and the council, wlio were not pre- 
vented hearing the truth from me, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite tliein to the eity-hall.^ Such an 
indignity is not known to have befallen any ambassadors 
since the foundation of the city, not even Tiniagoras,“ whom 
the people condemned to death ; yet it has been sullercd by 
these men. 

Read them first the evidence, and then the resolution. 

\Th.e evidence.^ 

[^Phe resolution of the council 

Here is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the ambassadors 
by the council to the city-hall. If /Eschines there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there is 
none. I allow, if we all acted alike in the embassy, the 

^ The Prytaneiim, or town-hall of Athens. This was a p\i])]ic building 
near the market-place, where the Prytancs, or presidents of the council, 
met to dine every clay during their term of ollicc, in company with 
a few select, citizens, to whom the state gave the honour of a public 
dinner. This honour was sometimes given for life, to men wlio had 
done some signal service, or to the childien of such persons ; but it was 
a reward resented for rare occasions. Hence the Athenians ^rcrc so 
incensed with Socrates, when, being asked after bis conviction what 
penalty he deserved, ho replied, ‘‘Binner in the Prytaneum.” Cicero 
de Oratore, i. 54 — Ilespondit sesc raeruisse ut amplissimis honoribus 
et prjemiis d^corarctur, et ci victus quotidianus in Prytanco i)ublice 
praeberetur ; qui honoa apud Graecos maximiis habetur. Cujus res])onso 
sic jndices oxarscrunt, ut capitis hominem iiinoccntiRsimum condem- 
narent." Here also the presidents, representing the hospitalil.y of the 
state, entertained ambassadors and other foreigners of distinction. And 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to invite 
the Athenian ambassadors after their return home, unless they had mis- 
conducted themselves, and the omission to give such invitation would 
be regarded as a stigma. 

2 Timagoras and Leon were the Athenian ambassadors to the court 
of Persia, at the same time when the Thebans and their allies sent 
a joint embassy with Pelopidas at their head, b.c. 36T. According to 
Xenophon, (Hell. vii. 38,) Leon, upon his return to Athens, accused 
Timagoras of having refused to lodge with him, and having acted in 
concert with Pelopidas ; and the Athenians for this put him to death. 
Plutarch, in the life of. Pelopidas, relates that the Athenians condemnad 
Timagoras for receiving a large number of presents from Artaxerxes, 
and travelling to the coast in a carriage provided by the king ; though 
the real cause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidas, by meaiw of his 
superior credit and abilities, had gained greater success than the 
Athenian envoys. 
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council did right in thanking none of tis ; for the conduct of 
all was truly shameful : but if some of us acted upi'ightly 
and some not, through the rogues^ it would seem, honest men 
have come in for a share of the disgrace. How then may 
you easily distinguish who is the knave'? Hccollect among 
yourselves, wlio it is that denounced, the proceedings from the 
beginning: for it is clear that the guilty party was content 
to be silent, to elude the ju’osent time, and never afterwards 
submit Ills conduct to incpiiry; while to a man conscious of 
nothing wi’ong it occurred, that possibly by holding his 
tongue he might seem to be an accomplice in misdemeanour 
and crime. Well then, I am tlie person who accused these 
men from the beginning; none of them accused me. 

The council had ])asscd their resolution. Tlio assembly 
was convened, and Philij) already at Thermopylae. This 
indeed was their prime offence, that they gave the conduct of 
such an affiir to Philij), and when the proper course was, 
tliat you should have infonnatiou, and then deliberate, and 
afterwards oxccuto wliat you determined, you received in- 
tclligetico only at the moment of his arrival, and it was 
difficult even to advise what should he done. And besides, 
no one ever read to the people that resolution of the council ; 
tlio people never heard it ; but u?^Eschines got iij) and 
harangued as I have just told you, stating what imrneusc 
advantages he had persuaded Philip to grant, and that the 
Thebans on tliat account had set a indcc upon his head ; at 
which you, though terrified at first by Pliilip’s arrival, and 
angry with these men for having given no warning, became as 
gentle as possible,^ in the expectation of getting all that you 
desired, and would not suffer me or any one else to speak. 
And then was read Philip’s letter, which ^schines wrote 
without our privity,* and which is in terms a plain and direct 

^ As gentle as anything.*' The familiar expression in English is 
like that of the Greek. And it is the same in German : see Keiske’s 
note. But Schaefer prefers the reading of riy^s, “some of you;” the 
orator confining his observation to a part of the assembly, to avoid 
giving offence. Pabst adopts the same reading, and translates : aber 
gar bald gewissermassen milder geatimmt wurdet. 

^ I follow Reiske, Auger, and Schaefer. Pabst renders it : wdhrend 
seines Zuruckhleibens nach umerer Ahreise. And Francis the same. 
It does indeed appear that Machines stayed behind with Philip after 
the departure of Demosthenes. See p. 396, orig. 

K 2 
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apology for these men’s faults. For it states, that he hindered 
.them from going to the cities as they wished and receiving 
the oaths, and that he kept them to assist him as mediators 
between tiie Kalians and Pharsalians ; and lie adoj^ts and 
takes upon himself all their delinquencies : l)i;t as to the 
rhocians or Thespians, or the defendant’s reports to yon, 
there is not a syllable. And it was not done in this way by 
accident : but whore yon ought to liave punished these men 
for non-performance and neglect of your positive instructions, 
Philip takes the blame off their shoulders, and says that lie 
himself was in fault, because (as I imagine) you were not 
likely to })unish him : where he desired to cheat and surprise 
us out of some advantage, /Eschines made the report, that 
you might have no charge or complaint against Philip after- 
wards, the statements not being in a letter or any other 
communication of his. Head them the letter itself, which this 
man wrote and Philip sent. You will see, it is just as I 
explained. Head. 

\;rhe letter.] 

You hear the letter, 0 Athenians — how fjiir and friendly it 
is. About the Phocians however, or the Thebans, or the 
other matters which this man reported, there is not a word : 
and therefore there is nothing lionest in it, as you shall see 
directly. He kept them, as he says, to help him in making up 
the quarrel oC the Halians : but a pretty making-uj) the Kalians 
have got — they have been outcast, and their city has been 
razed to the gi*ound. As to the prisoners, this man who 
was considering what he could do to oblige you says, he never 
thought of iTinsoming them : but it has often, as you know, 
been testified before the assembly, that I went with a talent 
to redeem them, and it shall be testified now : therefore, to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, >Eschincs per- 
suaded him to insert this.^ But here is the most important 

^ AvffacrOai idem valere quod activiim xGcrot, ut Kustcri doctrinam 
convellat, ait Clericus, antestans dilschineni, qiii diserte affirmet, 4»(Ai7r- 
TTov iy Tcp TToAcjay ohliva TTc^TTore 'Adrjyalwy Kvrpa 'irpd^aaOai, Sed vera 
ilium ratio fugit. Scilicet Philippus gratis potuit dimittere cos qui 
ipsius mancipia essent; qui essent aliorum, si vellet liberarc, a dominis 
redimere debuit pretio soluto. Illos igitur ^\v(rey, hos lAvaaro. Oginem 
tollit dubitationem quod legitur p. 393.” — Schaefer, App. Crit. And 
compare what Thirlwall says, Gr. Hist. t. 856,-^“ Demosthenes wished 
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tiling : — Ho that wrote in the first letter which we brought — 
‘‘ I sliould have expressly mentioned what benefits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also ’’ — after the 
alliance had been concluded says, he knows not what he can 
do to oblige you ; he knows not even his own promise ! Of 
course he knew that, if he was not playing false.’ Ih prove 
that he wrote so at first — here, read the jiassage out of the 
letter — begin here — read. 


\_The 2xm(7r/e from the letter.] 

You see, before he obtained peace, lie promised, if alliance 
also was granted Jiiiri, he would write and say what benefits 
ho had ill store for you. Now that both have been granted 
liirn, lie says he knows not what ho can do to oblige you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do anything that is not 
disgraceful or dishonourable ; having recourse to these pre- 

it to be believed that the debates on the peace had raised such suspi- 
cions in liis mind as to the integrity of his former colleagues, especially 
riiilocratcs and iTRsehinca, that ho would have declined the oftiec, if he 
had not undertaken to procure the release of sonic of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia. iEscliines treats this as an 
empty pretext, because Philip ha<l never been used to exact ransom for 
his Athenian prisoners during the war; and a promise had been given 
in his name that all should be released as soop as peace should be con- 
cluded. But it is clear that this related only to those whom he kept in 
his own hands; and yKschincs himself admits .that, among the iustruc* 
tions of the second embassy, one was to negotiate for the release of the 
prisoners.” 

The distinction between Wa-ai and \v<raadai is properly explained by 
Schaefer; and the first part of the charge here made against Philip is 
perfectly clear. Philip had said he was considering what service he could 
rendc” to the Athenians; and yet in his letter he states that ho never 
thought of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
of obliging them have escaped him, if he had really desired to do so? 
But what does Demosthenes mean when ho says that Philip put that 
clause in his letter, in order to deprive him of credit for his liberality? 
Wo should have the whole letter before us, to understand this fully; 
but perhaps the meaning of Philip was as follows : It did not occur to 
me to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of ray subjects ; the 
moment it was suggested, however, I acceded to the request : there 
could be no occasion for Demosthenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
for the purpose of effecting their ransom. Compare what Demo- 
sthenes says at pp. 393, 394, which looks like au answer to this very 
argument. 

* The 7 ip might bo expressed more fully, thus — ''a likely thing. 
Indeed I Surely he must have known that ! ” &c. 
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tences, and (should you mention anything and bo induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself an escape. 

These and many other tricks one might then instantly 
have exposed, and enlightened you on the subject, and not 
permitted you to abandon everything, had not Tliespia> and 
Plata3a and the expectation of immediate punishment lieing 
inflicted on Thebes blinded you to the tnitln If these things 
were merely to be heard, and the commonwealth to bo 
deluded, it was proper enough to tell you of them : but if 
they were really to be performed, they should not have been 
talked about. For if matters had gone so flir, tliat tlio 
Thebans even discovering the design could not have helped 
themselves, why has it not been executed If they discovered 
it ill time to prevent the cxcciitioii, who let out the secret ? 
Was it not yEschines ‘I But no — lie never iiad any sucli 
meaning or intention,^ and yEsclnncs never expected it : so I 
acquit liiin entirely of letting the secret out. Tito fact is — 
it was necessary that you should bo amused by these state- 
ments, and refuso to hear the truth, from me, and that you 
should yourselves remain at home, and a decree pass by 
which the Phociaiis would be dost roY(Kl. Therefore were these 
statements fabricated, and therefore publicly anpouneed. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificent 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — and I will 
tell you wjiy : first because, wlicu Piiilip was about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Pliociaiis were by tlicse men 
expressly excluded from tlic treaty, a thing they should havo 
been quite silent about, if the Phociaus were to be saved — 
secondly, because Philip s ambassadors used no such language, 
nor Philip’s letter, but only the defendant.'-^ Making my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him ; but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to recollect 
— that I had no knowledge of tliesc tilings, that I liad no 

‘ I follow Markland, Auger, and Pahst, in understanding Philip as 
the nominative to ^jueWcy and It is true that Philip has not 

been mentioned in the sentences preceding ; but then he was tliroiigliout 
in the orator’s thoughts as the party promising and designing the things 
alluded to. Schaefer explains otir “ nec futura erant qua? fore 

JEschines jactaverat ; ” and connects r}^ov\^d7} with our os. But J^hcre is 
not much sense in saying that Aeschines never desired,” 

^ I preserve the anacoluthon of the original. ' 
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concern in them, and what was more, I did, not expect them. 
At tins (the not expecting) you fired up. ‘‘ Athenians,” I 
said, if any of this comes true, be sure you praise and 
honour and crown these men, and not me ; but if it turns 
out dini'ronUy, let them feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altogetJior.” ‘ “ Don’t be out of it now,” said ^Ischines, 

interrupting — “ Mind you don’t want to be in it another 
time.” Certainly,” said I, or I should be acting unfairly 
at wliicli rhilocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 

No wonde?*, men of Atliens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in Opinion; for ho drinks water, and I drink wine ” ^ — 
and you laughed. 

Dead the decree, whicli Philocratcs presented afterwards, 
of his own drawing,'^ It is very well just to hear : but when 
one takes into account the occasion on which it was pre|)arcd, 
and the promises wliich the defendant then made, it will 
appear, tliey plainly delivered up the Pliocians to Idiilip and 
the TJjebans, all hut tying their hands behind them. Read 
tlie decree. 

YHie decree?^ 

You sec, men of Athens, liow full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words ; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for oiiei'iug to do what was just. But Philip offered nothing 
at all -so far from offering, he says ho knows not what he 
can do to oblige you : it was the defendant that sj^oko and 

^ I "vvash iny bands of it,” as \vc familiarly say. T disclaim all 
connexion with the business ; (that is) with what iEschincs has been 
telling you.” The reply of iEsehines might be rendered with equal 
force, hut witli a turn of expression, thus — ‘'Don’t disclaim connexion 
now and claim it hereafter.” Dabst : Jeh fur meinen Theil sarje mick 
l<hs von der ffanzcti Sadie! Ilicraif sj>radi dieser ^'Esddne.^' : sa<je 
Dldi jr^zt nickt los davoii, unddehe %Uy doss Du nidit hcrnadi daran 
A nthed loirst hahen woUm. Francis, without cither force or accuracy ; 
"For my part I retire. Not yet, replied fEschines : do not yet retire : 
only remember not to claim any of these iwurds, when they are 
distributed.” 

2 Demosthenes was often joked about his water-drinking. Thus, in 
allusion to the Clepsydra (as to which, see page 59, note 1), it w’as said, 
that other men spoke by water, but Demosthenes composed by it. 

^ I’liilocrates had drawn it up, and then put it in the hands pf the 
asscrfibly-clerk, to he read as his own motion before the people. See 
Appendix V. 
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promised in his name. Philocrates, seeing you jump at the 
defendant’s promise/ inserts in the decree, that, unless the 
Phociojas did what was right and gave up the temple to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenian jieoplc would send forces against 
those who resisted. So, men of Athens, as you were staying 
at home and had never been out, as the Lacedicmonians 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other Amphictyons 
were present besides Thessalians and Thebans, ho has proposed” 
in the blandest possible language to deliver u'p the temple to 
them, proposing (as ho does) to deliver it up to the Amphic- 
tyons — what Amphictyons ‘I for none were there but Thebans 
and Thessalians — not that you should convoke the Amphic- 
tyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxenus 
should carry succour to the Pliocia'ns, or that the Athenians 
should take the field, or anything of the kind. Philip however 
twice summoned you by letter — not to induce you to march, 
most assuredly : or he would never have destroyed your op- 
portunities of marching and summoned you then ; he would not 
have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or ordered 
.^schines to make statements calculated to stop your march : 
IK) — it was that you, under the belief that he would do all 
you desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the Pho- 
cians might not be encouraged by ho[)es from you to hold out 
and resist, but might in utter despair surrender themselves 
into his hands. Kead Philip’s letters, and let them speak for 
themselves. 

[The letters.] 

You see, the letters summon you, and verily for the first 
time : but these men — had there been anything honest about 
it — ought surely to have pressed for your going out,* and 
moved that Proxenus, whom they knew to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, should immediately carry succour. Yet it appears, 
they have done just the contrary : and no w’onder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood his intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to forward. 

* Pabst : der Euch durcli die Reden des jEschmes angelocht sah. 

2 This tense is used because the decree, which Demosthenes had 
caused to be read, was before the court. Francis translates inaccurately : 
“ then did .Machines write in the gentlest language in the world.*' The 
mover of the decree was not iKschines, but Philocrates. 

® More literally : ** what else should they have done but secofld bis 
request for your march ] &c. 
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Tlie Phocians, when they learned your views from the 
assembly,' and received this decree of Philocratcs, andiheard 
the defendant’s report and his promises, were in every way 
undone. Consider only. There were some intelligent persons 
there who distrusted Philip : they were induced to put faith 
ill him — why? — hccanse tliey supposed that, if Pliilip de- 
ceived them ten times over, he would at all events not dare 
to deceive the Athenian envoys, but that the defendant’s 
reports to you w^rc correct, and destruction menaced the 
Tliebans, not themselves. There were others inclined to 
I'csist at any price : but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuasion tliat Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
refused compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
they had expected succour. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Idiilip : to these they 
sliowed, that you had voted the same peace with his posterity, 
so that all hope from you must have been despaired of. 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in my 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
drawing a treaty of peace with a mortal man raised to power 
by certain accidents, to have covenanted for an immortality* 
of disgrace to the commonwealth ! — to have deprived her not 
merely of other things, but also of tlie chances of fortune ! — 
to have been so wantonly wdeked as to injure not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to conic in being ! ^ — is 
not this most dreadful ? ^^cver aftciwvards would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, “ and to his 
^ They got intelligence about you from tho proceedings in the 
assembly, whicli were reported to them.” Others construe it differently, 
joining ranap with 4k rris 4Ki(\7ialas. Francis: “what you had 
determined in your as.«embly.” Pabst, to the same effect. 

2 “Selofi la formule assez ordinaire, Ics Ath^niens avoient ins6r6 
dans leiir trait6 de paix les mots de paix perp^tuel, de paix conchie 
avec mx et leur descendants, Ce n etoit i-peu-prtis qu'une formule ; car 
eette pcrp6tuitc se bornoit souvent ^ un petit nombre d’aniulcs. La 
<ieclamation dc Demosthene, quoiqu’(5loquente, n’est done dans la 
realite qu’iine declamation.” — Anfjer, 

These observations arc not quite correct. It was common enough 
among the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years; 
and when for a small term, it was little better than an armistice. (See 
Thucydides, v. 18, 23, 41 ; Aristophanes, Acharn. 18G— 202, 251.) I’he 
argument of Demosthenes is good, assuming tj^ie peace with Philip to 
have be(?h a dishonourable apd injurious one. Had the peace been satis- 
factory, it could not be too firmly cemented. 
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posterity/’ had you not relied on the j^romises announced by 
.^Esohines. On these the J^hocians relied, and wei’e ruined : 
for, after they had surrendered to Philip and put their cities 
into his hands, they met witli treatment the very o[)posite of 
what he assured them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in tins niaiuier 
and through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
several transactions. Whoever dis|)utes any of these pur- 
ticulars, may get up and speak wliilst my water is running. 
The peace was concluded on the nineteenth of Elaphebolioji, 
and wo were away to receive the oaths three wliole montlis; 
and during all that time the Pliocians were safe. We returned 
from the embassy for the oaths on the thirteenth of the 
month Scirophorion, and Philip was by tliat time at 1 lier- 
moj^ylsc, and making promises to tlie Phocians, of wliicli 
they believed not a single word. The jaoof is this; — they 
woidd not otherwise have come here to you. The assembly, in 
which these men ruined all by their false and delusive state- 
ments to you, was held afterwards, on the sixteenth of Sciro- 
phorion. On the fifth day after that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your proceedings reached tlio Phocians ; for the Phoeian 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would rc2)oit, and what resolution you would pass. 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
heard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day from tlic 
sixteenth.’^ Then comes the twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-third : on this the convention" took place, and it was 
all over with Phocis. flow does this appear ? On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Pi)’20us on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dcrcylus came from Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put everything ijito the hands of the Thebans; 
and ho computed it to be the fifth day from the convention. 
Twenty-three,, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven — that makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by the 
date of their report, by tlie date of their motion, by all the 
dates,'* are they convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

^ Reckoning inclusive, according to custom. 

^ Between Philip and the Phocians. See Appendix I. 

^ T follow Pabst in connecting oJs with Reiske, who takes 

it neutrally. But I differ with Pabst as to Tratrty. He explains it, “ by 
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Again, the circiiin stance that not a city of the Phocians was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
stroyed by the convention, is a decisive proof that they sutlered 
because these men liad persuaded them that they would be 
saved by Pliilip. For of his character they were certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of alliance with the Pho- 
ciaiis, and the decrees* under which they dismantled the for- 
tifieatiuns — to show yon in what relation yon stood to them, 
and low they woi'e treated notwithstanding through these 
accursed men. Head. 

\Tlie treat j/ of alliance between the Athenians and the 
Phocians.^ 

That is what they liad to expect from yon — friendship, 
alliance, succour. Now hear what treatment they got through 
this man who prevented your succouring them. Head. 

[The convention between Philip and the Phocians,^ 

You lioar, 0 Atlicnians. A convention between Philip and 
the Phocians, it says, not between the Thebans and Phocians, 
nor Tliessalians and Piio(aans,nor Locrians, nor any other of the 
people present. And again it says, that tlio Phocians shall 
deliver up these citi(;s to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Tliessalians, nor any other people. Wliy? Becaiiso this man 
repo]’t(Ml to you that Philip had come to save the Phocians. 
To liim they trusted for all ; to him they looked for all ; with 
him they concluded peace. Now for the rest. Look what 
they trusted to, and what they got. Anything like was it 
or similar to this man’s assurance'^ Head. 

\The decree of the Amphictyons?^ 

Hcsults more awful and momentous, 0 Athenians, have 
not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor 1 should 
think in anytime heretofore. Yet such mighty results has 
Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 
the Atlienian commonwealth, whose hereditary priviltjge it is 

all the circumstances.” But Demosthenes is here summing up hia 
argument as to the dates only. Sec the clause just above, near the 
heginnirig of p. 359 (orig.), Tous xporovs ifiv KoyioO/mi KaO' o$s iytyvtd* 

^ The Araphictyonic. 
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to take tlio lead in Greece, and not j)crmit any proceeding of 
this kind. 

The ruin which has flillen on the poor Pliocians may be 
seen not only by these decrees, but by what has actual iy been 
done — a shocking and pitiable spectacle, 0 Athenians ! On 
our late journey to Delphi^ we were forced to sec it all — 
houses razed to the ground, walls demolished, a country 
stripped of its adult population, a few w’omen and little chil- 
dren and miserable old men. No language can come up to 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all say, 
that once this people gave tlic opposite vote to the Thel )ans on 
the question of enslaving ns.- How think ye then, O Athe- 
nians'? — could your ancestors return to life, what vote or 
judgment w’ould they })ass upon the authors of this destruc- 
tion 1 In my opinion, though they stoned them wdtli their 
own hands, they w’ould consider themselves pure. For is it 
not disgraceful — is it not, if pos.'siblc, worse than disgraceful 
— that people who had then saved us, who gave the vote for 
our preservation, should have met with an 0})])osite return 
through these men, and been suffered to incur gi’eater mis- 
fortunes than any Greeks ever knew? Who then is the 
author of them? Who wtis the deceiver? .d^scliincs — who 
but he? 

For many things, men of Athens, might one felicitate 
Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest 
justice — oite piece of luck wdiich (by the gods and godtiesscs!) 

I don’t think has fallen to any other man in our time. To 
have taken great cities and subdued a large territory, tliesc 
and the like feats are wonderful, I allow, and sjileiidid — 
how can they help being? Yet they have been acluevcd, it 
may be said, by many others. This how^ever is a peculiar 
good fortune which has occurred to no other mortal— what? 
— That, wdien he wanted base men for his purposes, he found 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when falsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
his own behalf, notwithstanding their importance to him — 

’ To the Amphictyonic meeting. 

* la the council of war, after the capture of Athens by Lysandcr, 
when the Thebans proposed that Athens should be razed to the aground, 
and Attica thrown into pasture. See Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. As to the 
phrase irpor^diiaay, see Schbmann, De Oomitiis, 104. 
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which lie neither wrote in nny letter nor commissioned any 
ambassador to state — they lent themselves to for hire, and 
deceived you by them 1 Antipater and Parmenio, who were 
scrvijii!: a master, and hot likely to encounter you afterwards, 
contrived not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 
ambassadtu's appointed by the Atlicnian state, the freest in the 
world, had the hardiness to deceive you — you whom they 
were certain to look upon face to face, and to pass the 
remainder of their lives with, and before whom they would 
liave to render an account of their conduct. Could any men 
1)0 more wicked or abandoned? 

To show that he is dcvmtcd hy you to execration, tliat after 
such filsehoods you could not witli any regard to sanctity or 
religion acquit him — recite the cimso — read it from the law 

\Thc curse.\ 

This i?nprccation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf acconling to law in every assembly, and also 
before the council when it sits. iEschines can’t say that ho 
was not well acquainted with it : for, as your clerk and servant 
to the council, he liimsclf dictated this law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the godvS to do in your behalf, 
you should fail to do yourselves wlien it is in your power to- 
day, and acquit a man wliom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate with his house and family? Don’t think of such a thing. 
When a man escapes you, leave the gods to punish him: 
when you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him 
no more. 

So fiu- will ho carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the foots of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
impostures upon the state, as if ho were tried before some 
other people, and not before you who know it all, he will ac- 
cuse first the Lacedfumonians, then the Phocians, then Hege- 
sippus. But this is mockery, or rather abominable effrontery. 
For, whatever he may say now about the Phocians or the 
Lacedccmoiiians or Hegesippus — that they would not receive 
Proxenus, that they are guilty of impiety, or anything else 
against them — surely it had all taken place before these am- 
bassadors returned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being 
^ See page 102, note 2. 
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saved, as is said — by whom? — ^by iEschines the defendant 
himself. For he did not then rq)ort, that but for tlic Lace- 
daemonians, or but for their not receiving Proxeiius, or but for 
Hogesippus, or but for this thing and tlic other, the riiocians 
woi^d have been saved — No : he p<assed over all that, and said 
expressly that he had prevailed on Philip to save the Phoeians, 
to repeople Boeotia, to arrange things to your advantage p 
that it would all be accomplisficd in two or three days, and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon liis head. 
Therefore, if he talks about what tlie .[iacedtxrnoniaiis or what 
the Phocians had done before he made these reports, don’t 
listen to him nor hear a word ; and don’t suffer him to malvo 
charges of iinmorality against the Phocians. It was not for 
their merit that you rescued the Lacedienioniaiis formerly, or 
these accursed Euboeans, or many others, but because their 
safety was for the interest of the commonwealtl], as that of the 
Phocians was lately. And what fault did the Piiocians or the 
Lacedaemonians or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man’s statements, to cause tlie iniscarriage of what 
he then told you ? Ask him this : he won’t be able to explain. 
There have been but five days in which he made his false 
report, you believed him, the Phocians got tlio news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. From tliis, I imagine, it ap])earK 
clearly, that the whole fiund and arti fige was contrived for the 
pur2:)ose ot^ destroying the Phocians. For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march, but was making 
preparations, he sent for the Lacedxmonians, and promised to 
do everything for them, that the Phocians might not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylao, and the Lacedxmonians perceiving the snare 
withdrew, he then put this man forward 2 to deceive you ; for he 

^ Pabst: Euch Einflass auf die dortigen Angelegenhciteii zu ver- 
sclioffen. Auger : “ a vous rendre inattres des affaires.” 

2 lieiske in his Index gives the following explanation of the verb 
7rpoHadi4mt : aliquem proemittcre, suminittere, subornare, qui ante 

tuum adveutum omnia quee tu parata vclis preeparet atque iiistruat; 
ut si tu exempli causa fratrem in puteum demittas cxplorandi aiit 
elimandi ergo, antequam tutc temet eo demittas. Todrov 
i^airarav vfxaSj periculum facturum, possitne Philippas vobis imponero.” 
Pabst Venders it : sandte er diesen Menschen wieder voran^ um Euch 
listig zu betrilgen, Francis ; ho secretly employed jEs<!hines to 
deceive you.” 
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feared, if you discovered tliat he was acting for the Tliebans^ 
ho might got into war and dohi}^ and embarrassment, by tlio 
Pliocians defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
he wislied rafljcr to com])let:e his eoingiest without a struggle; 
whi(‘ii indecal lias been tlic case. Don’t then, because Pliilip 
deceived the Laeedremonians and the Phocians also, let tins 
man esc^ape punishment for his deception of you. "Idiat would 
hardly b(‘ just. 

If, to compensate for the Phocians and Thei’inopylai and 
the rest of our losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens ! men of the jury, don’t admit; the 
excuse; don’t endure that, in ad<Utiou to the injuries which 
j'ou have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defence 
cast re})r()ach upon tlie state, as if you made a reservation for 
certain of your own possessions, wlulc you sacrificed the wel- 
fare of your allies. You did no such thing: for, after the peace 
Avas made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
Avore safe during tlio four oiisiiing months, and the falsehoods 
of this man afterwards, liy impr^sing on you, caused tlieirruind 
Besides, you Avill find the Chersonese is in greater danger now 
than it Avas then. For let me ask, would it have been easier to 
punish Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

^ Si quid cerno, argumentum hoc, cui iantiim iribuit Demosthenes, 
pariim aut nil \*alet. Hcquis enim non videt in arcanis Fhilippo cum 
Atheniensihus condictis, qu;e non fucrunt publicata, hoc fuisse, ut Alhe- 
nienses pro Cherrlioiieso I ‘hocidem Philippo permitterent Pt renun- 
tiatio legalionis falsa ah yKschinc ad popiiluin Atheniensem potucrunt 
esse merte prmstigiai ad ociilos (inecim occmcandos ct invidiam ub 
Atheniensibus avertendam comraissm erga socios proditionis. Tales 
mimi aguntur inter optiinalcs. (inm inira siparium fiunt, multum ab 
iis dive.sa sunt, qum for is/’ — l^iishc. 

'‘Non cogitavit llciskius Athonicnsiiim illis temporibus publice, hoc 
cst, in coneionibiis, talia transigentiiim csso non pofcuisse arcana ttoKi- 
mjfkara. Quidquid igitur hoc in negotio fraiidis fuit, commissum est 
a Philippo, non consciis Atheniensibus, sed parariis to 7 s irapaTrpta^iv^ 

(Taenv.'" — Schaf'/fir. 

Ilciske was nndoulitedly quite mistaken in his view of this transac- 
tion. There is not the slightest evidence of any instructions having 
been given by the Athenians to their ministers, to effect a peace with 
Philip by which their allies Averc intentionally sacrificed. They acted 
foolishly indeed and weakly, in suffering themselves to be deceived, 
and not seeing their real interests ; and it is true also that they were 
prejudked in some degree by the forms of their political government, 
by reason of which their ambassadors Avere not sufficiently checked by 
a Arigorous executive power. 
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these advantages from ns, or is it easier now 1 I imagino it 
was much easier before. What sort of pi’eservatioii then is 
it for the Chersonese, wlien he tliat would violate it is released 
from fear and danger 

I understand howevei’, that ho intends to say something of 
this kind — that he wonders how it is Demosthenes accuses 
him, and not any of the Phocians. It is better you should 
hear the explanation from me beforcliand. 'Among the ox- 
jiatriated Phocians, tlic best and most respectable being in 
exile and consequent distress keep tlicmselves quiet, and 
none of them would like to incur private hostility on account 
of the public misfortunes ; while those who would do any- 
thing for money can find no one to give it them. I certainly 
would not have feed any of them, to stand u]'» for mo here and 
cry out what they had suffered : foi‘ the truth and the facts 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phociau commonalty, they 
are in such a wretched and deplorable condition, that they 
have no thought of being prosecutors at Athenian audits, but 
are every one of them slaves, frightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Philip, whom tliey are forced 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don’t allow him then to use that argument, 
but make him show that tlie Pliocians have not been ruined, 
or that he never promised that Philip would save tliem. 
Tiiese arc flic questions at the account of an eml)assy — What 
has been negotiated'? what was your report ? If true, take 
your acquittal; if false, pay the penalty. What matters it 
whether the Phocians arc present or not ? They are in such a 
plight, I fancy — and you did your best to bring them into 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their 
enemies. 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which these 
proceedings are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phocians being 
masters of Thermopyke, we were out of all apprehension from 
the Thebans ; never could they or Philip make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Eubcea, nor Attica? This security, 
wdiich place and circumstances guaranteed to the coip mon- 
wealth, you, trusting to the falsehoods and artifices of these 
men, abandoned : fortified though it was by arms, by con- 
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tinned war, by great cities uf an allied pco])le, and by an ex- 
tensive territory, you suffered it to l)o overthrown^ And your 
former expedition to Thci’inopyliu has become fruitless, wliich 
cost you more than two hundred tiileiits, reckoning the pri- 
vate expenses of those who served. Your hopes about the 
Thebans arc fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really the most contemptuous treatment of the common- 
wealth, and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is tins ; that 
Philip having determined from the beginning to do all that ho 
has done for the Thebans, TEscliiiies, by i-eporting the con- 
trary, and making it manifest that you were against what lie 
did, has increased your enmity with the Thebans and their 
friendliness to Pliilip. How could a man have treated you 
more contumelioiisl^' ? 

Take and read the decree of Diophantns, and that of Callis- 
thcncs, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were recompensed with thanksgivings and pi-aisc both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after yon had been deluded by 
these men, you brought in yonr women and children from the 
country, and decreed to perform the Ilcraclean sacrifice within 
the city in time of peace : which makes me wonder whether 
you will let oft* with iinpniiity a man wlio caused even the 
gods to be deprived of tlicir customary worship. Head the 
decree. 

\Tlic decree 

Thus worthily of your conduct, 0 Athenians, you voted 
then. Now read the next. 

[The decree.^ 

Such was the vote you then jiasscd tlirough the conduct of 
these men ; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' Tho emendation of Eciskc, who for Kal TroWjJ substitutes 
xdipav TToWrjy^ has met the approval of some critics, and among 
others, of Pabst, who thus renders the passage : ^aid ein diirch Waffen 
und fortdauermUn Kriecf geschiUztes Land, teas init bedeuienden 
Stiidten und verhiindeten Betvolineni hev'olkprt, und von anspnhlichem 
Uinjange war, liaht Jrh ruhig, ohne es zu hindern, vpvhecren lassen, 
I agree with Schaefer, that it is much better to preserve the old reading 
and understand datpdKfiav as the subject of the whole sentence. The 
metaplyDr, he observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dignity 
of tlie argument. And ho refers to the famous passage rdv 5^ 
rovTov, K. T. A. (p. 325 Grig, and p. 108 in this volume). 

VOL. II. L 
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either originally concluded peace and alliance, or were after- 
wards persuaded to insert the clause, and to his posterity,” 
but under the belief that through tliese men you would get 
marvellous benefits. You all know how often afterwards you 
wore alarmed by hearing of Philip s army and mercenaries in 
the neighbourhood of Porthmiis or Megara. * therefore, though 
he may not yet have invaded Attic ground, it is not that you 
must look at, nor relax in your vigilance: you must see 
whether he has through these men got the opportunity of 
doing it when he pleases; this peril you must keep in view, 
and abhor and punish the guilty person who has furnislied 
him with such opportunity. 

I know indeed that iEschincs will avoid all disenssion of the 
charges against him; that, seeking to withdraw you as far as 
possible from the frets, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in short, lie will pi*onoiincc a |)ancgyrie on 
peace, and take up that line of defence. Yet oven these arc so 
many arguments to convict liim. Imr if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and 
such confusion to us, what else can one su])pose, hut tliat Ijy 
iaking bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own 
nature excellent ? 

Oh, hut — ho may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won’t^.you preserve through the peace three hundred 
galleys, witn stores for them and money? — tn regard to this 
yon must understand, that Philip’s resources likewise have 
been largely augmented t])rough the ])eacc, in supplies of; 
arms, in territoiy, in revennes, of wlueli ho has g.ained an 
abundance. True, some have come in to ns also. Jhit that 
establishment of power and alliances, through w’hich peo])le 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors ^-r-ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin 

1 See vol. i. pp. 119, 128, 

2 Schaefer explain.^ it: Potentioribus, ubi aut unus regnat, aufc 
oUgarchis civitas subjecta est.'’ l*ahst renders it thus : (lurch ivclchoi 
einst Alle, theiU fur mcJi, theiJs f ir einm machtigern Slant, Gilter und 
Vortheile gevnmyien haheii. And with this latter interpretation I agree. 
Thus the whole Athenian empire is that establishment of power and. 
nlliaucGS, Kara(rK€v^ ir par/ 116 , 7 u)v kolL (rvp,juudxi»^yf through which fhe Lem- 
nians, Imbrians, and other subject people, hold what they have, (their 
country, their harbours, their revenues, &c.) partly for themselves, 
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and decay las hath l)ccomo formidable and mightier by far. 
It is not just, that Philip should through these men have 
augmented botli liis alliances and his revenues, while what 
Athens mnst naturally have gained by the ])eace they set off 
against what wa^ sold by themselves. The one has not como 
to us in exchange for the other — very far from it : one we 
should equally have had, and the other in addition, but for 
these men. 

Speaking generally, men of Athens, I presume you will 
agree, tliat on the one hand, liowcvcr many and grievous 
have been the misfortunes of the commonwealth, if .dilschines 
be not lo blame for any, your resentment ought not to fall nj)oii 
him; and, on the other hand, if any advantages have been 
achieved through others, they ought not to save him. Con- 
sider what the defendant lia.s been the cause of ; look hivoiir- 
ably on him, if favour he deserves, but with anger, if he has 
done aught to excite it. How will you ascertain the truth of 
the matter ? In this way — 3 t>u must not lot him confound 
all things together — the iiiisdeeds of the generals, the war 
with Philip, the blessings of peace — but you must consider 
each point by itself. For cxam[)le — AVas Philip at war with 
us? He was. Does any man complain of H^schines on that 
aecouiil, ? \Vh)idd any mati wish to arraign liim for the 
traiisa(!lions of the war? No man. Well then ; upon those 
points he is acquitted, ajid has no need to say anything : for 
it is a defendant’s business to produce witnesses and proofs 
upoii the matters in issue, not to m^^stify the court by pleading 

partly for the Athenians, ^vho are at the hc;id of the empire. The power 
of the general confederacy supports every constituent part of it. 

^ Cm the expression, arroKwAc iml yeyov^y dirdeu'^s, Schaefer observes : 
'‘Gvavius prsecedit, sequitur Icvius. Sic passim Orator. ’ATrwAXue koI 
^\v}xaiv^rQ, p. 119. ’AirtiAouAe koX vcyuarriKeu, p. 121. ’ATroAwAe nal 5te- 
<j)€^apTai, p. 372. Qualia non mircr si nostris Technicis parum probentur. 
Sed Critici caveant, ne Inec similiaque traiisponcndo corrumpant : nam 
sunt longed sanissima.” 

See my observations about Anti-climaxes, p. 18, n. 2, In the ancient 
writings, both Greek and Ivoinan, the weaker word or clause often 
follows to explain or qualify the preceding. Compare Virgil, d3neid 
11. 853,— 

Moriainur et in media arma ruamus ; 
and iFifteid VII. 50, — 

Piling huic fato Divhm prolcsquo virilis 
Nulla fuit, primfique oriens erepta juvcntil cst. 

L 2 
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■\vhat no one disputes. ^lind tlicn, that you say iiothiiiL^ 
about the Avar ; for no one charges you with anything con- 
cerning it. Afterwards certain persons advised us to make 
peace ; we followed their advice ; we sent ambassadors ; they 
brought peo])le to Athens to conclude peace. Here again, 
does any one blame Aeschines for this'^ No one. Docs any 
man say that he introduced the question of peace, or is guilty 
of crime for having brought people here to conclude it % No 
man. No more should lie say anything about the fact of our 
concluding jicace : for ho is not chargeable with it. 

What then do you say, man? — suppose I were asked — 
from what point do you commence your accusation? From 
this, men of Athens — when, at the time you were deliberating, 
not whether you should make peace or no, (for that had 
already been resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace you 
should have, ho opposed the men who offered honest advice, 
and supported the mover of a corrupt resolution, himself 
being bribed ; and afterwards, on being chosen to receive the 
oaths, he entirely neglected your instructions, destroyed those 
allies who had come safe through the wdiole war, and told 
such huge falsehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. iVt first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctesiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Philocrates and the defendant, who took up 
the matter and ruined everything. Now that ho must render 
an account of what has been done, and stand his trial for it, 
the defendant, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk ^ as ho is, will plead his defence as if he were tried for 
the peace — not that ho may render an account of more than 
he is accused of ; that were madness — but he sees, that in his 
own conduct there is nothing good and everything criminal, 
while a defence of peace, if it liave nothing else about it, has 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, 0 

^ In Bekker’s edition naX stands before ypafxfiarevsj which appears to 
be thrown in as an additional term of reproach. And so Reiske under- 
stands it: '‘erat convicium usurpatum pro nomine vilissima stirpe, 
qumstAs sordidi, versuto, impuro, scelerato, auchici.'’ Schaefer dissents 
frotn this view, and expunges kuL Demosthenes does often refer to the 
early occupation of Aischines, but rather contemptuously than Aiy tvay 
of strong reproach. Where he means the latter, he adds an epithet, as 
HKiSpos ypapLpaTftis, See page 80, note 2. 
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Athenians, I fear, that without knowing it, like persons who 
borrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate : for 
these men betrayed wliat constituted its strength and security, 
the I’liocians and TliermopyUc. However, it was not through 
the defendant we originally made it : for what I am about to 
say is strange, yet perfectly true — if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let him thank the generals for it, whom all accuse. 
Had they carried on the war as you desired, the very name of 
peace would have been intolerable to you. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecure lias it 
become through these men having taken bribes. Par him 
then, bar him from any argument in favour of peace, and put 
him to Ids defence for what ho has done. For iElschines is 
not tried for the peace ; no : the ])cace is discredited through 
Hlschiiies. Here is the proof — if the peace had been con- 
cluded without any deception being afterwards |)ractiscd on 
you, or any of your allies being mined, what mortal would 
the jjoace have aggrieved, indcj)endcntly of its being dis- 
honourable Of this indeed the defendant was in part tlie 
cause, by supporting Philocrates : nothing fatal however 
would have taken place. Now, I conceive, he is answerable 
for a great deal. 

That these men have shamefully and basely wrought nil 
tliis ruin and mischief, I suppose you arc all satisfied. I 
however, men of the jury, am so far from entcritig upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
if it has all been brought al)Out through thoughtlessness or 
good nature or any kind of ignorance, I acquit iEsehiucs 
myself and I advise you also. Thougli indeed none of these 
excuses is constitutional or just, for no one is required or 
compelled by you to perform public business ; but when a 
mail lias persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of worthy and benevolent people, receive 
him with favour and without envy ; you elect him, and put 
your affairs into his hands. Then if a man be successful, he 
will be honoured and have an advantage over the bulk of the 
people in this respect ; if he fails, shall he set up excuses and 
apologies ? That would not be fair. It would be no satis- 
kxctioy to our rained allies or to their wives or children or 
any other parties, that my incapacity (not to say the 
defendant’s) had brought such misfortune upon them — far 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgive .discbincs these 
dreadful and monstrous things, if it appears that he has 
damaged the cause through stupidity or any kind of 
ignorance : but if he has done it from a base motive, having 
received money and presents, and if he is clearly convicted by 
the facts themselves, put him to death if it be possible, or if 
that cannot be, make him a living example to others. Now 
consider in your minds, how convincing the proof of his 
guilt will he. 

I presume that ^-Eschines the defendant must have addressed 
those speeches to you, those about the Phociaiis and Tliespioc 
and Euboea, (supposing he was not Iroin a corrupt motive 
intentionally playing false,) from one of two causes ; either 
because he had heard Philip expressly promise to elfect and 
do the things in question, or else because he was charmed 
and beguiled by Plulip’s general liberality, and thoreforo 
expected those things from him also. There is no other 
alternative. Now in either of these cases ho ought beyond 
all other men to detest Pliilip. Why ? Because, so far as it 
depended on Philip, ho has sulFered the utmost indignity and 
disgrace. He has deceived you ; ho has become infamous ; 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had his deserts.^ Had 
due proceedings been taken, he would have been impeached 
long ago; but now through your simplicity and good nature 
he attends tiis audit, and chooses his time for it. Is there 
one of you who has hoard the voice of /Eschines accusing 
Philip 1 — wlio has seen him pressing any charge or speaking 
to the point ? No one. Every Athenian is more ready to 
accuse Philip — any indeed that you like — though none of 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I should 
have exT:>ectod language like this from him, if ho had not sold 
him.6elf — ‘‘ Men of Atiiens, deal with me as you please : I 
believed, I was deluded, T was in error, I confess it : but 
beware of the man, 0 Athenians : he is not to be trusted, ho is 
a juggler, a vilaiii. Sec you not how he has treated me how ho 
has cajoled me P’ I hear no language of this kind, nor do you. 
Why? Because he was not cajoled or deceived, but had 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state- 
ments, and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a gooi\, true 

^ According to Bekker’s reading, Smaluts. ' But I rather incline to 
MKaios, with Wolf and Schaefer. 
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and fliitliful hireling to him, but a traitorous am'bassador and 
citizen to you, deserving to perish not once but three times 
over. 

Nor is this the only proof that he was bribed to make all 
tliose statements. There came to you lately some envoys 
from Thessaly, and some of Philip’s with them, requiring you 
to acknowledge Philip as an Am])hictyon. Now of all men 
who was most especially bound to oppose them'? iEschincs 
here. AVhy? Pecausc his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip’s acts. This man said tliat he would fortify Thespite 
and Plahea, and not destroy the Phocians, but humble the 
insolence of the Thebans : whereas Philip has made tho 
Thebans greater than they should be, the Phocians he has 
utterly destroyed ; and instead of fortifying Thespia) and 
Piataaq he lias reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
slavery. IIow could any things be more contrary to one 
anotli4:ir'? Yet ho opposed tlunu not ; he never opened his 
moutli or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
is, is not the worst: — he spoke on theii* side, he and no other 
])erson in the state. Even the prolligate Philocrates ventured 
not to do this; 7I^]schines, the man before you, did : and when 
you clamoured and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip’s ambas- 
sadors ^vho were ])reseiit — There were many to clamour, but 
few to fight when it wais needful:” tins you surely remember 
— lie himself doubtless being a Avonderfnl soldier, 0 Jupiter! 

Yet more - if w'o 'were unable to show that any of tho 
ambassadors had got anything, and it wais not plain enough 
for all men to see, wo must have resorted to question by 
toi’ture * and the like. But if Philocrates not only confessed 
his gains frequently in your assembly, but even displayed 
lliem before you, selling wheat, building houses, declaring 

* This refers to tlic practice, coimnoii not only in criminal hut also 
in civil proceedings at Athen.s, of examining slaves by torture. The 
parties to a cause were at liberty either to give up their own .slavc.s to 
he examined in this way, or to demand those of tlio adversary; and 
though it was not compulsory to give up a .slave, the refusal might be 
attributed to fear of the truth coming out. No slave was admissible 
as a witness, except on this condition; such was the degraded state to 
which men were reduced by servitude in Greece. On t\jc other hand, 
it was hot lawful to apply the torture to freemen, except \inder extra- 
ordinary circum stances, wlicn the necessities of the commonwealth 
required it. 
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that he would luako his journey/ whctlicr you elected him or 
not, importing timber, changing gold openly at tlje banks ; 
he surely cannot deny that he has had money, he that him- 
self makes a confession and display of it. Then is there any 
man so senseless or infatuate, that, to pi*ocurc money for 
Philocrates, and bring discredit and danger upon himself, 
when lie might appear in the ranks of the innocent, he would 
rather bo at enmity with them, and side with Philocrates to 
bo pi'osccuted 1 There is no such man, I lielieve. All these, 
if you examine them rightly, 0 Athenians, you will liud to he 
clear and ample proofs that Aeschines has taken bribes. 

A thing which has last occurred, hut is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consider. 
You know of course, that wiieii Hyperides lately imjioachcd 
Philocrates, 1 came forward and sjiid, 1 was dissatished with 
one ])oiut in the impeachment, if it alh'ged that IMiilocrates 
had alone been guilty of so many grave misdemeanors-, and 
the other nine ambassadors were entirely innocent. And 1 
declared it was not so; for he by himself would liave been of 
no account, if lie had not had some of these men to cooperate 
w’ith him. However,” said I, tliat 1 may neither acquit 
nor accuse any man, but that facts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
man that pleases get up and declare liefore you, that lie has 
no concern the acts of Philocrates, and approves them not. 
And whoever does so, I will acquit him,” 1 said. This you 
remember, I suppose. Well : no one came forward or showed 
himself. And the rest have each an excuse : one was not 
accountable ; one perhaps was not present ; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no such 

^ J, e> to Macedonia. AVhen Philocrates said this does not appear. 
In the construction I follow Auger and Pabst. But Francis connects 
^uKrjySv with ^aZi(i(r6ai, 

Philip had abundance of timber in the Macedonian forests, of which 
he made presents to his friends at Athens and elsewhere. Compare the 
passages which follow in this oration, pp. 386, 426. 

2 This, according to Ulpian, is a piece of bitter irony against Phr}'- 
non, who is accused by Demosthenes of prostituting his own son to the 
king of Maccdon. Taylor, Rciske, Francis, and Pabst adopt Ulpian’s 
interpretation. Othei's read meaning Philocrates. Schaefer 

thinks that the supposed reflection upon Phrynon would ho beneath 
the dignity of an orator. The charge itself is- distinctly made at page 
412, (Grig.) 
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reason. So completely hath he sold himself, and not only 
received wa^es for past services, hut makes it plain that liere- 
after, should ho now get off, he will help Philip against yon, 
that, to avoid letting fall even a word in opposition to Ihiilip, 
lio accepts not even acquittal when wo offer it, hut chooses to 
incur infamy, prosecution, any kind of indignity at Athens, 
rather than do anything to give Philip displeasure. 

P)Ut what is tliis connexion, this over-anxiety for Philo- 
crates (- Jiad ho done ever such great things, and got every 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confessed having made 
money hy it, as lie docs confess, this is the very thing’ from 
Avhich an incorrupt ambassador should have kept himself 
aloof and clear, and protested against it for his own part. 
yEschines however has not done so. Arc not these facts 
plain, men of Athens 1 Don’t they cry aloud, that Aeschines 
has taken Ijribcs and is a scoundrel systematically for hicre’s 
sake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance, nor hy reason 
of fail lives il 

And what \Yitncss proves that I have taken bribes?— says 
he. This is liis grand point. — The facts, yEschincs, wliich are 
the surest of all things ; and it is impossible to charge or 
allege, that they arc what they are in obedience or out of 
f:\vour to any person. No : just what your treason and 
miscliief has made tliem, they on examination appear to bo. 
But ill ailditioii to the facts, you shall bear testimony against 
yourself immediately. Come, stand up and answer me." 
You can’t urge that from inexperience you have nothing to 
say. You that conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, 
and will them without witnesses even, in the division of 
a day, jmu must surely he a prodigy of an oratorA 

' That is, the money-making, as I uiiderstand it. But Schaefer refers 
it to the connexion with Philocratcs, rrju Koiywplay /cal t?)v itoAAt)/' irp6‘ 
voiav virep ^iKoKpdrovs. 

^ The (jiicstion does not follow, probably because iEscliincs did not 
step forward to intimate that he was ready to answer questions. 

^ “lie alludes to the extraordinary prosecution of Timarchus, un- 
supported by evidence, and founded only upon general reports of the 
impurity of his life. He alludes also to the theatrical profession of 
^Eschincs, wdio treated such prosecutions as if they were only dramatic 
performances, but in which however lie is allowed to have performed 
a principal character, and to have appeared a very powerful orator.” — 
J^Vancis.^ 

Taylor supposes kuivovs to refer to the first appearance of iEschines as 
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Many dreadful things hath ^schines the defendant perpe- 
trated, involving a high degree of baseness, as I think you 
will agree ; yet there is nothing in my judgment so dreadful 
as what I am about to mention ; nothing that will so pal- 
pably convict him of having taken bribes and sold every- 
thing. 

Wlien you were for the third time again despatching envoys 
to Philip, under those great and splendid expectations which 
the defendant had held out, you elected him and me and most 
of the others the same as before. I came forward directly and 
excused myself,^ and when certain persons clamoured and 
called on me to go, I declared I would not leave Athens : the 
defendant had then been elected. After the assembly had 
broken up, these men met and consulted whom they siiould 

prosecutor in a court of justice; but it refers rather to the novelty of 
the proceeding itself, as Francis understands it. Tlio credit due to 
w^schines was enhanced by the circumstance that he had a very limited 
time allowed him to plead in. This may have been for the reason 
assigned by Reiske, that the causes for that day were so numerous, tliey 
were obliged to circumscribe the time for each. Or perhaps the time 
allowed for that species of trial (viz. a BoKijuLaala) was sliortcr than for 
ordinary causes. Harpocration explains ^iafxiix^rpr)^ev7] ‘tjfiepa by stating, 
that the whole time for a cause wiis divided by the Clepsydra into three 
portions, — one for each of the parties, and one for the jury. Whether 
Buch explanation suits this passage may be doubtful. Pemosthcncs 
seems rather to speak of something out of the common course, or there 
would be no ^oint in the words vrpds d. r. 7j> I understand npds in the 
sense of against,” the limitation of time being an adverse circum- 
stance against which the orator had to contend : so we say, “ to speak 
against time.” Francis takes these words in quite a ditferent sense. 
His verson is: ** which were of such importance as to demand a 
particular day for their determination,” Pabst : in ahijemessenen 
Tageslunden. 

Auger translates the whole passage as follows : Puisque dans un 
temps limite vous plaid ez dcs causes toutes neuves avec Tart d’lm 
poete qui compose un drainc, ct que vous les gagnez sans le secours 
des temoins ; peut-on douter un moment de la subtilito dc votre 
eloquence 1 ” 

As to the Clepsydra, see p. 59, note 1. And as to ndySeti/os, sec p. 90, 
note 2. 

^ Literally : excused myself on oath—sworc off.” As Francis has 
it : “ declared upon oath I could not accept the employment.” A man 
desirous of excusing himself from such an appointment as the one in 
question was obliged to assign some reason for it, as illness or the like, 
and to put in an affidavit stating such reason. The affidavit wds called 
€(a)/j.o(ria, and was recorded. It would appear from this passage, that 
almost any formal excuse was admitted. 
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leave behind : for, 'while things were yet in suspense and tl:»o 
future was uncertain, conferences and discussions of all kinds 
took })lace in the market ; they feared therefore that an extra- 
ordinary assembly^ might be convened on a sudden, that you 
might hear the truth from me, and pass some proper resolu- 
tions in favour of the Phocians, and so things would slip out 
of Philip’s hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a glimpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impos- 
sible, impossible was it for Philip to remain, if you had not 
been tricked; as there was neither any grain in the country, 
it not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
any gi'ain ])e brought while your galleys were there and com- 
manded the sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
hard to take, except by a long siege; for if ho took a city in 
a day, they are twenty-two in number. For all these reasons, 
that you might not change the course into which you had 
been entra])ped, they left iEschines at home. Well, but to 
excuse himself without some ground was dangerous, and 
fraught with suspicion. — What say you ? aren’t you going, 
after these mighty advantages of your own announcing, and 
won’t you bo on the embassy F* — Still it was necessary to 
stay. How to act then? — He pretends to bo ill, and his 
brother, taking Execestus the physician and going to the 
council, iiuide affidavit of the defendant’s illness, and was 
himself a])pointcd. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
had been destroyed, and this man s hire liad come to an end 
like anything else, and Dercylus had returned from Cluilcis, 
and reported to you, in assembly at Piraeus, that the Pliocians 
wore destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
ceiving that intelligence were smitten with compassion for 
them and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
bring in your women and children from the country, and to 
repair the gaiTisons and fortify Piimis, and offer the Heracleau 
sacrifice within the city, — in this state of things, when the 
commonwealth was in the midst of such confusion and alarm, 
this clever and powerful and loud-voiced orator, without any 
appointment by the council or the people, went off as ambas- 
sador to the author of all the mischief, taking into account 
neither *the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
fact that another ambassador had been chosen in his stead, 
^ See Appendix V. 
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nor that the law provides the penalty of death for such con- 
duct, nor how monstrous it was, after reporting that a price 
had been set upon his head in Thebes, wlien the Thebans had 
in addition to the lordship of all Boeotia become masters also 
of the Phocian territory, to take a journey then to the heart 
of Thebes and the Theban camp : so insane was he, so intent 
upon his pelf and reward, that in defiance and despite of all 
these considerations he took himself off. 

Such is the character of this proceeding : but what he did 
on -his arrival there is far more shocking. For when all of 
you here, and the Athenians in general, considered the poor 
Phocians so shamefully and cruelly treated, that you would 
not send either members ^ of the council or the judges to 
represent you at the Pythian games, but abstained from your 
customary deputation to the festival, ^schines went to the 
sacrifice which Philip and the Thebans offered in honour of 
their success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined in the 
libations and prayers which Philip offered up in thanksgiving 
for the lost fortresses and territory and troops of your allies, 
and donned the garland and sang the pecan in company with 
Philip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 

Nor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, and 
the defendant otherwise. With respect to the affidavit, there 
is an entry in your public register in the temple of Cybele, 
which is given in charge to the superintendent, and a decree 
has been specially drawn concerning that iiame.*^ With respect 

^ The Athenians, as well as all the other people who belonged to the 
Hellenic community, sent deputies regularly to the great periodical 
festivals — the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. These depu- 
ties represented the state, and it would appear that certain members of 
the council, and of the six junior archons, (whom I call in my transla- 
tion the judges.) or at least persons chosen from one or the other of 
these bodies, formed part of the deputation. They were called Qfcjpo), 
which name signifies simply ** spectators, derived from Ota, a spectach, 
unless we adopt the explanation of Pollux, who derives it from e^ds 
and &pa, as if it properly designated parties concerned in some divine 
service or ceremony. The common uses of the word e^wpui^ and its 
derivatives perhaps favour the former derivation, though it is true that 
the spectacles to which these deputies were sent to attend partook always 
of a religious character ; and persons despatched on more purely reli- 
gious missions — as to consult an oracle, or the like — received the same 
appellation. For further information, see the Archoiological Dfetionary, 
title Theori, Pabst translates the word, Festrpisandte. 

* A decree (probably of the council) was drawn up, ordering the name 
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to his doings yonder, tlicrc will be evidence against him by 
his colleagues and persons present, who told the particulars 
to me ; for I did not go with them on the embassy, but 
excused myself. Now read me the decree and the register, 
and call the witnesses. 

[The Decree, The Public Register. The Witnesses.^ 

VVliat prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the gods 
when ho poured his libation? What do you suppose the 
Thebans ? Did they not pray for might and victory in battle 
for them and their allies ; tlic contrary for the allied of the 
Phocians? Well then ; yEschincs joined in that prayer, and 
invoked a curse upon his country, which you ought now to 
make recoil upon his head. 

He departed therefore in violation of the law, which makes 
such an act punishable wdth death : on his arrival, it has been 
shown, ho did what he deserves to die for a second time : and 
his former acts and measures in this behalf^ as ambassador 
will justify his execution. Consider then wdiat penalty there 
can be of severity enough to be deemed adcqujite to all his 
crimes. For w^ould it not be shameful, 0 Athenians, that 
you and the whole people should publicly condemn all the 
proceedings consequent upon the peace, and refuse to take 
any part in Amphictyonic business, and regard Philip with 
displeasure and distrust, because the proceedings are impious 
and shocking, opposed at the same time to your interests and 
to justice; yet, when you have come into court to adjudicate 
at the audit of these matters, a sworn jury on behalf of the 
commonwealth, you should acquit the author of all the 
mischief wdiom you have caught in the very act when his 
guilt was complete ? And which of your fellow-citizens, or 

of yEschines to be expunged from the list of ambassadors, and that of 
his brother to bo substituted. 

1 *TTrhp rovTwy. Dubium est, ad quos referatur, Pbilippumno ofc 
Thebanos, pro his, an ad Athenienses, horum nomine^ — Reiske. ** Pos- 
tenus maliin.” — Schaefer, 

There is a difficulty about either of these interpretations. If it meant 
ihe Athenians, we should rather expect vfitav', if Philip and the The- 
bans, ^Kflyoov. I am therefore more inclined to the explanation suggested 
by Wolf : vZv ycyfv^nfiiuwv ip ^wK€V(ri. If Schaefer is right, we must 

suppose ^Demosthenes to be making a sort of computation to himself, 
instead of directly addressing the jury. 
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rather of the Greeks at largo, will not havo reason to com- 
plain of yon, seeing that you are wroth with Philip, who, in 
the transition from war to a treaty of peace, j^nrchased his 
advantages from those that would sell them, a tiling very 
venial in him; yet you acquit this man, who so disgracefully 
sold your interests, although the laws prescribe the heaviest 
penalties for such conduct. 

Perhaps liowcvcr an argument of the following kind may 
be advanced by these men — that it will cause enmity with 
Philip, if you convict the ambassadors who negotiated j^eace. 
If this 1)0 true, I can t imagine anything stronger to ho urged 
against the defendant. For if the man who expended money 
to obtain the peace has now become so formidable and 
miglity, that you must disregard your oatlis and obligations, 
and consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in what 
way can the authors of such a result be sufTiciently punished ? 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will more probably 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athens, that Philip docs not despise your 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Tiicbans to you, be- 
cause he thought you less capable of serving him; but he 
was instructed by these men and informed — as I told you 
once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
nio — “that the people * is of all things the most unstable and 

^ The wosd people,” notwithstanding a little ambiguity, is preferable 
to “ populace,” or “ mob,” because it increases the odium sought to be 
thrown upon JEschines, tliat he spoke thus disrespectfully of tlic sovereign 
people of Athens by the very name that constitutionally belonged to 
them. The comparison in the text reminds one of the famous simile in 
Virgil, iEneid 1. 148. The fjcklencss of the indffus wfidnw, has been a 
theme for innumerable orators and poets. Even Jack Cade exclaims, after 
hd has been deserted by his followers, Was ever feather so lightly 
blown to and fro as this multitude 1” — Henry VL Part IT. Act IV. Sc. 8. 

Shilloto cites Cicero pro Muren. IT (35), pro Plane. 6 (15), Liv. 
xxviii. 27, and the following passage from Clarendon’s History of the 
Kebellion ; — “The Duke of Buckingham w'as utterly ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of the winds that move those 
waters.” 

Of the words oTov aurOy St; he gives the following explanation in the 
same note : — “ It is for hi.s advantage to have ready at hand certain friends 
who will transact and manage everything for him with yon, for instance, 
myself (the speaker).”— So Dobree nearly: “Your Majesty,” say these 
persons, “ wants able managers” (each of them of course mea>*ing such 
a one as himself). 

The same was my own impression originally, and it was with some 
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inconstant, like a restless wind in the sea, put in motion by 
any accident — one conies and another goes ; no one cares for 
the public interests, or keeps them in mind — he should have 
friends to transact ever;y thing for him with you, and manage 
just as he would himself : if that were contrived for him, ho 
would accomplish all that he desired with you easily/’ — If he 
had heard, I fancy, that the i)ersons who used such language 
to liim then had immediately after their return home been 
cudgelled to death, ho would have done the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian king? He had been 
deceived by Timagoras, and given him forty talents, as report 
says ; but when he heard that Timagoras ' had been put to 
death at Athens, and had not the means even to ensure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
saw that he had not given his fee to the party with whom tho 
power rested. So, in the first place, ho mado Amphipolis 
again your subject, which before he had registered as Ids own 
ally and friend ; - and, in tlic next place, he never afterwards 
gave money to any man. And Philip would have done tho 

hesitation that I took a different view. There is an awkwardness in the 
change from the plural rovreoy to the singular avrds. Again, it would 
be clumsy to make aMs refer to the speaker, when there is an aury so 
close both before and after it referring to Philip. And there would bo 
a little ditHculty in the construction. It is true, there is some harshness 
in the other method. I should prefer reading oV 6.u. 

^ As to this story, see p. 130, note 2. 

2 I adhere to liekker’s reading, and understand it thus : Artaxerxes, 
seeing the fate of Timagoras, sought to conciliate the people of Athens 
by acknowledging their right to the possession of Amphipolis, which 
before he had treated as independent, and registered in the archives of 
the kingdom as his own ally. Wlien he made such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After tlic embassy of Pelopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king sent a letter to Greece, containing the terms on which he desued 
a general peace to be established. This was publicly read at Thebes, at 
which city the Greek states had been invited to hold a congress, the 
Thebans hoping to be placed in the same situation as the Laccdiemonians* 
had been at tho peace of Antalcidas. The king’s wishes were entirely 
in favour of Thebes, and there was a clause in the letter which virtually 
required the disarming of the Athenian naval power. Tlic Athenians 
however and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
Artaxerxes sought to impose ; and it may be that he, on receiving in- 
telligence of this, as well as of the execution of Timagoras, and the 
probability of some new combination among the Greek states, which 
might increase the influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
expressed his willingness to consent to a different settlement of affairs, 
acknowledging (among other things) her title to Amphipolis. 
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same, if he had seen any of these men punished ; and now, if 
he sees it, he will do so. But when he hears that they enjoy 
reputation among you as speakers, as prosecutors of other 
men, what should ho do ? Seek to incur large expenses, wiien 
ho may incur less, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three ? Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebans Philip had no desire to serve as a people 
— far from it ; but ho was persuaded by the ambassadors, and 
I will tell you in what manner. Ambassadors came to him 
from dliebes, at the same time that we were tlicre from you. 
Ho ofFei'cd them money, and (according to their statement) a 
great deal. The Theban envoys would not accept or receive 
it. Afterwards at a certain sacrifice and banquet, when Philip 
• was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, ho 
offered them over the cup divers things, such as captives and 
the like, and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
things they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
selves. At length Philon, one of the ambjissadors, made a 
speech worthy, 0 Athenians, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of tlie Thebans, but on yours. He said he was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to see Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them: they, for their part, were his friends 
already without those gifts ; but they desired him to apply 
his generosity to the affliirs of the commonwealth, in which 
he was th<y;i engaged,^ and to do something worthy both of 
himself and the Thebans ; and they promised then that the 
^hole commonwealth as well as themselves would be attached 
to him. Now only see what has come of this, wluit events 
have happened, to the Thebans ; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
state. First, they have obtained peace when they were dis- 
tressed and harassed by the Avar and getting the worst of it ; 
^secondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. Is 
that all ? No indeed ! Besides that they have Orchomenus, 
Coronea, Corsiee, Tilphossajum, as much of the Phocian terri- 
tory as. they please. Such advantages have the Thebans 
gained by the peace : greater they could not wish for, I 

^ iu oTs rSrt, So Francis: “which were then before himt” It is 
possible however, that ^ ir6\is may be the nominative to 9jVf and thus 
Auger has taken it. 
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iraagino : but what have the Theban arfibassadors gained? The 
advantage of having done so much for their country — that is 
all ; but that is honourable and glorious, O Athenians, in 
regard to praise and renown, which these men bartered away 
for gold. 

Now let mo ^contrast what the Athenian commonwealth 
has gained by the peace, and what the Athenian ambassadors; 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
fared alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
she has relinquished all her possessions and all her allies, and 
has sworn to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you will prevent it, and will regard the 
person who wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and a foe, the person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which iEschines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocratcs proposed ; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm the resolution^ of your allies, and to summon 
Philip’s ambassadors, the defendant drove it off to the follow- 
ing day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these clauses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
resulted from the peace: — consequences more disgraceful 
could not easily be found : but wdiat to the ambassadors who 
caused them ? I pass by all the other matters which you 
have seen — houses — timber — gi’ain; but in the territory of 
our ruined allies they have estates and farms of largo extent,'^ 
bringing in to Philocrates an income of a talent, to ^schines 
here thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful, O 
Athenians, that the misfortunes of your allies have become a 
source of revenue to your ambassadors ; that the same peace 
has to the country which sent them proved to be destruction 
of allies, cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honour, 
while to the ambassadors, who wrought these mischiefs to the 

^ Schaefer interprets this, “ decrctum do sociis,” taking it, I suppose, 
to mean the decree of the Athenians that all the allies should be in- 
cluded in the peace; as to which see page 391 (orig.) But there had 
been a resolution passed by the deputies of the allies themselves, then 
assembled at Athens, which Demosthenes says he supported. See page 
St 5 (Orig!) To this he refers again. 

For further particulars on the subject, the reader is referred to 
Appendix I. 

VOL. II. U 
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country, it has produced revenues, resources, estates, riches, in 
exchange for extreme indigence ? To prove the truth of my 
statements, call me the Olynthian witnesses. 


I shall not be surprised however, if he ventures to say 
something of this kind — that it was not possible to conclude 
the peace honourably or in the manner I desired, as the 
generals had conducted the war badly. Should he say this, 
pray remember to. ask him, whether he went ambassador 
from any other state, or from this only. If he went from 
another, which he can say had been victorious in war and 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken money with good 
reason : ^ but if he went from this, why on a treaty, where 
the state which sent him renounced her own rights, did he 
receive presents into the bargain ? The state which sent the 
embassy should have got the same advantages as her ambas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider this, men of Athens, — Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in tlie war, the Phocians over the Tlicbans, 
or Philip over you ] I am quite clear, the Phocians over the 
Thebans. They held Orchomenus and Coronea and Tilphos- 
BBBum, and had cut off the Theban force at Neoncs,^ and had 
slain two hundred and seventy at Hedyleum, and a ti’ophy 
was erected and their cavalry were masters of the field, and. 
an Iliad ^ of misfortunes beset the Thebans. You had suffered 
nothing of the kind, and I trust you never may : the worst 

* The argument is somewhat lame. The point of it is, that there is 
more excuse when a minister of the victorious party is bribed to make 
concessions to the enemy, than when a minister of the vanquished party 
does the same thing. The former only diminishes his country's gain, 
the other augments his country’s loss. The moral delinquency is the 
same in both cases; the positive mischief done may be less in the 
latter case. 

^ A city of Phocis, also called Neon. Reiske prefers the reading of 
adroDut with which the meaning is, — *‘they had recovered their own 
troops captured at Neon.” Auger, Francis, and Pabst adopt that reading; 
but it does not so well suit this passage, where the orator is recounting 
the positive disasters inflicted on the Thebans. 

^ The expression ** Iliad of misfortunes ** was proverbial, and is plain 
enough. 

Shilleto cites Cicero ad Attic. VIII. 11, — Tania malorum \inpendet 
*1 Ai 4£».” And Ovid, II. Epist. cx Pont. 7 — ^ 

Ilias est fatis longa futura meis. 
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thing in the war with Philip was, that yon could not do him 
harm when you desired; but you were perfectly secure against 
being damaged yourselves. How comes it then, that by the 
same peace the Thebans, who were so much beaten in the 
war, have recovered their own possessions and won those of 
their enemies, while you, the Athenians, have lost in time of 
peace even what was preseiwed in war ^ It is because their 
interests were not sold by their ambassadors, while these men 
have bartered yours away. That such has been the character 
of these transactions, you will learn yet more clearly from 
what follows. 1 

'When this treaty of Pliilocratcs, which the defendant spoke 
in fovour of, was concluded, and Philip’s ambassadors had 
received the oaths and departed, (and up to this point no 
incurable mischief had been done, but, though the peace was 
dishonourable and unworthy of the state, yet wo were to have 
those wonderful advantages by way of compensation,) I asked 
your leave, ^ and urged these men to sail with the utmost 
speed for the Hellespont, and not to sacrifice or let Philip get 
possession of any of the places there in the interval. For I 
knew well, that whatever is sacrificed in the transition from 
war to peace is lost to the neglectful parties : for when once 
people have made up their minds on tlic whole for peace, 
they won’t renew the war for what has been abandoned, but 
that remains the property of the captors. Besides, I believed 
the state would be sure to get one of two advantages, if wo 
sailed ; — for either, wo being on the spot and having sworn 
him according to the decree, he would restore the places 
which he had taken from the republic, and forbear to attack 

^ The preceding clause, which Bokker has included in brackets, 
and which does not appear to fit the passage, I liave omitted, as Francis 
has. Auger’s translation shows how little it suits the context, though 
he tries to make it more intelligible by expansion : ** Contre la v6rit6 
des faits qui precedent, Eschine aura Ic front de dire que vos allies 
6toient fatigues et harasses par Ic guerre. Au reste, voiis verrez encore 
mieux, par cc qui suit, que vos deputes, gagnes par Tor de Philippe, out 
pr6variqu6 dans leur ambassade.” 

^ So Schaefer rightly explains ^i^iovu {fjj.as: and Auger: Je de^ 
maudois au peuple.” But it must not be understood of a request to the 
assembly, but rather of an application to the proper authorities, as the 
generals, or the council, to expedite the preparations for sail, provide 
the travelling expenses, &Cr 

H 2 
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the rest, or, if he did not, we should immediately report it to 
Athens ; and so you, seeing his rapacity and perfidy in those 
distant and less important matters, would not be careless 
about these more important and nearer home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thcrmopylm : on the other hand, if he had not 
captured those places and you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your just demands cheerfully 
accorded by him. And I had reason for supposing it would 
be so. For if the Phocians were safe, as they wore then, and 
masters of Thermopylae, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights : neither a 
land march nor a victory by sea would have opened him tho 
road to Attica, whilst you, if ho refused to give you satis- 
fkotion, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him 
to distress for money and to a state of general blockade ; so 
that he would bo the party dependent on tho benefits of peace, 
not you. That I am not now inventing and assuming the 
merit of these things after the event, but that they w'ere per- 
ceived by me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf and 
communicated to these men, I will now give you the proof : — 
As all the assemblies had been exhausted,^ and therefore no 
new one could be had, and these men were not gone, but 
lingering hero, I as councillor frame a decree, (the people 
having given full powder to the council,) ordering the ambas- 
sadors to dipart without delay, and the general Proxenus to 
convey them to whatever place they should hear Philip was 
in; and I di'ew it up just as I am telling you, in those 
express words. Here — read me tho decree. 

\The Decr^e.^ 

^ hia r6 TTpoKaraKexpwBai — i, €. roCls iKK\r}(r'iais : by reason that the 
people had already held all the assemblies appointed bylaw,” — i.e, all tho 
ordinary assemblies ; and therefore none but an extraordinary one could 
be called. As to the Atlienian law, see Appendix Y. Reiske in his Index 
explains these words as follows : “proptereaquod, concionibus antea nimis 
multis incassum habitis, salutare nihil neque decretum neque efFectum 
esset.” In his notes he suggests another interpretation : “ propterea quod 
omnia hue facientia peracta et absoluta essent.” Schaefer renders it : 
^‘propterea quod orane tempus concionibus habendis destinatum abierat.^* 
So Francis : “ When there no longer remained any assembly to be called, 
the days of convening them being already past.” And Pabst : dq, keine 
Veraaminlung dts Volks mehr hevorstund^ weil die ganze Zeit, wo 
dergleichen stattfinden^ $chon aJbgelaufen war. 
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I carried them from Athens downright against their will; 
as you will see clearly by what they did afterwards. , When 
wc arrived at Oreus and joined Proxeniis, these men, instead 
of sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
journey, and before we came to Macedonia vre wasted three- 
and-twenty days; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altogether with those of 
the journey. In that interval Doriscus, Thrace, the Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Mountain — everything, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was bikcn and disposed of by Philip; though 
I was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as in consultation, afterwards by way of instruct 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addi*essing venal and 
im])ious wretches without any reserve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
decrees, w^as the defendant. Whether that pleased the other 
ambassadors, you will know presently; for as yet I say 
nothing about any ono — I make no accusation — there is no 
need for any of them to appear honest to-day by compulsion, 
but of their own choice, and by having had no connexion 
with, the crimes. For that the acts done arc disgraceful and 
flagitious and not unpaid for, you have all seen : the thing 
itself will disclose who have been concerned in them.^ 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths from 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very far from it. 
Although they were absent for three whole months, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their travelling 
expenses, from not a single state, eitlior on the journey there 
or on the journey back, did they receive the oaths; but in 
the imi before the temple of Castor and Pollux — if any of 

^ Fuisse tractum Thraciee rh Tilxv dictum, ut in Belgio sunt ks 
Bam^rea^ e. p. 397, constat.” — Beiake. 

2 The reader will notice the artifice of the orator. He was apprehen- 
sive that the colleagues of ACschines might support him by their tes- 
timony or influence. He seeks to deter them from such a course, by 
insinuating that it would prove them to be accomplices. He affects to 
suspend his own judgment, as if he waited to see the result. But this 
affectation is not consistent with the general tenor of the speech, in 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of these men (meaning the 
ambassadors in general, or at least the greater numlier of them, who 
were doubtless in court and supporting yEschincs,) as being all more or 
less associated with him, and participators in his misconduct. , 
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you has been at Pherre, he knows the place I mean — here the 
oaths were administered, when Philip was marching hither 
with his army, in a manner disgraceful, 0 Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it managed in this way. For when they were 
unable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at first, 
excluding the Kalians arui Phocians, but Philocrates was 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert expressly 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wish 
any of his own allies to have sworn that oath, (for then they 
would not have marched with him to attack those possessions 
of yours which he now holds, but would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in fact the Athenian commonwealth had not been 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peacie, and was 
making large promises to the Athenians if he. could obtain 
peace. So, for fear what I say might be publicly known, ho 
objected to these men going anywhere; and they did every- 
thing to gratify him witii an ostentation of zeal and extrava- 
gant servility. 

I say then — when they are convicted of all these things — 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thrace, dono 
nothing tliat you directed or that your interests required, 
brought fi^e intelligence to Athens — how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges? 
To prove the truth of these statements, read first the decree 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then the 
letter of Philip, then tlie decree r '' Philocrates and that of 
the people. 

\The Decree prescribing the Oathi\ 

[The Letter of Philipp 
[The Decree of Philocratesi\ 

[The Decree of the People amending that of Philocratesi] 

To show that we should have caught Philip in the Hel- 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed your 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witnesses 
there present. 


[WUnessesil 
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Now read the other deposition, what answer Philip made to 
Euclides here, who came afterwards.^ 

\Tlie Deposition,'] 

They can’t deny they did all this to serve Philip — attend, 
and you will see. When we started on the former embassy 
for the peace, you sent a herald before us to stipulate for our 
sale conduct. On that occasion, as soon as they arrived at 
Oreus, they did not wait for the herald or create any delay, 
but, though Ilalus was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
and again coming out of that city to Parmenio, who was 
besieging it, they set off through the hostile army for Pagasse, 
and going on met the herald at Larissa : with such expedition 
and diligence they proceeded then. Yet when there was peace 
and every security for travelling, and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to them cither to expedite their 
jounioy or to go by sea. How came this about ] Because on 
the former occasion it was Philip’s interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it was 
for his advantage that the interval before demanding the oaths 
should be as much iis possible protracted. To show that 
these statements are also true, here — take this deposition. 

\The Deposition.'] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entire subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — that on tho same journey they 
loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not even to have travelled^ 
before tho arrival of the herald ? 

During the time that we were there and loitering in Pella, 

' Euclides was sent by the Athenians to remonstrate with Philip for 
having invaded the dominions of Cersobleptes. He replied, that hia 
ambassadors had not informed him that peace had been concluded, and 
therefore he had a right to pursue his conquests. The deposition of 
Euclides to this effect is now read, he being present to confirm it. 

2 Haliis was near tho coast, about the centre of the Pagasscan bay, 
and a few miles from Pagasoe. 

^ The opposition here is between critivUiv and ‘‘to 

hasten,” and “ not to travel at all — not to begin the journey.” There- 
fore there is no necessity to express (as Schaefer would have us) the 
opposHion between irXeiu and which elsewhere occurs. (See 

pp. 392, 398 orig.) 
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see what different employments we each chose for ourselves. 
Mine was to deliver the captives and seek them out, to 
expend money of my own, and request Philip to ransom them 
with what he would have given in presents to us. What the 
defendant made it his business to accomplish, you shall hear 
immediately. What was it 1 That Philip should make us a 
common present of money. For you must know, among 
other things, Philip sounded us all — in what way ? — by send- 
ing to each privately, and offering, 0 Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom — (for it is not for 
me to mention myself ; the facts and circumstances will 
showj) — he thought that a common present would be ac- 
cepted without suspicion^ by all, and thus there w’ould ho 
security for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
ever so small a degree we all joined in the acceptance. There- 
fore the offer was made, under pretence of being a gift of 
hospitality. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves — this besides what they had had 
before. Philip, when I requested him to expend it upon the 
captives, could neither inform against these men with honour, 
or say — “ Oh ! but this and that person have it” — nor yet 
escape the outlay; so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
to send them home by the Punathenfcan festival. Read the 
def)osition of Apollophanes, then that of the other persons 
who were {present. Read. 

[The Deposition.'] 

Now lot me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself. During the time that we stayed in Pella, before the 
,:;arri^l of Philip, some of the captives who were out on bail, 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterwards be able 
to prevail on Philip, said they should like to ransom them- 
seltetf, and not be under an obligation to Philip ; and they 
applied for loans, one of three minas, another of five, and so 
on, according to what each man's ransom came to. When 
Philip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

* tviidcts , — " without scruple or misgiving — in simple and thoughtless 
honesty of heart." Pabst: m giitmuthigtr EinfalL But Schaefer 
conneew it with hy^iro, and renders it, *^pro qufi. erat iStultitia 
existiinabat.*' 
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men together, to whom I had advanced^ the money, and 
reminding them of what had been done, that they might not 
seem to be in a worse position for their liaste, or to have been 
ransomed (poor as they were) out of their own private means, 
while the others exi)ected to bo released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
statements, read these depositions. 

[The Depositions.^ 

The sums that I forgave and made a present of to our 
unfortun.atc fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to you presently — IIow comes it, Demo- 
sthenes, having discovered (as you say) from my supporting 
Philocratcs, that wc were after no good, you went witli us on 
the subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not ex^juso 
yourself?” — remember, I had promised the men whom I ran- 
somed, that I would come and bring the redemption-money, 
and do my best to deliver them. It would have been shame- 
ful then to break my word, and abandon fellow^ citizens in 
misfortune. But, had I got otF the appointment, I could not 
have made a private excursion there with propriety or safety : 
for, but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize 
rue, if I would have taken a very large sum of money to be 
the colleague of these men. And I can prove it — for yen 
twice elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused 
myself ; and during the whole of my absence on this I opposed 
them in everything. 

Thus went your affairs, so far as I had the control on the 
embassy : what these men carried by being the majority has 
ruined cll. Indeed all our measures would have been ^coi^^ 
sistent with what I have just stated, had my advice been fol- 
lowed. For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw othera receiving it, for the sake of standing \^ell 
with you, while things that might be accomplished without 
expense, and that drew with them far greater advantages to 
the commonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to. I wisho4 
for them earnestly, 0 Athenians; but these men, I trow, 
were too many for me. 

^ DeniOBtlienes had lent the money as a friend J^ot 

We have not the same di«tinction in our language. To lend is indif- 
ferently^sed, whether the loan be with interest or without. 
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Come now — see what have been the defendant’s acts in 
comparison with mine, and what those of Philocrates; for in 
contrast they will appear more glaring. First, they excluded 
the Phocians and the Halians and Cersobleptes from the 
treaty, contrary to your decree and the declaration^ made to 
you : secondly, they attempted to disturb and alter the 
decree, which we had been commissioned to execute : further, 
they set down the Cardians as allies of Philip. And the letter 
written by me to you they determined not to send, while 
they sent one written by themselves without a word of truth. 
Then this brave fellow here said I had promised Philip to 
overturn your democracy, because I denounced tliose acts, 
not only regarding them as disgraceful, but fearing I might 
be involved in the ruin of these men through their fault; 
while he himself never ceased during the whole time holding 
private interviews with Philip. And the rest I say nothing 
about — but Dercylus, (not 1,) with the assistance of this boy 
of mine, watched him during the night at Phene, and having 
caught him coming out of Pliilip’s tent, told the boy to report 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance; and finally 
this abominable and shameless fellow for a night and day 
after our departure stayed behind with Philip^' To prove 

^ /. c. by Philip’s ambasnadors, as Pabst understands it. Francis 
renders it : in contradiction to the assurances they themselves had 
given you*!* 

^ Reiske in his Index gives a different explanation of these words : 

quoties nos a Philippo discedcremus, sive interdiu sive noctu cum eo 
congress! essemus, ^Eschines cum co solus reinanebat totum ilium reli- 
qaum diem noctemve.” This would require direKdTrero, 

^schines, in his answer (p. 44), states the charge of Demosthenes to 
have been, that he went in a boat by night down the river Lydias, on 
purpose to assist Philip in writing the letter. If this was the charge, it 
must have appeared in the deposition read to the jury. Alschines ridi- 
cules the idea of it being necessary for Philip to have his assistance 
in composing the letter, when there was Python of Byzantium and 
the exile Leosthenes, either of them fully capable of writing it; and 
indeed Philip could easily have done it himself. And it would have 
been absurd (he argues) to go by night for such a purpose, when the day 
would hare suited quite as well. Yet neither of these arguments 
touches the point of the matter ; for it might be necessary to Philip’s 
objects to concert things with the person who was to bo his agent at 
Athens, and the night might, for more than one -reason, be more suit- 
able than the day. He proceeds next to confute the charge,, by direct 
counter evidence, calling Aglacreon and latrocles to prove what we call 
an alibi; that it was impossible he could have passed the night in 
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the truth of my statements, in the first ^lace, I will draw up 
my own deposition and make myself responsible as a witness; 
in the next place, I call each of the other ambassadors, and 
will force them to do one or the other, to give testimony or 
swear they are unable.^ If they swear they are unable, I 
shall convict them of perjury before you clearly. 

\The De2}ositiou.'\ 

With what annoyances and troubles I was beset during the 
whole of the expedition, you have seen. You may guess in- 
deed what they did in the neighbourhood of their paymaster, 

Philip’s company, because he lodged in the same apartment with them, 
and was never absent for a single night. The value of such evidence 
depends in some measure upon the terms in which it was expressed ; 
but the proof of an aliU^ witliout cross-examination, could never be 
satisfactory. 

The use of d7r€\€((p67} in this passage tends certainly to confirm the 
translation of Pabst and Francis in the former passage (anfe, p. 131). 

^ To make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to explain tho 
method of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to cull a witness in court drew up his evidence in tlie shape 
of a deposition, and summoned him before the magistrate who had 
cogniBance of the cause. The deposition having been sworn to was put 
into a box, together with other documents in the cause, to be produced 
when the trial came on before the jury. On the day of trial the witness 
again attended, his deposition was read out, and he confirmed it by 
signifying his assent. No vtvd voce testimony (in our sense of the term) 
was permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to aflTord 
the opposite party the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
cause by false evidence. A party might be a witness for himself; and 
then he prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having sw'orn 
to it, produced and had it read in court, making himself answerable, 
like any other witness, to a charge of perjury. 

Where a man called a doubtful or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the facts which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
having caused it to be read by the clerk of the court, he asked the 
witness whether he would swear to it. The witness was then required 
either to give his testimony to that effect, or swear that the statement 
was untrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

While some advantages attended this method of proceeding, and, 
among others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read during the course of the party’s address to the jury, though ex- 
cluded from the measurement of time allotted to him,) there were other 
obvious<disadvantages, one of which was the absence of cross-examina- 
tion, and another (in the case of a hostile wijjiess) was the extreme 
difficulty of preparing such a deposition as he could not escape from. 
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when such are theil* doings before your eyes, in whose power 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I will now reckon up the charges from the beginning, to 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outset 
of my speech. I have shown l)y the evidence not of words, 
but of the facts themselves, that his reports have been utterly 
false and that he imposed on you. I have shown, that owing 
to him you refused to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and assurances ; that all his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been : tliat ho opposed 
the peace of the allies and supported that of Philocrates ; he 
wasted the time, to prevent your marching to Phocis, even if 
you desired it ; he has committed many grievous things 
besides during his absence; he has betrayed and sold every- 
thing, taken bribes, stopped short of nothing that is villauous. 
All these things I promised in the beginning; all I have 
made out. Mark then what follows — this that I have next 
to say to you is simple : — You have sworn to give your verdict 
according to the laws and the decrees of the people and the 
council of five hundred : the defendant is proved by his whole 
conduct as ambassador to have violated the laws, the decrees, 
the obligations of justice: it is fit therefore he should be con- 
victed before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of his acts are sufficient 
to kill him : for he has betrayed not only the Phocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more impor- 
tant to our commonwealth could not be pointed out than 
Thermopylae oy land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which 
together have these men disgracefully sold and delivered into 
Philip’s hands against you. What an offence even this is, 
without anything fuilher — tho sacrificing of Thrace and the 
Fortresses — ^would be an infinite topic of discussion : and . it 
were easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines — 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, Timomachus, in ancient times Er- 
gocles, Dionysius^, and others, all of whom together (I may 

^ Ab to the first three persons named in the text, see vol. i. pp. 271 
—274. 

Ergocles is a person against whom there is an extant dVation of 
Lysias, and who, it appears, was condemned by the Athenians for pecu- 
lation. Of Dionysius nothing is known. 
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nearly say) have injured the commonwealth less than this 
man. But then, 0 Athenians, you were still, on calculation, 
wary and provident of danger : while now, what for the day 
gives you no trouble, no present annoyance, you disregard; 
and here you pass idle votes: — that Philip shall take the 
oaths to Cersoblcptes — that ho shall not interfere in Amphic- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
w^ould have been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defendant had chosen to sail and perform his duty: what 
might have been preserved by sailing, ho has lost by advising 
a land-journey; what might have been saved by telling truth, 
he has lost by lying. 

Ho will make it a gi'ievance presently, as l am informed, 
that lie should bo the only orator in the assembly who is 
called to account for words. I will not press the argument, 
that all men should be made responsible for their words, if 
they sjpeak for lucre; but I say this — If iEschines in his 
private capacity played the fool or made any slip, don’t bo 
over-nice ; let it pass, forgive him : but if in the character of 
ambassador he has for lucre’s sake i)urposcly deceived you, 
don’t let him off, don’t tolerate that ho is not to be brought 
to trial for what he said. For what else ought we to call 
ambassadors to account but for words ? Ambassadors have 
not galleys or posts or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
(for no one entrusts ambassadors with these things,) but only 
words and times. With rcsj)ect to time — if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent; if ho 
has destroyed them, ho is guilty. And as to words — if his 
reports have been true or serviceable, let him be acquitted; 
if false and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods : 
for where the government depends on words, how is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to carry it on safely? And if 
speakers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in peril? Nor indeed is it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their o])portunities, 
as it is to rob you ; nor anything like. For in those govern- 
ments, I take it, everything is done sharply according to order: 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frame thftir previous order, and that only after publication of 
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notice for heralds and embassies/ not always ; then they must 
convene an assembly, and that only when it is allowable by 
the laws : then your honest counsellors must get the day, and 
prevail over those who ignorantly or wickedly oppose them. 
And after all this, when a resolution has passed, and its ad- 
vantage is apparent, time has to bo allowed for the indigence 
of the multitude to provide themselves with what is needful, 
that they may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I say, 
who destroys these times of action in a government such as 
ours, has done more than destroy times of action; he has 
absolutely robbed you of your main chance. 

There is a ready argument however for all who wish to 
'deceive you — ‘^the disturbers of the commonwealth! — the 
persons who prevent Philip from doing the state a service 1” 
To them I shall offer not a word in reply, but read you 
Philip’s letters, and remind you of the occasions on which in 
every instance you have been cheated, that yoxi may see, by 
cajoling you, he has forfeited that boastful title that one got 
sick of hearing.^ 

\Letters of Philipp 

His acts in the embassy having been thus disgraceful, so 
many, nay all of them, having been treason against you, he 
goes about saying — “ What name does Demosthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues?” Verily I accuse, whether I will 
or no, having been so plotted against by you during the 

^ A progrem or notice was always posted up in the city, to announce 
the holding of an assembly. But where heralds or ambassadors from 
foreign states were to have reception, a notice was required to be pub- 
lished before the council could meet on the business, and frame their 
preliminary decree. IIpofiovAeOmi is, “ to pass the decree or order of 
council, which was necessary before it could be laid before the people.’* 
It was called then Upofiov\€vjj.a. (See Schumann, De Comitiis, f>8, 97.) 
I take K-fjpv^i real irpecr^eiais to refer oiily to foreign heralds and embassies. 
Pabst otherwise; whose version is: dei Euch muss uber Allea erst der 
Senat gehort, und A lies durch ihn zuvor berathen werderiy und zwar 
nur danuy wenn dies fur Ahsendung von Herolden und fur Gesandt- 
schaften zuvor angekundigt ist, und nicht immer, 

2 /. e. the title of friend " or “ benefactor of Athens,” which Philip 
was continually assuming in his letters, and which the Macedonian party 
at Athens studiously repeated. Such is Reiske’s interpretation of this 
obscure passage, which I have followed as being, though not wholly 
satisfactory, yet the beat. ^ 
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whole of my absence, and having the choice of two things 
left me, either in acts of such a description to be thought 
your accomplice, or to accuse. I say that I have not been 
your colleague at all in the embassy, but that you did many 
heinous things as ambassador, and I did what was best for 
these people. Philocrates has been your colleague, and you 
his, and Phrynon : for you all did these things, and approved 
of them. 

But where is the salt? where the social board and liba- 
tions ? ^ Such is the rant he goes about with : as if doers of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the betrayers of these 
things ! I know that all the presidents on every occasion 
sacrifice in common, and sup with each other, and pour liba- 
tions together; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they find any of their body committing an 
offence, they inform the council and the people. In like 
manner the council offer their opening sacrifice,^ banquet 
together, join in libations and ceremonials. So do the gene- 
rals, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do they 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime? Far from it. Leon accused Timagorae,^ after 
having been four years his co-ambassador ; Eubulus accused 
Tharrex and Smicythas, after having been their messmate: 

^ To have eaten salt together, sat at the same table, and poured the 
same driiik-oflering, have in most countries been regarded as sacred 
obligations of mutual friendship or good faith. Compare Odyssey, 
xiv. 168 : — 

'^IcTTW yvi/ Zfi)s irpura ^€vItj t€ TpaTrefo, 

^Icrrirj t’ ^Oducrijos dfiv/xotfos dcpiKcluof, 
ijl4p tol rdSe ndura TeXthrat w$ dyopfijw, 

Eurip. Hccub. 787 : — 

Koiy-fis rpaw4^fjs iroWdnis rvx^y ifioL 

Cicero quotes an old saying having reference to this (De Amiciti(l,19): 

Yerum illud cst, quod dicitur, multos modios sails simul edendos esse, 
ut amicitiie munus explctum sit.” 

uEschincs frequently reproaches Demosthenes with his disregard of 
these obligations. De Fals. Leg. .31, 52; Cont. Ctes. 86. 

2 EiVtT^pia are the sacrifices offered by the council at the opening of 
their session in honour of J upiter and Pallas. Saidas however, whose 
account is adopted by Schdmann, says it was the first day of every year, 
when the magistrates entered upon their offices. 

® As to Leon and Timagoras, see ante, p. 130. Of Tharrex and 
Smicythas nothing is known. 
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the famous Conoii of old accused Adimantus,^ after having 
shared the command with him. Which then violated the 
salt and the cup, ^schines — the traitors, the false ambassa- 
dors and acceptors of bribes, or their accusers? Assuredly 
the men of iniquity violated, as you have done, the sanc- 
tities of their whole country, not merely those of private 
fellowship.^ 

To show you however, that these men have been the vilest 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Philip, but of all 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, let me tell 
you a little circumstance unconnected with the embassy. 

When Philip took Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited all kinds of artists^ to the sacrifice and the 
festival. While ho was feasting them and crowning the con- 
querors, he asked Satyrus,^ our comic actor, why he was the 

^ Adimantus was one of the commanders at the fatal battle of iEgos- 
potamoa. In the general massacre of the Athenian prisoners ordered 
by Lysander, he alone was spared, because he had opposed the order for 
cutting off the thumbs of the Peloponnesian captives. He was sus- 
pected however of having betrayed the fleet to the enemy, and after- 
wards brought to trial on such charge by Conon. 

2 Others take (nrovdks to be governed by ddiKoOt're^, as Pabst, who 
thus renders the passage : Gewiss DiejenUjen^ wdche, wie Du^ alle 
lieilvjm Verhindhchkeiten gegeu ihr Vaterland verletzten und nicht 
etwa nUT die gegen einzelne BiXrger, 

^ Theatrical people were often specially called artists among the 
Greeks, just as painters are in these days. 

^ The person of whom this pleasing anecdote is told was an early 
friend of Demoiithenes, who first directed his attention to his faults in 
elocution, and showed him how to overcome tliem. Plutarch, in the 
Life of Demosthenes, relates that the young orator, after making one of 
his earliest essays at speaking in the assembly, and having been ill 
received by his audience, was returning home in a melancholy humour, 
when he met Satyrus, and complained to him of his misfortune, saying 
how hard it was that, after having spent so much time in the study of 
oratory, he was unable to please the people of Athens ; the most igno- 
rant and illiterate persons were heard with pleasure, while he was not 
listened to. Aye,” said Satyrus ; but I can remedy this. Just repeat 
me some verses of Sophocles or Euripides.’* Demosthenes did so, but 
with^it that accompaniment of graceful action and pronunciation, by 
which Satyrus was accustomed to charm his hearers on the stage. 
Satyrus then repeated the same verses himself, showing how it ought to 
he done, and making the orator sec his own deficiencies. Demosthenes 
had the wisdom to profit by this lesson, and from that hour set himself 
TOTolutely to work to overcome all his natural impediments, to perfect 
his organs of speech, and fo acquire the external graces of address and 
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only person who preferred no request, whether it was that The 
had observed in him any meanness or discourtesy towards 
himself. Satyrus (they say) replied, that he wanted none of 
the things wiiicli the others asked, that M^hat he should like 
to propose it would be veiy easy for Philip to oblige him 
with, but he was fearfvil of being refused. Philip bade him 
speak out, assuring him in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing ho would not do ; upon which (they say) lie declared, 
that Apollophancs of Pydna was his friend; that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm scci'etly I'emoved his 
daughters, then little children, to Olynthus. They,” said he, 

now that the city is tiiken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they arc of marriageable ago. Give me them, 
T pray and beseech you. Yet I wish you to hear and under- 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if you do^givo 
it. I myself shall derive no profit from the grant ; for T shall 
give them in marriage with portions, and not suffer them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or their father.” 
When the company at the bampiet heard this, there was a 
clapping of hands and tumult of applause from all sides, 
insomuch that Philip was touched, and gave him the girls. 
Yet this Apollophancs was one of the persons who killed 
Philip’s brother Alexander.^ 

Now let us contrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet, which these men held in Macedonia ; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, the 
son of Phaedimus,*-^' one of the Thirty, and oil' they went. I 
did not go. When they came to the drinking, he introduces 
a certain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-born also 
and modest, as the case proved. At first (I believe) they only 

manner, He even shut himself up, refusing to see ary of his friends, 
and keeping his head shaved for several months together, that he might 
have perfect leisure to pursue his training without interruption. In the 
result he acquired a style of delivery which fully recompensed him for 
all this exertion, and proved the justice of the player’s advice. 

The story which Demosthenes tells appears to have been introdijjfed 
more for the purpose of doing honour to Satyrus, than for any purpose 
connected with the trial ; and we may regard it as being really a tribute 
of gratitude to the man to whom he was so much indebted. 

, ^ See Vol. I. Appendix I. pp. 232, 250. 

^ In {he list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs the 
name of Pheedrias. 

VOL. II 
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made hor drink quietly and eat dessert; so latrocles told mo 
the next day : but as it went on, and they became heated, 
they ordered her to sit down and sing a song. The woman 
was in a sad way ; she neither would do it nor could ; where- 
upon the defendant and Phrynon said it was an insult, and 
not to bo tolerated that a captive woman, one of the accursed 
and pestilent Olynthians, should give herself airs; and — 
“ Call the boy and — A lash here.” A servant came with a 
whip : and as they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took but 
little to exasperate them, upon her saying something or other 
and bursting into tears, the servant rips ofi’ her tunic and 
gives her several cuts on the l>ack. The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws her- 
self at the knees of latrocles, and overturns the table : and 
had he not snatched her aw^ay, she would have perished by 
drunken violence ; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel is 
terrible. There was a talk about this female in Arcadia 
before the Ton Thousand ; and Diophantus made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Thessaly and everywhei’e.^ 

^ In support of this charge, as it appears, Demosthenes gives no 
evidence, though he asserts that lie heard the story from latrocles, whom 
he calls as his witness for another purpose. iEschincs declares the whole 
story to bo a fabrication, and produces the evidence of an Olynthian, 
named Aristophanes, to prove that Demosthenes had offered him a bribe 
to come forward as a witness, and that he had rci’uscd. It is remark- 
able however, that yEschiiics produces none of the ambassadors who 
were present^at the party to disprove the statement. (See his rc])ly, pp. 
48, 4y.) In the opening of his speech iEschines adverts to the indig- 
nant reception which the charge had met with from tlic jui^, stating 
that they had hissed the accuser, and expressed their confidence in his 
innocence. This is apparently confirmed by IJlpian, who states that 
when the charge was preferred, Eubulus instantly got np and appealed 
to tbo jury, whether they would permit his friend to be slandered in 
such a way; the jury then rose and stopped it. 

Many topics of remark suggest tJiemselves as we peruse these contra- 
dictory statements. In the first place, Demosthenes wavS wrong and 
unfair in lugging in this story at all ; and the Athenians, if they stopped 
him, did perfectly right, though they were not always so scrupulous 
sftout what the speakers chose to say. The tale itself, apart from some 
exaggerations, is not so very improbable. Demosthenes may have made 
some inquiries of Aristophanes respecting the parentage and condition 
of the female ; but he could not have been a witness to the facts them- 
selves which took place at Xenophron’s house. It is an odd Vhing that 
.^schincs should have been prepared with the evidence of Aristophanes ; 
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Notwithstanding his guilty conscience, this polluted wretch 
will dare to look you in the face, will raise his voice presently 
and talk about the life that he has lived ; which chokes me to 
listen to. Don’t these people know, that in eai*ly life you 
used to read the books for your mother at her initiations, and 
as a boy were rolled a>)Out among orgiasts and drunkards ? — 
that afterwards you were an office under-clerk, and did dirty 
work for two or three drachms? — that it is but lately you 
got a wretched livelihood for your services as third-rate 
player on the boards of other men ? ^ What sort of a life can 
you mention which you have not lived, when that which you 
have lived appears to be of such a character? But his 
assurance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before 
you for infamous practices ! But of that by-and-by. Read 
me first these depositions. 

\I}e2'>osiiions.^ 

Such being the number, men of the jury, such the charac- 
ter of the offences which he has eommitted against you, 
including every species of criminality — a receiver of bribes, a 

and il; Bcems like a confirmation of what Demosthenes says, that tho 
story had heoii talked about. The cruel treatment of the woman would 
have been o^iiially reprehensible, whether she was an Olynthian or not, 
though the prejudice which Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
opponent might have been enhanced by that circumstance ; and it is 
strange that J^sehincs brings no witness to disprove the occurrence. 

These and niiiny other points may naturally occur to tlic reader, but 
it is pcy liaps waste of time to dwell upon them too long. The difficulty 
of ascertaining tho truth is increased by the absence of the depositions, 
and the uncertainty how far the speeches which have come down to us 
arc correct reports of the speeches which were actually delivered ; for 
even the orators themselves, when they published their own speeches, 
may liavc added or omitted what suited their purpose. The discre- 
pancies w hich we find in these very passages, hctw'cen what Demosthenes 
eays, and what iEschines represents him to have said, may be accounted 
for possibly in this way. 

* Literally, “ in tho training-rooms of other choirmasters — clioregi” 
Xop7iy€wu, or x^tpi^ytoi/, was the place which the choregus provided to 
train the youths who formed his chorus. He also maintained them 
during that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The wdWs 
mean nothing more in effect than '‘in the theatres fo\md by other 
men,” who hired iEschines to take third parts. In the Oration on the 
Crown, (ante, p 97,) he says that iBschines hired himself out to Simylua 
and Soesates. Reiske renders it : " aliis choregos agentibus.” Shilleto : 

the green-rooms of other chore»j"i.” napaTp^(l>€a0at is, " to be main- 
tained as a dependant.” 

N 2 
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flatterer, uudcr the curse, a liar, a betrayer of his friends — all 
the most heinous crimes are included ; — from none of these 
charges will he defend himself, no plain and honest defence 
will ho be able to plead : what I have heard he intends to 
say amounts almost to madness, though perhaps a person 
who has no other plea to urge is obliged to employ what 
artifices he can, I am told lie will say, that I have been a 
partner in all that I denounce, that I approved of all and 
cooperated with him, but I have suddenly changed and be- 
come accuser. This is no fair or proper justification of his 
conduct, but only an accusation of me : for if I have so acted, 
I am a good-for-nothing man, and yet the proceedings are 
none the better for that ; quite otherwise. However, I con- 
sider it my duty to show to yon, both that the assertion, if 
he makes it, will be false, and what the fair line of defence is. 
The fair and honest defence is, to show either that the things 
alleged against him have not been done, or that, being done, 
they benefit the state. Neither of these points can he esta- 
blish. For neither surely can he say, that it is to our advan- 
tage for the Phocians to bo destroyed and Philip to hold 
Thormopyla) and the Thebans to be strong and troops to bo 
in Euboea and forming designs on Mcgam and the peace to 
be unsworn;^ the contrary to all which his reports to you 
announced as being to your advantage and about to take 
place: nor can he persuade you, who have yourselves seen 
and known all the circumstances, that these results have not 
been accoInpliBhed. It remains then for mo to prove that I 
have had no connexion with these men in anything. Would 
you like me to pass over all the rest — how I spoke against 
them before you, how I quarrelled on the journey, how I have 
opposed them all along — and produce these men themselves 
as f witnesses, that my acts and theirs have been entirely 
different, and that they have received money to be your 
enemies, while I refused to take it ? Mark then. 

What man in the commonwealth should you say was the 
most odious blackguard, with the largest stock of impudence 
and insolence ? Not one of you, I am certain, could even by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man speaks 
the loudest, and can utter what he likes with the clearest 

^ L e. to have remained so long unsworn, owing to the dilatoriness of 
the ambassadors. 
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voice ? w^schines the defendant, I am sure. Whom do these 
men call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, whilst I call 
him reserved ? Myself : for never was I intrusive in any way ; 
never have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in 
all the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and con- 
victing these men, and positively declaring that they have 
taken money and sold all the interests of the state. And 
none of them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, 
or opened his mouth or showed himself. What can be the 
reason that the most odious blackguards in the common- 
wealth and the loudest speakers are overpowered by me, who 
am the timidest of men, and speak no louder than any one 
else ? It is that trutli is strong, and, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of having sold your interests is weak. This 
takes off from the audacity of these men, this warps their 
tongue, stops tlieir mouths, chokes and keeps them silent. 
You know of course, on the late occasion in Pireous,^ when 
you would not allow him to be your envoy, how ho shouted 
out that he would impeach and indict me, with cries of 

Shame ! shame !” Yet all that ^ is the prelude to numerous 
contests and arguments, whereas these are simple, and per- 
haps but two or thz'ee words, which a slave bought yesterday 
might have spoken : — ‘‘ Athenians, it is atrociouB : hero is 
a man accxxsiug mo of what ho has himself been concerned 
in ; and saying that I have taken money, when he has taken 
it himself.” — Nothing of this kind did he say or utter; none 
of you heard him; but he threatened something different. 
Why] Because he was conscious of guilt, and not inde- 
pendent enough to speak those words : ^ his resolution never 

^ This, it is supposed, refers to the story of Antiphon, which Demo- 
sthenes speaks of more fully in the Oration on the Crown, (ante, pp. 
55, 56.) Alschines threatened to impeach Demosthenes for his uncon- 
stitutional proceedings against Antiphon in that affair. 

^ “ Sensus — Atqui heec quee mihi tunc minatus est, scilicet ^ etVay- 
y^\la Kal rj ypet^'h, sunt longi temporis multseque operae; poteratquo 
mo, nisi culpee sibi conscius esset, continue vol tribus verbi.s prosternere.’* 
— Schaefer, 

Pabst ; Doch cine solcke A nhlage wilrde der A nfang vieler und 
grosser K'dmpfe und langer Iteden seyn. 

I rather understand ravra to mean ** that declaration — that kind of 
talk.” 

* Literally : ** he was the slave of those words.” ** In base ei verba 
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reached that point, but shrank back, for his conscience checked 
it. No one however prevented him from indulging in general 
abuse and calumny. 

The strongest point of all, a matter not of argument but of 
fact, I am about to mention : — Upon my offering to do what 
was just, naifiely, as I had been twice ambassador, to render 
my account twice, ^Eschines the defendant came up to the 
auditors with divers witnesses, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me into court, on the ground that I had passed my 
audit and had no further liability. And the thing was beyond 
measure ridiculous. What was the meaning of itl He having 
rendered his account of the former embassy, wliieh no one 
arraigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that which 
he is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds : but if 
I attended twice, the consequence ’would be that he too must 
come into court again; therefore he would not lot them 
summon me. Now, men of Athens, this circumstance proves 
both points clearly to you, both that iEschiiies has con- 
demned himself, so that none of you can conscientiously 
acquit him now, and that he will not litter a word of truth 
about me ; for had he anything to say, he would have come 
forward with it then and accused me, never have given notice 
not to summon me into court. In support of my statements, 
call the witnesses to them. 

[ Witnesses.^ 

Should he speak any slander about me foreign to the 
embassy, on ^any accounts you should refuse to hear him. 

I am not on my trial to-day; and after this no water is 
poured in for me.^ What is it then but lack of honest argu- 
ments ^ For who upon his trial would elect to accuse, if ho 
had a good defence Again, consider this, men of the jury. 

non magis quidquam quam mancipio in dominum licebat, h.e. hsec in 
me jactare reformidabat ut SoCAos cui ^ yA^rra ScSerax; 

nam si in me jactaret, suo se gladio jiigulaturus erat.” — Schaefer. 

Anger gives the sense of the passage well enough : ** C’est qu’intime- 
ment convaincu de ses dMits, il appr6hendoit, il trembloit de rien dire 
qui y eht rapport. Si la pens6e par hasard le portoit de ce c6te Id, un 
remords importun le repoussoit aussi-tOt.’^ 

Pabst : weil er sich hewusst war^ dies hegangen zu haben, und diese 
Worte aits shlaviscker Furcht vor ihnen nicht aitazusprechen wagte^ so 
wendete sich sein Sinn nicht dazu, sondern behte zuruck und wtMe von 
seinem Oewissen ubermannt. 

^ Into the water-glass. See p. 59, note 1. 
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If I were tried, and iEschines accusing, and Philip the judge, 
and I, having no means of showing my innocence, began 
maligning JKschines and trying to blacken his chameter, 
don’t yon think Philip would on this very account be indig- 
nant, that any one before him should malign his benefac- 
tors ? ^ Do not you then be worse than Philip, but compel 
him to make his defence upon the points in issue. 

[The De2)osition.^ ^ 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to all that the 
laws required : ^schiries did tlic reverse. How then can his 
actions and mine have been the same ? or how can he pos- 
sibly maintain before you what he has never even alleged 
against me before ? Surely lie cannot. He will, however ; 
and verily I don’t wonder. For you surely know this — that 
since the creation of man, and since trials have been insti- 
tuted, no one ever was found guilty confessing his crime : 
no j they put on a bold face, deny the charge, toil lies, invent 
excuses, do anything to escape punishment. ^ 

You must not be duped by anything of this sort to-day, 
but decide the case by your own knowledge, and fiay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant’s, no, nor to tlie witnesses 
whom he will have ready to prove what ho likes, with Philip 
for his paymaster; (you’ll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him:) neither care whether iHschines has a loud 
and fine voice, or I n. poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your affairs,: and 
to cast back the infamy upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
doings ? These which you know, and need not be informed 
by me. If all which they promised you has resulted from 
the peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

* The petitio principii is remarkable in this argument. 

2 This is the deposition of the witnesses called just above. While 
they are coming up, or standing for a minute or two, the orator inter- 
poses a few more words to the jury. This is common. 

3 Compare Winter's Tale^ Act III. Scene 2 : — 

I ne’er heard yet, 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did, 

Than to perform it first. 
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and baseness, that without enemies tn the country, without 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger, 
whilst you were purchasing cheap corn, and in other respects 
no worse oif than at present, when you knew and had been 
told by these men, that your allies would be ruined and the 
Thebans would become powerful and that Philip w^ould take 
the fortresses in lliraco and that sallying- places would bo 
established against you in Euboea and that all which has been 
done would happen, you w^ero content to make the peace 
notwithstanding — acquit ^schincs, and do not in addition 
to so many disgraces .incur tlic sin of perjury: for he does 
you no wrong ; I am a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
Put if just the reverse — if tlicy spoke in the kindest manner 
of.'Philip, saying tliat he loved the commomvcalth, lie would 
save the Phocians, he would humble the pride of Thebes, 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the value 
of Amphipolis, if ho obhiined the peace, and would restore 
Euboea and Oropus — if after saying and promising all this 
they have cheated and cajoled you, and all but stripped you 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
I know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
by these men, carry home the curse and the perjury.^ 

Consider again, men of the jury: for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent? 
You can find none. Is it pleasant to have many enemies ? 
It is not (^en safe. Was there any quarrel subsisting be- 
tween .Eschincs and me? None. What then? You feared 
for yourself, and through cowardice thought this was your 
security: — that I have heard he says. — Well, but without 
there being any danger or crime, iEschines, as you allege ! ^ 

^ This is a fine sentence, pregnant with meaning. Don’t let it 
happen, says the orator, that, instead of taking vengeance on these men 
for their venality, you take their sins upon your own heads ; for if you 
acquit Machines, the curse to which he is liable (raTs &pa7s hoxos^ p. 404, 
orig.) will justly be transferred to you, and by violating your oaths as 
jurors and giving a verdict contrary to the evidence you will have 
incurred the crime of perjury. 

* The supposed assertion of .^schines involved the assumption of 
crime having been committed, which was adverse to his case. If the 
ambassadors had done nothing wrong, as iEschines would make out, 
then Demosthenes could have had nothing to fear, and the last assigned 
motive for accusation was absurd. 
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Should he repeat that, cc^nside;*, men of the jury, 'whether for 
crimes, which I who am innocent feared would be my ruin 
through those persons — what ought they to suffer who are 
the guilty parties 1 ^ But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
then do I accuse you 1 Vexatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
money from you ! And pray, was it better for me to receive 
a largo sum, as largo as any of these men, from Philip who 
offered it, and have both him and tlicsc for my friends, (for 
they would, they would have been my friends, if I had been 
their accomplices: even now the feud between us is not here- 
ditary, but because I have not been a partner in their acts :) 
or to beg from them a portion of their receipts, and be at 
cimdty both with Philip and them? — and while I ransomed 
the prisoners at s\ich an expense out of my own means, to ask 
these men for a disgraceful pittance which made them my 
enemies? Impossible. I reported what was true, and ab- 
stained from taking presents out of regard to justice and 
truth and my future life, believing that, if I was virtiious, I 
should be honoured among you no less than certain other 
peo|)lo," and that I must not barter away my public spirit for 
any lucre: and these men I abhor, because I saw them in 
the embassy to be villanous and execrable, and I have been 
deprived too of my personal distinctions,^ since through the 
corruption of these men your displeasure has fallen upon the 
whole embassy : and I accuse now and am come to the audit 
foreseeing the future, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
opposite of theirs. And I fear, I fear, (all my thoughts shall 
be declared to you,) hereafter you may drag me who am 
innocent along with them, but you will remain passive now.^ 

' I have kept the anacoluthon of the original ; but it is not very 
elegant in this passage. 

2 This is a modest 'way of saying that he hoped to receive the same 
honours as other distinguished citizens. 

® like dp€T7f, signifies not only the meritorious quality or 

action of the person himself, but also the honourable distiuction 
attending it. 

Demosthenes had lost not only the vote of thanks and invitation to 
dine in the City Hall (as Schaefer observes, see ante, p. 130), but suffered 
in his general credit and reputation, through the misconduct of the 
ambassadors. 

* *Ayair€7rTWK6Tes, “ fallen back.” Reiske : “ remissi, supini.” Pabst • 
naclddssig und nachsichiig. 
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For it seems to me, O Athenians, you are wholly paralysed, 
waiting till calamity falls upon you ; and while you see other 
people suffer, you take no precaution, nor give a thought to the 
commonwealth, now so long in many fearful ways declining. 

Don’t you think it dreadful and monstrous? — for though I 
had resolved to be silent, I am led on to speak : — You must 
know Pythocles ^ the son of Pythodorus. With him I was on 
very friendly terms, and up to this day nothing unpleasant 
has passed between us. He turns out of my way now when 
he meets me, ever since he has been with Philip ; and if he is 
compelled to cross my path, he starts away in a moment, for 
fear some one should see him speaking to me : yet with 
-^schines he walks all round the market, and holds consulta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shocking, 0 Athenians — while 
people who have chosen Philip’s service have this advantage, 
that his perception is in either case so keen, they believe each 
of them, as surely as if he were standing at their side, that 
nothing they do even here can cscaj)c him, and they regard 
as finends whom he thinks proper, and as enemies likewise — 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious of your 
esteem and have never sacrificed it, find in you such a deaf- 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms with me, and that too before a jury who know 
all the circumstances. Would you like to know and hear the 
reason? I will tell you; and pray be not offended at my 
speaking the truth. It is because Philip, I take it, having 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the people 
that do him good, and hates those that do the contrary; 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a person serving 
the state serves him, or that a person damaging the state 
damages him; each individual has things of greater impor- 
tance to himself, by which you arc frequently led astray — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting favoiu'S, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape everything else, 
there is no escaping persons who don’t like one to be such.^ 

^ Mentioned in the Speech on the Crown (p. 320, orig.) as an adver- 
saiy of Demosthenes. His stately manner of walking is noticed further 
on in this speech (p. 442 , orig.) He was many years after condemned 
to death. 

* This sentence, which perplexed Taylor, and which Francis omits 
from his translation, is explained by Reiske, and not badly rendered by 
Auger, “ Quand on 6chapperoit ^ tout le reste, pourroit on dchapper 
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The fanlt in each of these instances gradually undermines and 
ends in being the total ruin of the commonwealth.^ 

Do not, 0 Athenians, commit any such error to-day; do 
not acquit the man who has so greatly wronged you. For 
really what will be said of you, if you do acquit him] — Cer- 
tain ambassadors went from Athens to Philip ; Philocratcs, 
il!]schines, Phrynon, Demosthenes. What then] One of them, 
besides that he made no profit by the embassy, redeemed the 
captives out of his own private jncans : another with the 
money for which he sold the country’s interests went about 
j)urchasing harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
before he had entered him in the roll of citizens ; ^ the brutal 
Phrynon : while the first did nothing unworthy of the com- 
monweiiith or himself One, though choir-master and captain, 
thought it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
penses, to redeem the captives, and not permit any of his 
fellow-countrymen to bo in distress for want : another, so far 
from delivering any already in captivity, helped to bring a 
whole district, and more than ten thousand infantiy and 
nearly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation, into the power 
of Philip. What followed ] The Athenians got hold of them 
— having known all about it long before — well] — the men 

^ Tcnvic, qui ne peut souffrir un citoyen integre et zel^l” — The 
orator partly alludes to himself, as being the patriotic citizen whose 
vocation did not please a certain class of the people. And it is not 
impossible he might have been led to this remark by some signs of dis- 
pleasure which ho observed in some of the jurors. I*abst makes him 
speak expressly of himsetf (wie ich bin) ; but it is better not to intro- 
duce this into the text. 

^ I have followed the interpretation of indicated by F. A. 

Wolf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A. 
Wolf, and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when he desires 
us to trr-nslate — “ The error in each of these cases gradually giving way 
from under you, results in a universal and momentary destruction to 
the state.” The transitive force of imo^peiv is derived from the notion of 
'‘slipping from under;" but to translate it so here is not advisable. 

Reiske, in his Index, agreeing with F. A. Wolf as to the meaning in 
the Leptines, here renders vTropp€ov<ra simply aubrepens, in which he has 
been generally followed. Francis : “ These particular and* separate errors 
advancing by degrees, fall at last in one- collected ruin on the republic." 
Pabst : A her aolche hei alien einzelnen Sachen dieser A rt hegangenen 
FeMtritte bringen, wenn sie aUmdhlig und unmerklich weiter schreitm, 
dem Staat^ndlich in seiner Oesammtheit Verderben. 

^ At the age of eighteen an Athenian citizen was enrolled in the 
register of his township (S^g-os). 
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who had taken money and presents, who had disgraced them- 
selves and the country and their own children, they acquitted, 
considering them to be men of sense and the country to be in 
a flourishing state; — but what of the man who accused them? 
— him they judged to bo an idiot, ignorant of the country, 
not knowing how to throw his own away.^ 

And who, 0 Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an honest man? Who will be an ambassador 
for nothing, if he is neither -to take reward, nor with you to 
be held more trustworthy than persons who have taken it ? 
Therefore you are not only trying these men to-day; no: 
you are legislating for all time to come, whether ambassadors 
should take money to work disgracefully for the enemy, or 
do their best in your behalf without bribe or fee. 

Upon the other matters you require no witness: but as 
to Phrynon sending his son, call mo the witnesses to thixt/'^ 

[ Witnesses^l 

^schines never prosecuted this man on the charge of 
sending his son to Philip for dishonour. But if one being in 
his youth better looking than another, not foreseeing what 
suspicion might arise from such comeliness, hatli been a little 
wild in after-life, iEschines must prosecute him for infamous 
crime. 

Now let me speak of the entertainment and the decree : 
I had nearly forgotten what was most material to say to you. 

^ TV ayvo^Lv is explained thus by Keiskc : non nCsse mores 
civium degeneres, inimicos suos ornantium, bene de se meritos abjici- 
entium.” By Schaefer otherwise : ** ignoraro quam prosperos sint res 
civitatis.” 

OvK Siroi rh, Lavrov refers to the boasted liberality of Demo- 
sthenes, in ransoming the prisoners, &c. His enemies represented him 
aa a fool, who threw away his money, and even didn’t know how to 
throw it away. Auger : “ qui ne savoit oil jeter son argent.” 

^ It may seem strange to an English reader that Demosthenes should 
call witnesses to a fact so remote from the point at issue. But the Athe- 
nians appear to have admitted all kinds of evidence which tended to 
show the general character of the parties. Demosthenes seeks to create 
a prejudice against Alschines, as being connected with such an infamous 
person as Phrynon, and ho turns this to still better account, when he 
comments upon his prosecution of Timarchus. This (says he) could 
only have been for the purpose of screening himself. Had Lis motive 
been the pure love of virtue, he would have proceeded against Phrynon 
also. 
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In drawing up the order of council concerning the first 
embassy, and again before the people at the assemblies in 
which you were to debate the question of peace, when nothing 
either spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, 
I according to customary usage, commended and invited 
them to the city-hall. And what is more, I entertained 
Philip’s ambassadors, and very sjjlendidly too, 0 Athenians : 
for when I saw them in Macedonia glorying even in such 
things as pi’oofs of wealth and splendour, it occurred to mo 
that I should begin directly to surpass them in these things, 
and display gi'cater magnificence myself: however, the 
defendant now will bring the matter forward, and say, 
“ Demosthenes himself commended us, himself feasted the 
ambassadors ” — not distinguishing the when. It was before 
the country had sustained an injury, before it was discovered 
that these men had sold themselves ; when the ambassadors 
had just arrived for the first time, and the people had to hear 
what they proposed, and it was not yet known that the 
defendant would suppoii Philocrates, or that he would make 
such a motion. If therefore he should bring this forward, 
remember the dates; they are earlier than the offences: since 
that time there has not been the slightest connexion or com- 
munion between these men and me. Bead the deposition. 

[^The Deposition^] 

Perhaps his brothers Philocharcs and Aphobetus.^ will 
plead for him. To both of them there is much that you 
may with justice reply: (I must speak freely, 0 Athenians, 
without any reserve:) — Aphobetus and Philocharcs I you 
being a painter of perfume-boxes and drums, your brothers 
under^clerks and common persons; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardily deserve a geneml’s rank ;) we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
honours. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
crime, we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
you for these things ought to be grateful to us; for we, 
passing by many persons more worthy of honour, exalted 
you. But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
has committed crime, and crime too of such a nature, don’t 


^ See Appendix II. 
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you much more deserve execration than pardon? Much more, 
in my opinion. 

They will be violent perhaps, with their loud voices and 
impudence, and with the plea that it is pardonable to assist 
a brother.” But don’t you give way : remember, while it is 
their duty to regard iEschines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above all) the oaths that 
you have yourselves sworn as jurors. If indeed they have 
requested any of you to save the defendant, see whether they 
mean, in case he is not shown to have injured the common- 
wealth, or even in case he is. If they mean in case of inno- 
cence, I am also for saving him; if unconditionally and 
however guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit 
peijury. For though tho ballot is secret, it will not be hidden 
from the gods. Most wisely was it seen by him that enacted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these men^ will know 
which of you has obliged him, but the gods and the divine 
spirit will know who has voted iniquitously : from wliom it 
is better for each of you to secure good hopes for Ininself and 
his children by giving a righteous and proper judgment, than 
to confer a secret and uncertain obligation upon tlicse men, 
and to acquit a person who has given evidence against him- 
self. For what stronger witness, <d5schines, can I produce, to 
prove your misconduct as ambassador, than you against your- 
self? You that thought it necessary to involve in such a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought some of 
your deeds to light, certainly expected some heavy punish- 
ment yourself, should the people hear what you had done. 

Tliis proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not only on this account, that it is a flagrant indi- 
cation of what Ids acts as ambassador have been, hut because 
in conducting tho accusation he used those arguments which 
stand good against him now : for surely tho same principles, 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarchus, are 
available also for others against yourself. You then said to 
the jury — “ Demosthenes will defend him, and will arraign 
my conduct as ambassador : and then, if he misleads you by 
his speech, he will brag and go about saying — how ? what do 

^ Tovtmv means here not only jEschines and his colleagues, but all 
criminals brought to the bar of justice. 
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you think I led the jurors right away from the question, and 
stole the case out of their hands.” Don’t yourself act thus. 
Confine your defence to the subject of your trial. When you 
were prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 
saying what you pleased. 

Again you recited before the jury, having no witness to 
bring in support of your charge against the accused — 

Humour whicli many people noise abroad 
Not wholly dies : a goddess eke is slie.^ 

Well, ^'^scliines; and all these jjeople say that you have 
received money from the embassy ; so that against you too, I 
should think, Humour which many people noise abroad not 
wholly dies. For inasmuch as more accuse you than him, see 
liow tbo matter stands. Timarchiis even his neighbours did 
not all know; but of you ambassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, tiiat you have received money 
from tho embassy. If rumour therefore is true, that of the 

' Theso words, Treoir; r(i which have puzzled tho critics, arc understood 
by most to be put in the mouth of Demosthenes. Perhaps the better 
way is to undcrstaml them as referring to what precedes, thus : “ how 
will he brag 1 what will he say t why, as follows.” 

2 These lines are from ilcsiod, Opera et Dies, 701. iEschines, in tho 
passage referred to (eont. Timarch. 1'8), quotes also Homer and Enripidc.s 
on the subject of Fame or Humour. Compare the celebrated lines of 
Virgil, /Eneid lY. 173. 

Whether tliis goddess, the personification of common rumour or 
report, should in English be rendered Fume, as it more generally is, 
or Rumour, T have entertained some doubt : Fame is nearer in point of 
form to the Greek and Latin original ; and it maybe said Ruiriour, 
derived from the Latin Rumor, cannot so well bo made feminine. But 
on the other hand, the meaning of our Fame is not so like the Fama 
oP Virgil and Hesiod as Rinnour is. And with respect to th^geiider, 
we have as much right to follow the French Rumeiir as tffi Latin 
Rumor, or perhaps to exercise^ an arbitrary discretion upon such a 
matter. JShakspearo, no doubt, makes his Rurnou?' a male personage, 
in the Introduction to Henry IV. Part 2, and one of a character more 
like Virgil’s than Hesiod’s deity. Tho lines are quite equal to Virgil’s. 
I make jio apology for quoting some of them : — 

Open your cars ; for wdiich of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Humour speaks ] 

I from the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 

Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 

The which in every language 1 pronounce. 

Stuffing the ears of men with false reportSi &c. &c. 
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multitude is against you all ; and that such rumour is cre- 
dible, and that a goddess eke is she, and that the poet who 
wrote this was a wise man, you have yourself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of lambics, and repeated 
them j for instance — 

IAMBICS FROM THE PH(ENIX OP EURIPIDES. 

Who loves the fellowship of evil men. 

Of him 1 never ask, assured that whom 
He seeks for comrades he resembles most. 

^‘The man^ who frequented the cock-pits and walked' about 
with Pittalacus” — these were his words and others like them 
— don’t you know,” said he, “ what sort of a person to con- 
sider him]” Well, .dilschines: these iambics will suit me 
now against you; and* I shall speak fitly and ]3roperly, if I 
recite to the jury — ^V'ho loves the fellowship of Philocratcs, 
and that too on an embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
he has received money like Philocrates who confesses it. 

When he calls other men speech- writers^ and sophists, and 
attempts to vilify them, he will prove to be himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phoenix 
of Euripides: and that drama was never acted by either 
Theodorus or Aristodemus, to whom the defendant used to 
take third parts, but Melon played in it, and other old per- 
formers whoever they were. The Antigone of Sophocles 
however Theodorus has. often acted, and so has Aristodemus; 
in which there are iambics beautifully written and in a strain 

* .^schines (cent. Timarch. 8, 9) charges Timarchus with cock-fighting 
and gambling, and with a disgraceful intimacj with Pittalacus, a town- 
slave. 

Otl^, 'following Keiske, make rovs 5pyis ‘^tho bird-market,’' which 
does equally well. A cock -fighter would naturally frequent the market 
where cocks were sold. Francis : ** aviaries.” 

* “ Aoyoypd(f>ovs, Properly, person^ who wrote speeches either forensic 
or epideictic, i, e. which turn on praise or censure, such as those of 
Isocrates. Such persons would probably introduce into their written 
speeches many far-fetched allusions and passages from the old poets, 
who were generally neglected in those stirring and( active and therefore 
unreading times. Hence the word would nearly get the meaning of 
our pedant That it was used in an opprobrious sense (compare our 
pamphleteer) is stated by Thom. Mag. p. 580, and is attested by Plato, 
(Phaedr. p. 257,) which shows that Xoyoypd^pos and croc/^to-Tijs were used 
to convey the same idea.” — Shilleto. 

The passage here referred to by Demosthenes is from the speech 
against Timarchus, p. 13. 
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useful to you, which, though he has himself often spoken 
and knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of 
course aware, that in all tragic pieces it is a sort of special 
privilege for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and 
sceptre-bearers. See then what tlie verses are in this drama, 
which the poet has put into the mouth of Creon -dilscliines, 
which he neither conned over to himself to serve him in the 
embassy, nor repeated to the jury. Read : 

IAMBICS FIIOM THE ANTIGONE OF SOniOCLES. 

Ye cannot tell the spirit of a man, 

His 'Wisdom, nor his 'worth, till they be tried 
In public life and acts of policy. 

The statesman, who to serve thctcommon. weal 
Adopts not what in counsel is the best, 

Jhit closes up his mouth for fear of danger. 

Base have 1 ever deem'd, and deem liim still. 

And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A x^rivatc friend, as nothing I esteem. 

For I (bear witness, thou all-seeing Jove !) 

Should not keep silence, if I saw destruction 
Advancing toward my people ’stead of safety ; 

Ror e’er would I accept as friend of mine 
My country’s enemy : for well I know, 

’Tis she preserves us all ; in her embark’d, 

While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did H^^schines repeat to himself on 
the embassy; instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
Philip’s friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long farewell to the wise Sophocles: 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
against Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
contrary helped to conceal and forward it, and those who 
wished to give information he prevented; not remembering 
that she it is who })rcscrvcs us all, and in her his mother 
initiating^ and purifying, and making a profit from the 
houses of her employers, reared up all these children,- and 

^ This turn is .A ristopluinic. As to the father and mothers occupa- 
tions, and as to Ileros the ph3^sician, .see ante, pp. 54, 94—96, and the 
notes. Shillcto observes : Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in erasing 
from the Greek Hero-Calendar one unknown Calamites, and restoring 
to the covutemporary chirurgeons the name of Ileros. Ka\ajLt(rr)s appears 
to have been a bye- word for larphs, from the Kd\a/xoi used for surgical 
purposes.” 

, ^ I refer roaovrovs, as Rciske does, to number. Francis : " these her 

VOL. II. O 
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that his father teaching tlie alphabet, as I am informed by 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the phy- 
sician, blit lived at all events in this city; and they them- 
selves got money by being undcr-clei'ks and servants to all 
the public functionaries, and at last having been a|)pointed 
clerks by you were maintained for two years in the llound- 
rooin,^ and from this city was the defendant sent but just 
now as ambassador. None of tliese things did he consider ; 
no care he took that the commonwealth should vsail steadily, 
but overturned and sank her, and did his utmost to throw 
her into the power of her enemies. Are not you tlien a 
sophist, and a vile one too? Are not you a speech-writer, 
ay, and one hated by tlie gods? you that passed over what 
you had often })]aycd and knew perfectly by heart, while 
■what you never acted in your life you searched out and 
quoted to injure one of your fellow-citizens? 

Come, consider now his remarks about Solon. ITe said 
there was a statue of Solon, exemplifying the decorous stylo 
of , the orators of that day, with his hand folded inside the 
mantle;- this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forward- 
ness of Timarchus. Ihit the Salaminians say the statue has 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two hundred and 
forty years from Solon to tlie present time, so that tlie artist 
who shaped that figure was not only himself no contemporary 
of Solon, but his graudhxther was not cither. However, ho 
said this^o the jury, and gave an imitation: but what was 
of far greater advantage to the state than Solon’s attitude, 
to see (namely) liis heart and mind — of them he gave no 
imitation, quite the contrary. Solon ^ (after Salamis had 

illustrious sons.” Auger : de mcrvcilleux personnages.” Pabst : dtese 
stattlichen Sohne. 

^ The room in the centre of the Prytaneum, where the Prytanes 
dined. See ante, p. 130, note 1. 

2 Literally : having liia mantle wrapped round him, with his hand 
inside.” 

^ Here we have the celebrated legislator of Athens introduced to our 
notice in the character of a poet and a warrior. Of his poetry a few 
fragments only remain, and arc remarkable for elegance and simplicity 
rather than for any merit of a higher description. The story respecting 
the recovery of Salamis is told in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, as follows : — 
The Megarians had wrested the island of Salamis from the Athenians, 
who, after many unsuccessful attempts to retrieve their loss, became 
heartily sick of the war, and passed a decree making it punishable with 
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revolted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to p\inisTi 
with death whoever advised its recovery,) at the risk of his 
own life composed and sang an elegy, and preserved that 
country to Athens, and removed the disgrace which liad fallen 
n{)on lier. yEschines. although the Persian king and all the 
Greeks had acknowledged Amphipolis to be yours, gave up and 
sold it, and suppoi'ted Philoci'ates who moved the resolution. 
Worth Ins while (was it notl) to mention Solon! And not 
only here acted he so, but on his arrival there he never 

death for any one to advise its renewal. Solon, who was a native of Salamis, 
was greatly discon tun ted ; and by-and-by, having ohsurved that the youth 
of Athens were beginning to change their minds but afraid to violate the 
law, counterfeited insanity, and, keeping himself at home, composed an 
elegy on the loss of the island. It contained a hundred verses, and, is 
said to have been a poem of considerable merit. Having these verses 
by heart, he suddenly ran into the market-place with a cap on his head, 
— (the cap was a sign of sickness,) — and mounting tlie herald*s platform, 
sang them out in a loud voice to the people. His stipposcd madness and 
tlie exciting character of tiic verses gave it the appearance of inspiration. 
Pisistratus, then a young man, was among the hearers, and urged them 
to obey the voice of Solon. In the moment of their enthusiasm the peo- 
ple repealed the decree, and prepared for war. Solon recovered Salamis 
by a stratagem, which is variously related. According to one account, 
he by a false message enticed a large body of Megarians to the Attic 
(•oast, and having put them to the sword, sailed instantly to Salamis 
and took it. After some further struggles, the belligerent parties re- 
ferred tlicir claims to the arbitration of Sparta. Solon pleaded his 
country's cause before the arbitrators, and urged (among other arguments 
in favour of the Athenian title to Salamis) that the Salaminians buried 
their dead in the Athenian fashion, turning their faces to the west, and 
not to the cast, as the Megarian.s did ; and also that they had separate 
tombs for each body, whereas the Megarians put several bodies into one 
tomb. He urged also that Salamis was called Ionian in some of the 
Delphic oracles. A further story is told, tliat he inserted a line in the 
catalogue of ships in the second hook of the Iliad, which is now read 
thus . — Atas 5’ e/c SaAa/xtj'os &y€v duoKalStKa vf/cty, 

5’ &yu)y ’ABrjmlwy 'IcTauro (pdKayyes. 

The second of these lines is said to have been Solon's interpolation, to 
prove that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or at 
least connected with Athens ; and some critics have thought that the 
Bpuriousness of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where the 
Salaminians are made to occupy a station separate from the Athenians. 
(See Heyne’s learned note to Iliad, II. 553.) The Megarians are said to 
have contended for a different reading in Homer, which c.stablished 
their own connexion with Salamis. Judgment was given by the arbi- 
trators iA favour of Athens. 

The cap whicli .^schines went out wdth was, as Demosthenes hints 
(below, p. 196), an affected imitation of Solon. 

O 2 
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littered the name of the place which he came to negotiate 
about. And so he himself reported to yon ; for you must 
remember his saying — I too had something to say about 
Amphipolis, but I omitted it, to give Demosthenes an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the subject.” — T came forward and said, 
that he had left nothing for me that he wished to say to 
Philip; for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of his speech to any one. The fact, I apprehend, 
was — ^liaving received money, he could say nothing on the 
other side of the question to Philip, who had paid him on 
purpose that he might not restore Amphipolis. Here — take 
and read these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that 
Solon abhorred men like the defendant. 

Not to speak with the hand folded, JEschines — not that — 
but ; to perform your embassage with the hand folded, is 
needfhl. You, after extending and holding it open yonder 
and disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously hero, and, 
having ^got up and spouted some wretched phrases, imagine 
you can escape punishment for all these grievous crimes, if 
you put a cap on your head and walk about and abuse mo. 

Read, if you please : 

THE ELEGIACS OF SOLON : 

Our city everlastingly sliall stand ; 

So Jupiter and all the Gods command : 

Athenian Pallas lends her guardian aid, 

^hc of the mighty Father, heavenly Maid. 

1 et the fair city breedeth for her bano 
A generation covetous and vain, ^ ■ 

Ill-minded statesmen, who shall yet be tried 
In many sorrows to rebuke their pride ; 

Insatiable, in riot they devour 

The fleeting pleasures of the festal hour, 

Indulge their lustful appetence of gain. 

And sparing neither sacred nor profane. 

By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in awe 
Omniscient Themis and her holy law, 

Who sits in watchful silence, and the day 
Of vengeance bides, more dreadful for delay. 

Thus on a people creeps the dire disease, 

Till perish all their ancient liberties : 

Or civil strife or w^arfare is at hand, 

To waste the youthful promise of the land. 

A factious race the sword shall overthrow ; 

Who wTong their friends are pillaged by the foe. 
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Over the country these misfortunes brood : 

The poor meanwhile, a hapless multitude, 

Arc drag^g’d to foreign shores and long exile. 

To slavery sold, and bound in fetters vile. 

The common Pest of all comes home to each ; 

Ko door can guard him from the Fury’s reach; 

She leaps the lofty wall ; hide where he will, 

In cell or chamber, she shall find him still. 

Fain am I thus, Athenians, to advise, 

What evils under Anarchy arise, 

IIow Discipline the public weal maintains. 

Curbs wicked men with penance and with chains; 

How she can tame the wild, the proud put low, 

And wither mischief ere to strength it grow; 

How straighten crooked justice, and assuage 
The might of passion and unruly rage : 

Under lier sway confusion, discord cease, 

And men abide in fellowship and peace.' 


' These are not from the Salamia, but verses of a purely political 
character, addressed to the Athenians during some period of discord 
and trouble. The future legislator, preparing the way for that great 
work which has transmitted his name to all ages, endeavours to kindle 
the flame of patriotism in his countrymen, rebukes the leading states- 
men for their selfishne.'ss and vicious conduct, and exhorts all classes to 
maintain civil harmony and obedience to the laws. Whether this was 
the whole poem, or is but an extract, we cannot determine. There are 
errors in the text, and some verses manifestly lost. Pabst in his 
version, which is in hexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses as 
he finds them. I have taken a tlilfcrent course, and have not kept so 
close to the original as he. Francis has given a spirited version, which 
I subjoin : — 

Nor Jove supreme, whose secret will is Fate, 

Nor the blest Gods have doom’d th' Athenian State ; 

For Pallas, with her Father’s glories crown’d, 

Spreads the protection of her Algis round. 

But dire Corruption wide extends its sway ; 

Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 

Oppressive demagogues our counsels guide, 

Though various mischiefs wait to quell their pride. 

Untaught with cheerful appetite to taste 

The calm delights that crown the temperate feast, 

A lust of gold their restless bosoms fires ; 

A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspires. 

Vain arc all laws, or human or divine. 

To guard the public wealth, or sacred shrine, 

While private life is fill’d with mutual fraud, 

• By J ustice and her sacred laws unawed. 

Silent she sits, the past, the present views, 

And in her own good time the guilty scene pursues. 
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You hear^ 0 Athenians, what Solon declares of such men, 
and of the gods who (he says) protect the commonwealth. 
For myself, I believe as I hope, tliat his statement is eternally 
true; that the gods do indeed protect our commonwealth: 
and in some sort I believe, that all which has taken place 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the common- 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see : — A man who has 
grossly violated his duty as ambassador, who has given up 
places in which the gods liad ought to be worshipped by you 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his chal- 
lenge.^ To wliat end? That he may obtain neither pity 
nor pardon for his own offences. Further, in accusing that 
person he chose to speak ill of me, and again before the 

Thus other states their mortal wound receive, 

And servile chains their freeborn sons enslave ; 

Sedition rages ; wars, long-slumbering, rise. 

And the loved youth in prime of beauty dies; 

For soon the foe lays waste that hapless state. 

Where joyless Discord dwells, and foul Debate. 

For the poor wretch a harder lot remains, 

Sold like a slave to pine in foreign eliains. 

His proper woes the man of wealth await, 

Bound o’er his walls, and thunder at liis gate; 

Close on th’ unhappy fugitive they press. 

And find him in his ehainher’s dark recess. 

Thus my good genius speaks, and bids advise 
The sons of Athens to be just and wise; 

To mark attentive what a stream of woes 

S rom civil discord and contention flows ; 

'hat beauteous order shines, where Justice reigns, 

And binds the sons of Violence in chains : 

Folly, of thousand forms, before her flies, 

And in the bud the flowering mischief dies. 

She guides the judge’s sentence, quells the proud, 

And midst sedition’s rage appals the crowd ; 

While clamorous Faction and Contention cease, 

And man is blest with Happiness and Peace. 

^ When the ambassador presented himself to the Logistae to pass 
his audit, it was in effect a challenge to any of his fellow-citizens who 
thought proper to come forward and accuse him. Sdiaefer explains it 
differently : Sensum pulchrc intellcxit Marklandus, citans p. 434. 
Orator dicit, Timarchiim non sponto suA, non ut petulantem sycophan- 
tam, Bed rogatum ab amicis invitatumque a bonis civibus ad accusaii- 
diim -^schinem prodiisse.” Shillcto follows him, interpreting vnaKoveiu 
“ to get up to speak when called upon.” I scarcely think it can bear 
such a meaning, unless connected with other words. In the passage 
cited from p, 434, it is CiraKovcai KaXovfjLcvof. 
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people he threatened to prefer indictments and the like. For 
what purpose? That when I accuse him, who tlioroughly 
know liis villanies and have closely watched them all, I may 
bo received by you with the utmost indulgence. Further- 
more, by pushing off his trial during all the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis, at which, out of regard to future 
conserpiences, if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
for you to let him escape punishment for his bribery.^ You 
ought indeed, 0 Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
punish men guilty of corruption and treason; but now it will 
be most esy)ccially seasonable and for the common benefit of 
all mankind. For a plague, 0 Athenians, has fallen Tipon 
Oreeco, a gidevous and severe one, that requires some extraor- 
dinary good fortune and carefulness on your part. The 
notables enti'usted with the administration of state^^aflairs are 
betraying their own liberty, unhappy men, and bringing upon 
themselves a voluntary servitude, wliich they call friendship 
and intimacy and connexion with Philip, and other flattering 
names : the rest of the people and tlie authorities (whatever 
they ore) in the several states, who ought to punish those 
men and put them instantly to death, so far from doing any- 
thing of tlie kind, admire and envy them, and would like 
every one to be in their places. 

Tliis sort of thing, this kind of ambition, men of Athens, 
until but the other day had destroyed the sovereignty and 
national dignity of the Thessalians, and is at tliis moment 
stealing away their liberty; for the citadels of some of them 
are garrisoned by Macedonians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and caused the massacres in Elis ; and with such phrensy and 

^ The ekill of the orator in this passage is worthy of observation. 
There were three points greatly to the advantage of his opponent, as he 
could not fail to see ; first, the successful proceeding against Timarchus; 
secondly, the invidious character of the present prosecution, being 
against a colleague with whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
ginning ; thirdly, the length of time which had elapsed since the com- 
mission of the supposed offence. Demosthenes, briefly adverting to 
these points, turns them skilfully to his own account, without any labo- 
rious argument, and without any appearance of doubt as to the effect 
which they might produce on the minds of his hearers. He then 
launches out into that splendid description of the state of Greece, and 
the baijcful effects of subservience to Philip, (beginning v6(n)}jLa yhp, S 
Ht'dpfs *A$rjt/a?oi,) which has been praised by most critics, and especially 
by Pliny, IX. Epist. 26. 
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madness did it inspire those wretched people, that, to get 
dominion over each other and gratify Philip, they would spill 
the blood of their kindred and fellow-countrymen. And it 
stops not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned 
everything there upside down; and now many of the Arca- 
dians, (who ought like yourselves to be eminently proud of 
freedom, for the only indigenous people are you and they,) 
i^old Philip in admiration, and set him up in brass, and crown 
him ; and to complete all, should he visit Peloponnesus, they 
have passed resolutions to receive him in their cities. The 
Argives have done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak in 
earnest, these matters require no little precaution ; as the 
plague, advancing in a circle, has entered, men of Athens, 
even here. Whilst then you are yet in safety, be on your 
guard, and punish with infamy the persons who first intro- 
duced it ; or else, sec that my words be not deemed to have 
been wisely spoken, when you have no longer any resource. 

See you not, 0 men of Athens, how notable and striking an 
example the poor Olynthians arc; who owe their destruction, 
unhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
kind? You may discover it plainly by what has befallen 
them. When they had only four hundi*ed horse, and were 
not more than five thousand altogether in number, the Chal- 
cidians not yet being all united, although the Laceda)monians 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — for of 
course you know that the Lacediemonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period, — notwith- 
standing the attack of so mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many battles, 
and killed three of the enemy’s generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms, ^ But when certain 
men had begun to receive bribes, and the multitude, through 
stupidity or through ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counsellors, when La- 
sthenes roofed his house with timber given from Macedonia, 
and Euthycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came wfith sheep, another with horses, 
and the mass of the people, against whom these treasons w ere 

^ This, as well as several other statements of Demosthenes on the 
subject of 'OIynthus, is not in exact accordance with the truth of ‘history. 
See vol. i. Appendix I. 
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committed, instead of being incensed or calling for punish- 
ment of the traitors, looked on them with respect and ad- 
miration, honoured and esteemed them for manliness, — when 
things proceeded thus far and corruption got the ascendency, 
although they possessed a thousand horse and were more 
than ten thousand in number, and you sent to their assistance 
ten thousand mercenaries and fifty galleys and four thousand 
citizens besides, all of it could not save them ; before a year 
of the war had expired, the bctrayci-s had lost all the cities in 
Chalcidice; Philip could no longer bo at the call of the 
betrayers, and was puzzled what he should first take pos- 
session of. Five hundred horse, betrayed by their own leaders, 
did Philip capture with all their arms, such a number as no 
mortjil ever did before. And the perpetrators of all this w'ere 
not ashamed to look at the sun, or at the earth (their 
country) on whieix they stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, 
or at the infamy that upon such doings was sure to follow. 
So mad and senseless, 0 Athenians, are people rendered by 
the taking of bribes 1 You therefore, you the people, must be 
wise, and not permit such practices, but punish them by 
public sentence. It would indeed bo monstrous, if, having 
passed so many severe resolutions against the betrayers of 
Olynthus, you should fail to punish criminals in your own 
country. Read mo the decree concerning the Olynthians. 

\The BecTee?[ 

These resolutions, men of the jury, you have in the opinion 
of all people, whether Greek or barbarian, righteously and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants. Since thereforo 
the acceptance of bribes precedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit such acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look 
upon him as a traitor. If one person betrays opportunities, 
another measures, another troops, each of you, I take it, ruins 
that of which ho has the management : but all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. You, O Athenians, aro 
the only people in the world who upon such mattem may 
take examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fathers whom you justly praise. Though the battles, the 
campaigbs, the adventures, by which they were renowned, 
there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
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are at peace, imitate at least their wisdom. This there is 
always need for, and a wise judgment is not a whit more 
troublesome or irksome than a foolish ono : each of you will 
sit here for as long a time, whether by a right decision and 
verdict upon the case he improves the condition of the com- 
monwealth and acts worthily of your forefathers, or by an 
improper decision ho damages the public interests and acts 
unworthily of your forefathers. What then was their jndg- 
ment upon such a case? Take and read this inscription, 
clerk. You ought to know, that the acts which you regard 
with apathy are such as your ancestors have passed capital 
sentence upon. Read. 

[The Inscrij)tion.'\ ^ 

You hear, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Arth- 
mius the son of Pythonax of Zelca to be an enemy and a foe 
to the people of Athens and their allies, liimself and all his 
race. On what account? Because ho brought the gold of the 
barbarians among the Greeks. You may sec then, as it ap- 
pears from this, that your forefathers were anxious to prevent 
even strangers being hired to injure Greece j whilst you make 
no provision even to prevent your fellow-citizens doing wrong 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in somg ordinary place ! 
No. Whilst the whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of con- 
siderable extent, it stands on the right by the great bronze 
statue pf Pallas, which the republic offered up as the chief 
memorim of their war with the. barbarians, the Greeks having 
given the money. At that time tlien justice was so revered, 
BO honourable was it to punish people who did such things, 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind : 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgrace, unless you repress 
theso^extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athens, you will do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in the 
whole series of their conduct. They — I am sure you have all 
heard the story — after Callias the son of Hipponicus had 
negotiated that peace ^ which is in the mouths of all men, 

* The inscription on the pillar recording the decree agajnst Artli- 
jnius ; as to which see vol. i. p. 125, note 1. 

* See vol. i. p. 200, note 3. 
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providing that the king should not approach within a day’s 
ride of the sea-coast, nor sail with a vessel of war within tho 
Chelidonian islands and Cyancan rocks, because it appeared 
that he had taken gifts on his embassy, they fined him fifty 
talents at his audit, and were near putting him to death. 
Yet no man can scy, that the commonweal \ has ever made a 
better peace either before or after : hut it w.as not that they 
looked at. For that they considered was owing to their own 
valour and the reputation of tho commonwealth ; while tho 
taking or not taking of money depended on the disposition of 
the ambassador; they expected therefore of any man who 
entered on public duties, that lie .should show a disposition for 
honest^/ and integrity. Your ancestors thus considered bribe- 
taking so inimical and injurious to the state, that they would 
not sufier it upon any occasion or in any person; but you, 0 
Athenians, though you have seen that the same peace has 
demolished the walls of your allies and is building the houses 
of your ambassadors, that it lias taken away the possessions 
of tho commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
never imagined even in a dream, have not spontaneously put 
these men to death, but require an accuser, and hear on their 
trial persons whose crimes are actually beheld by all. 

But one needs not confine oneself to ancient events, nor by 
such examples incite you to vengeance, for in tho time of you 
that are here present and still living many have been brought 
to justice; the rest of whom T will pass by, and mention only 
one or two, sentenced to death upon an embassy which has 
wrought far loss mischief to tho state than this. Take and 
read me this decree. 

\The Decree,^ 

According to this decree, men of Athens, you condemned 
to death those ambassadors, of whom one was Epicrates,^ a 

* This (though Pabst thinks otherwise) must be the same Epicrates 
referred to in Athenseus (vi. 229, 251), where it is said, that he received 
divers presents from the Persian king, and paid him the coarsest fiat' 
tery ; and even ventured to say (partly in joke, no doubt) that there 
ought to be an annual election, not of nine archons, but of nine am^ 
bassadors to the king. The write*' expresses his wonder that the 
Athenians should not have brought him to trial ; which seems not to 
agree with this passage of Demosthenes ; but he may have been igno- 
rant of the fact. 
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man (as I hear from my elders) of good character, who was 
on many occasions serviceable to the state, one of those that 
marched from Piraeus^ and restored the democracy, and gene- 
rally a friend to the people. However, none of these things 
helped him; and justly: for one who undertakes to manage 
such important concerns should not bo honest by halves, nor 
take advantage of your confidence to do greater mischief, but 
should never do you any wrong at all wilfully. 

Well: if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this very 
moment. Just sec. “Since those men,” it says,- “acted 
contrary to their instructions on the embassy:” and this is 
the first of the charges. And did not these act contrary to 
their instructions^ Did not the decree say, ^'for the Athenians 
and allies of the Athenians,” and did not these men exclude 
the Phocians expressly from the treaty? Did not the decree 
order them to swear the magistrates in tlie states, and did 
not they swear the persons whom Philip sent to them? Did 
not the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Philip 
alone, and did not they incessantly hold private conferences 
with him? And some of them were convicted of making 
false reports in the council” — ay, and these men before the 
people too, and by what evidence? — for this is the grand 
point — By the facts themselves : for surely the very reverse 
of what they reported has taken place. And sending false 
intelligence by letter,” it says. So have these men. “ And 
calumniating the allies and taking bribes.” — Well ; instead of 
calumniating, say, having completely ruined : and this surely 
is far more dreadful than calumniating. With respect to 
the having taken bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, 
proof would have been necessary; since they confess it, they 
should have been led off to punishment surely.^ 

^ When Thrasybulus and his band of exiles marched from Phyle, and 
occupied the Pirasus, until by consent of the Lacedaemonians the Thirty 
Tyrants were expelled, and popular government restored at Athens. 

2 The decree of condemnation against Epicrates and his accomplices. 
Passages from this are contrasted with th*e charges against Alschincs. 

® See Reiske^s Imlcx drrdyeiy and dnayMyTf. And the Archmological 
Dictionary, under title *'Euh€i^is. By the Athenian law, if a man con- 
fessed his crime, or was caught in the fact (Jlagrante delicto)^ he might 
in some cases have immediate punishment inflicted by the magistrate ; 
not as in our law, which requires proof of such facts to be given on 
the trial. 
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How say ye then, 0 Athenians'? Under these circum- 
stances, you being the descendants of those men, yourselves 
being some of them still living, will you endure that Epicrates, 
the benefector of the people and the liberator from Piimus, 
should he degraded and punished'? — that again lately Thrasy- 
bulus, the sou of Thrasybulus the people’s fi'iend, who marched 
from riiylo and restored tlie democmey, should have incurred 
a penalty of ten talents? — and that the descendant of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton ^ and men who have conferred on you 
the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritorious 
services, you have by law adopted to be partakers of the cup 
and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom you 
celebralo and honour equally with your heroes and gods, 
should all have suffered punishment according to law; and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
after your benefactors, nor anything else should have helped 
them? — and shall the son of Atrometus the pedagogue and 
Glaucothea (the assembler of Bacchanals for performances 
which another priestess has died for,-) shall he, when you 
have caught him, be let off, he, the issue of such parents, 
he that in no single instance has been useful to the state, 
ndther himself, nor his father, nor any other of his family? 
For W'hat horse, what galley, what expedition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contribution, what present, what 
feat of valour, what thing of the kind has at any time come 
from these men to the republic? Even though ho possessed 
all these merits, without the addition that he has been an 
honest and incorrupt ambassador, he ought assuredly to suffer 
death. But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you 
not avenge yourselves on him? Will you not remember 

MVhat person is hero alluded to is not known. The reader will 
notice the peculiarity of calling a descendant of one of these men a 
descendant of both. l*abst cites other instances. Shilleto comments 
upon it as follows : — 

^ “ The names of these miscalled patriots and worthless men were so 
mtimatcly associated in the minds of an Athenian audience, that they 
could hardly be disunited even in such a passage as the present. The 
reader will probably recollect that the heiress of a partner in a noted 
nrm rejoiced in the name Miss A and B:* 

^ Ulpitn says this refers *to a woman of the name of Nino, who was 
rought to trial for mixing a love-potion. As to Glaucothea, see ante, 
P* 94, note 2. ' 
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what he said on his accusation of Timarclius/ that there was 
no good in a commonwealth which liad not sinews to stretch 
against malefactors, or in a government whore mercy and 
canvassing had greater power than the laws; and that you 
ought to have no pity either for the mother of Timarchus^ 
an old woman, or for his children or any one else, but con- 
sider this, that, should you abandon the laws and the consti- 
tution, you would find none to have pity on yourselves. And 
shall tliat unhappy man remain in infamy, because he saw the 
defendant to be a criminal, and will you allow the defendant 
to go unscathed h For what reason If ^Eschines thought 
fit to demand such heavy satisfaction from trespassers against 
him and his party, what should you, sworn judges, demand 
from such heinous trespassei-s against the state, of whom the 
defendant is ja’ovcd to be one 'i Oli, but our young men will 
be all the better for that trial ! Well ; and this will improve 
our statesmen, on whom the most important chances of the 
commonwealth depend. They also need your attention. 

To convince you however, that lie destroyed this man 
Timarchus, not (good heavens !) out of any desire to make 
your children virtuous, (for they are virtuous already, 0 
Athenians: never may such misibrtune befal the commcni- 
W’-ealth, that her yoiiiigor members should need Aphobetus 
and ^schines to reform thorn !) but because ho moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
or uavali implements to Philip should be puiiisliable with 
death. To prove this, let me ask — how long was Timarchus 
a public s])eakcr 1 A considei'ablc time. Well: during all 
that time iEschines Avas in tlie city, and never took umbrage, 
or thouglit it a shocking matter that such a person should 
open his mouth, until he went to Macedonia and became 
a hireling. Here, take and read me the decree of Timarchus 
itself : 

[The Decree,^ 

You see, the person who proposed on yonr behalf, that no 
one, on pain of death, should carry arms to Philip in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgi-aced; and this man, who de- 
livered up to Philip the arms of your allies, was bin accuser, 

. ^ These statements are not in the extant speech of iEschines. 
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and declaimed upon prostitution, (0 heaven and eai*th !) while 
by him were standing his two brothers-in-law,^ at the sight 
of whom you would cry out with astonishment, the odious 
Nicias, who hired liiniself to Chabrias to go to Egypt, and 
the accursed Cyrebion, who plays his part in the procession 
revels without his mask. But tlxis is nothing — ho did it 
with his brother Aphobetus before him ! Verily, upon that 
day all the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
the stream." 

To show you what dishonour our commonwealth has been 
. brought to by this man’s wickedness and falseliood^ I will 
pass by everything else, and mention a thing which you all 
know. Formerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
looked for by the people of Greece; now we go about in- 
quiring what the others have resolved, listening what news 
there is of the Arcadians, what of the Amphictyons, where 
Philip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead. Is it 
not thus wo employ ourselves ? I for my part am afraid, not 
if Philip is alive, but if the abhorring and punishing of 
criminals is dead in the commonwealth. Philip alarms me 
not, if all is sound with you ; but if you allow impunity to 
men who are willing to be his hirelings, if certain of the 
people in your confidence will plead for these men, and, after 
denying all along that they are Philip’s agents, will get up 
for them now — this alarms me. How comes it, Eubulus, 

^ Alschines, in allusion to this passage, (Dc fals. Leg. 48,) speaks of 
Philon, and not Nicias. As to Philon, see Demosthenes, Dc Coron. 
p. 320; this volume, p. 112. Cyrehion is a nickname, derived from 
tcvprj^ia, Iran, denoting a worthless, good-for-nothing person, applied to 
Ppicrates, brother-in-law of iEschines, not the same Epierates as the 
one mentioned above, p. 203. iEschines describes him as an easy, 
good-natured sort of man. 

2 That is, was unnatural and absurd, coming from the mouth of such 
a person ; perhaps further intimating that the whole trial was a perver- 
sion of justice. The expression was proverbial : the words are found in 
Euripides, Medea, 411,— 

TroTOi.iJ.Qv UpQv 
Xc»>pou(rt irayal, 

Kal dUa Ka\ irdvra ird\iV ffTp^tperai. 

Francis translates : But all remarks that day upon impudicity ran 
upwards *Uke rivers against their fountain-heads.” Pabst: Freilich 
flossen auch an jenem Tage die Reden uher Unzucht wie Siromraufwilrts 
ana aeinem Munde, 
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that on the trial of Hegesilaus,^ who is your cousin, and on 
that of Thrasybulus lately, the uncle of Niceratus, on the 
first voting you would not even hearken to their call, and 
on the question of punishment you got uj), yet never spoke 
a word on their behalf, but begged the jury to excuse you 1 
And do you refuse then to get up for relatives and con- 
nexions, but will stand up for ^schines, who, when Aristophon 
was prosecuting Philonicus and through him assailing your 
conduct, joined him in accusing you, and appeared as one of 
your enemies ? And when you having terrified the Athe- 
nians,, and told them they must immediately go down to 
PirsDUS and pay a property tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man siq)- 
ported and the odious Philocratcs moved, it came about that 
the peace was made on disgraceful instead of honourable 
terms, and these men by tlicir subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined everything^ — then is it that you are reconciled '? And 
before the people you cursed Philip, and swore witii impre- 
cations on your children, that you would like him to bo 
destroyed, and now will you help the defendant 1 How can 
ho be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes] Yes! How on earth could you prosecute 
Moeroclcs, because he got the mine -tenants ^ to give him 
twenty drachms each — and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment of sacred monies,^ because three davs after the time ho 

* Hegesi^iis, according to Ulpian, supported Plutarch of Eretria “at 
Athens, and led troops to his assistance in Eubnea. 

2 On the question of “guilty or not guilty.” In many cases, where 
the Athenian law did not fix the penalty, the jury had to give a second 
verdict, to decide what sentence should be passed on the convict. 

^ In the original there is a 9wmi7iativtis pendens, — dedi^d/ueyos ^ — 
<prl(ras, after which one , would, in the usual course of grammar, have 
expected i7roir]<ras, instead of arvi/ffir} yeyicOai, But Shillcto well ob- 
serves that, “ probably Demosthenes, at the outset of the sentence, 
intended to signify that Eubnlus had caused the people, by the alterna- 
tive which he suggested, to pass tlie disgraceful measure ; yet he pru- 
dently thought proper to disguise this as he proceeded under the vague 
language, it so resulted, especially as he could then with more weight 
contrast the anti-Macedonic feeling which Eiibulus had or pretended 
to have evinced, with his becoming reconciled to and advocating the 
Philippising party.” 

* Moerocles seems to have been guilty of some extortion irf getting 
money from the lessees of the Laurian mines : as to which sec vol. i.. 
Appendix II. 

* Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, radios 
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paid seven minas into the bank; while persons who have 
received money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your allies, 
these, instead of bringing to trial, you desire us to acquit ? 
That the charges in this case are fearful, and require a deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men for were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
considerations : — There were persons in Elis who plundered 
the public ? Very probably. Well : were any of those per- 
sons concerned in overthrowing the democracy there lately? 
Not one. Again : Avhile Olynthus existed, there were persons 
of the same kind ? I should think so. Did Olynthus fall 
through them ? No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
was a thief or two who pilfered the public monies ] Un- 
doubtedly; and it has come to light. Which of them caused 
the events which have occurred there ? Not one. What sort 
of people then are they who commit tlicse lieavy crimes ? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to bo 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — men who covet 
command* and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
sider they ought to be greater than the common people. 
Was not Perilaus tried lately at Megara^ before the Three 

Upwy and had the manai^ement of its revenues, or ho may 

have been a mere collector, lie would be required by law to pay certain, 
monies in his custody into the bank within a given time ; and being 
a defaulter, though for a few days only, was liable to a fine or other 
penalty. 

^ Philip’s attempt on Megara, which appears to have been made in, 
or just before, the year b.c. 343, is thus described by Thirlwall, History 
of Greece, vi. 15 : — 

“It seems to have been while he was still occupied with the affairs of 
Thessaly, or at least before he withdrew from the country, that he made 
<an attempt in another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
brought him nearer by a great step to one of his principal objects, 
^legara was at this time, as it had probably never ceased to be, divided 
between rival factions, which however seem not to have been so turbulent 
as to prevent it from enjoying a high degree of prosperity, and there 
are indications that its form of government was not unhappily tempered. 
The old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a great measure 
subsided : Philip indeed had his adherents ; but there was a strong 
party which opposed them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
The contending interests, liowcver, seem not to liave been exactly those 
of democftiicy and aristocracy or oligarchy. Philip’s leading partisans 
appear to have been some of the most powerful citizens, who hoped with 
his aid to rise to sovereign power, which they would have been content 

VOL. 11. P 
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Hundred, because he had gone to Philip ; and did not Ptoco- 
dorus, a man for wealth, birth, and reputation the first of tho 
Megarians, come forward and beg him off, and again send 
him out to Philip; and afterwards the one came with his 
mercenary troops, whilst the other was cooking up ^ matters 
in the city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nothing 
in the world, more to be guarded against than allowing any 
one to be exalted above the people. Don’t let me have men 
saved or destroyed at the pleiisure of this or that individual; 
but whoever is saved by his actions, or tho contrary, let him 
be entitled to the proper verdict at your hands. That is con- 
stitutional. Besides, many men have on occasions become 
powerful with you : Callistratus, again, Aristophon, Dio- 
phantus, others before them : but where did they each exer- 
cise their sway ? In the popular assembly. In courts of 
justice no man up to the present day has ever had an autho- 
rity greater tliau yourselves or the laws or your oaths. 
Then don’t suffer this man to have it now. To show you 
that it will bo more reasonable to take such precaution than 

to hold under him. Ptecodorus, tlic foremost man in Megara, in birth, 
wealth, and reputation, was, according to Dcnioslhcnos, at tho head of 
a conspiracy for the purpose of placing the city in Philip’s hands, and 
had opened a correspondence with him, in which lie employed another 
Mcgarian, Porilaus, as liis agent. Pcrilaus was brought to trial for his 
luiauthorized dealings with a foreign court, but was acquitted through 
the influence of Plocodorus, who sent him again to obtain a body of 
Macedonian troops, while he himself stayed to prepare for their reception 
at Megara. The plot appears to have been baffled by some unusually 
vigorous measures of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine, whether 
an expoditiun which they made about this time to their frontier on tlie 
side of Drymus and Panactu.s was connected with these movements 
at Megara ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more probable, that 
it was on this occasion Pliocion was sent, at the request of their 
Megarian partisans, to guard the city. Though he could not secure it 
from treachery within, ho took the most effectual precautions against 
a surprise from without: he fortified J^icam, and again annexed it to 
the city by two long walls. However this may be, the attempt of 
Ptoeodorus failed, and Philip’s hopes in this quarter were for the time 
frustrated.” • 

^ In the original the literal expression is, cheese-making.” The same 
metaphor is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. So 
we are in the habit of saying familiarly, ** to hatch a plot,” ‘Ho concoct,” 
“ to dress up,” and the like. Pabst : 6e> (ji'osse Verwirrung anrichtete> 
Auger; “ intriguit pour lui.” Francis: “had totally changed the civil 
constitution of his country ; ” which is wide of the meaning. 
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to put confidence in these men, I will read you an oracle of 
tho gods, who always protect the commonwealth far better 
than her statesmen. Read the verses : 

\The Oracle.^ 

You hear, 0 Athenians, what the gods admonish you. If 
now they have given you this response during a time of war, 
they mean that you should beware of your generals ; for the 
generals are conductors of war: but if after the conclusion 
of peace, they mean your chief statesmen ; for they have the 
lead, their counsels you follow, by them are you in danger of 
beir.g deceived. 

And you are told by the oracle to hold the com men wealth 
together', so that all may have one mind, and not cause grati- 
fication to the cnenry, Tliink ye now, O Athenians, that the 
presemng, or the punishing, of a man who has clone all this 
mischief would cause gratification to Philip? I think the 
pi’eserving. The oracle however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the enemy rejoicing. So it exhorts all with 
one mind to punish those who have in any way been subser- 
vient to the enemy : Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They 
tliat intend you evil are outside, their supporters are inside; 
the business of the former is to give bribes, of the latter to 
receive, and get off those who have received them. 

Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the 
most mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to suffer 
a leading statesman to become attached to those who have 
not the same objects wdth tho people. Consider by what 
means Philip has becomo master of everything, and by what 
means ho has achieved the greatest of his works. By pur- 
chasing success from those who would sell it ; by corrupting 
and exciting the ambition of leading statesmen : by such 
means. Both these however it is in your power, if you 
please, to render ineffective to-day: if to one class of men 
you will not listen, when they plead for people of this kind, 
blit show that they have no authority with you, (for now* 
they say they have authority:) and if you will punish him 
that has sold himself, and this shall be seen by all. 

Witluany man you might w^cll be wroth, O Athenians, who 
had done such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and 
opportunities, which make or mar tho fortunes of every people, 

p2 
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but with none more strongly or more justly than the defen- 
dant, A man who took his place with the mistrusters of 
Philip — who first and singly discovered him to be the com- 
mon enemy of all the Greeks, and then deserted and turned 
traitor, and has suddenly become a supporter of Philip — can 
it be doubted that such a man deserves a thousand deaths 
The truth of these statements he himself will not be able to 
gainsay. Who is it that brought Ischander to you in the 
beginning, whom he represented to have come here from the 
country’s' friends in Arcadia? Who cried out, that Philip was 
packing^ Greece and Peloponnesus, wlii 1st you were sleeping ? 
Who was it that made those fine long orations before the 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the young men’s oath in the temple of Aglauros?- Was 
it not this man? Who persuaded you to send embassies 
almost to the Red Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks? Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de- 
fendant iEschines ? What he may have talked a^id harangued 
about when he got there, is best known to himself ; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you all remember. Several 
times ill his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pcst,^^ 
and told you the Arcadians wero delighted that the Athenian 
commonwealth was now attending to her affairs and rousing 
herself, ^ut what most of all had made him indignant, lie 
said, — coming home ho met Atrestidas on his way from 
Philip’s court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with him; and he was astonished, and asked 
one of the travellers who the man was, and who the crowd 

^ (rv(rt(fvdCf(T0at. Reiskc : “ convasare, compilare, ia manticam in- 
forcire, tanquam fares sclent furta raptim auferre festinantes. Sententia 
est: alia Peloponnesi oppida ex aliis sibi deviiicire et in servitutem 
pertrahere.'* Auger: envahissoit.” Francis: “ pillaging.” Perhaps 
it rather means packing against you,’* as in the oration on the Cher- 
sonese, p. 91, — (rv(rK€vd^€rai ndyra? dvdpdirovs i<p>' vfids. 

2 Athenian youths, before they were enrolled in the register of 
citizens, underwent a scrutiny with regard to their birth and other 
matters. If approved, they received a shield and lance, and took a 
solemn oath in the temple of Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, by which 
they bound themselves to defend their country, to obey lier ^aws, and 
respect all her civil and religious institutions. 

^ So Pabet and Francis render d\d<rTopa. Auger : fl^au.” 
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that followed him ; but when he heard that these wore Olyn- 
thian captives, whom Atrestidas was bringing away as a 
present from Philip, he thought it shocking, and wept, and 
bewailed the miserable condition of Greece, that she should 
regard such calamitou events with indifference. And he 
advised you to send persons to Arcadia to denounce the 
agents of Phili]) ; for he heard, he said, from his friends, that 
if the commonwealth would turn their attention to it and 
send an embassy, they would be punished. Such veas then 
])is language, honourable indeed, O Athenians, and worthy 
of the state. But after he had gone to Macedonia, and bc- 
lield this Philip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it 
like or similar? Very far from it. He said you were not to 
remember your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succour 
any one ; and ho wus surprised at the men who advised you 
to consult wdth the Greeks about peace with Philip, as if any 
one else liad to be pers\iadcd on a ([uestion that concerned 
you alone; and tliat Philip himself was (0 Hercules!) a 
thorough Greek, ^ an eloquent sj)caker, a warm friend of 
Athens, and that there w^ere some men in the city so unrea- 
sonable and perverse, as not to be asliamed of abusing him 
and calling liiin a barbarian. 

Is it possible that the same man, after liaving made the 
former speeches, could have ventured to make these, without 
having been corrupted ? But further ; is there a man who, 
after having then execrated Atrestidas on account of the 
'women and children of the Olynthians, could have endured 
210 w to cooperate with Philocrates, who brought free-born 
Olynthian women hither for dishonour, and is so notorious 
for liis abominable life, that I have no need to say anything 
scandalous or offensive about him, but let mo only say that 
Philocrates brought women, you and the bystanders know 
all the rest, and feel pity, I am sure, for those poor unhapjiy 
creatures, whom .^scliines pitied not, nor wept for Greece 
on their account, that among an allied people they should be 
outraged by the ambassadors. 

But he will shed tears for himself, such an ambassador 

^ Auger : “ le meilleur ami dos Grecs.” And bo Francis : ^ best 
affected 1o Greece.” But it rather has reference, I think, to the character 
and manners of Philip, and perhaps also to his parentage. Shilleto : 
‘' a most genuine Greek.” 
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as he has been : perhaps he will bring forward his children and 
mount them up on the bar. But remember, ye men of the 
jury — against his children — that you had many friends and 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having suffered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
far more deserving of your compassion than the sons of such 
ft malefactor and traitor; and that these men, by adding to 
the treaty the words “ and to his posterity,” have deprived 
your children even of their hopes. Against his own tears 
harden yourselves by reflecting, that you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an embassy 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur travelling 
expenses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here^ 
and give your righteous and just verdict for your country 
against a man, who, (0 heaven and earth I) after liaving de- 
claimed, as I told you in the outset, about Marathon, Salamis, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set foot 
in Macedonia, used the very opposite language — that you 
should not remember your ancestors, not talk of trophies, 
not succour any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, but should ahnost dismantle your city-walls. Surely 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. F or what Greek or barbarian is thero 
so stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question, were asked — Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by the Greeks who now possess 
it, if the heroes of Marathon and Salamis, our ancestors, had 
not enacted those feats of valour on their behalf 1” — thero is 
not one, I am certain, who would not answer, ‘‘No; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians ! ” Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honour, are you 
their descendants, 1 say, forbidden to remember by iEschines, 
for the sake of his own pelf ? And observe, other advantages 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious actions 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves nowi to bo 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
pimishment upon him on behalf of your ancestors. But by 
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such language’ you miscreant, while of the deeds of our 
ancestors you made spoil and havoc with your tongue, j^ou 
ruined all our affairs. And out of all this you are a land- 
owner and become a considciTible personage. For here again: 
Before he had wronged the state so grievously, he acknow- 
ledged that he had been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency;* 
but since he lias wrought such infinite mischief, ho has drawn 
up his eyebrows, and if any one says, the ex-clerk iEschines,” 
he is at once his enemy, and says he has been slandered ; and 
he traverses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
walking as stately as Pythocles, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
tlie friends and acquaintances of Pliilip for you, — that’s what 
he is now, — one of those that would be rid of the people, and 
regard the present establisliment as a raging sea : ^ he that 
formerly worshipped the dining-hall ! 

, Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
outmanoeuvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
liim. It is well worth your while to examine and look into 
the whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his domi- 
nions being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
closed so that lie could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such friendly declarations in his name, 
Neoptoleraus, Aristodemus, Ctesijihon; but after wo ambas- 
sadors had been with him, lie engaged the defendant’s services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Philocrates, and to 
overpower us wliose intentions were honest ; and he composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do anything im- 
portant against you without destroying tlie Phocians \ and 
that was not easy ; for liis affairs had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

^ Literally: storm and madness.” Francis: “ confusion and mad- 
ness.” Pabst : ein wildits Octilmiiiel und sinnlose See ante, 

p. 158. Compare also I’salm Ixv. 7 : “ Who stilleth the raging of the 
: and the noise of his waves, and the madness of the people.” And 
Shakspearc, Coriolanus, Act 111. Scene 1 : — 

Will you hence 

Before the return 1 whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear. 

• * See ante, p. 130. 
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Bible for him to accomplish aDy of his objedts, or he must 
commit falsehood and perjury, and have all men, Greeks and 
barbarians, witnesses of his l)aseness. For should ho accept 
the Phocians as allies, and take the oaths to them in conjunc- 
tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oaths 
to the Thessalians and 'i’hebans, the latter of whom he had 
•sworn to assist in subjugating Boeotia, the former iu restoring 
the Pyla)an congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (as in 
fact he did refuse,) he thought you would not suder him to 
pass, but would send forces to Thermopylae, as, but for being 
over-reached, you would have done, and in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by others; he had his 
own testimony to the fact : for the first time when he van- 
quished the Pliocians, and overthrew their mercenary troops 
and their chieftain and general Onomarchus, when no people 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succoured the Phocians but 
you, so far from passing the strait or accomplishing any of 
‘his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Thessaly 
was quarrelling with him, — the Phereeans for example refused 
to join his march, — when the Thebans were getting the worst 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to some 
artifice, How then shall I escape oj)cn falsehood, and effect 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury] How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian citizens to deceive 
the Athenians; for that disgrace will not devolve upon me.” 
Therefore his ambassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
not accept the Phocians for allies ; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was not proper for Philip openly 
to accept the Phocians for allies, on account of the Thebans 
and Thessalians ; but if he got things into Ins hands and 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtained peace from you, excluding the Phocians ; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succour to Thermopylae, for the 
cl^ance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying at 
anchor, so that, if Philip advanced, you might oppose him. 
^‘Well? what contrivance shall I have again about this?” 
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To deprive you’ of your opportunities, and bring matters sud- 
denly upon you,^ so that, even if you wished, you should not 
be able to march from home. It was managed by these men 
accordingly, it appears. I, UB you have heard several times, 
was unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vesgiel, 

I was prevented from setting sail. But it was necessary also 
that the Phocians should put confidence in Philip, and volun- 
tarily surrender themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and 110 hostile decree come from you. ‘‘Well then ; it shall 
be reported by the Athenian ambassadors, that the Phocians 
are to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deliver themselves up, relying on the ambassadors : the Athe- 
nians themselves I will send for, that they, believing all* 
their objects to be secured, may pass no adveivse vote ; and 
these men shall carry such reports and assurances from me, ^ 
that under no circumstances will they be induced to stir.” 

) 111 this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was everything brought to 
ruin ; for immediately, instead of seeing Thespife and Platsea 
reestablished, you heard that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved ; instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies the 
Phocians \vere being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them were the Thebans, who by iliischines in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Euboea being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even esta- 
blishing places in Euboea to attack you from, and is con-^ 
tinually forming designs upon Geriestus and Mcgara. Instead 

' So it is well explained by Reisko in his Index, under ^<pi(rrdvai , — 

“ repente admovere, immittcrc, ut copias, quibus cum opprimas.” *Aya- 
yovras refers not to any particular persons, as the Athenian ambassadors, 
but generally to Philip and all hia party — “ that they should bring,” 
^c. ; as Pabst has it : Man ivird machen viilssen, doss Ikr zum Handeln 
ktine Zeit mehr findet, und die Sadie so Iciten milssen, doss er plotzlidi 
Eudi iiber den itals hoyyimt ; in which version however the last clause 
deviates a little from the original. Schaefer properly says the sentence 
is resolvable into ayayiiv ii<pyca rd vpay^aTa. koI iTricrrijarai. Shilleto is 
wrong in supposing that ^l\nnrov could be understood after iiria-Tiiirai, 
He translates the passage — “ that they (the Athenian envoys) should 
rob you of your times find opportunities of action, and all on a sudden 
bring on» affairs, and place Philip at their head.” Francis had fallen 
iuto a similar error, rendering it, “ and proper persons must be ap- 
pointed to conduct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion,” &c. 
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of Oropus being restored to us, we are inarching out with 
arms to fight for Drymus and the country by Panactus,^ 
which we never did while the Phocians were in safety. In- 
stead of the ancient rites in the temj)le being restored, and 
his treasures being recovered for the god, the genuine Am- 
phictyons are exiled and expelled, and their country has been 
laid desolate ; they that never were Amphictyons in the olden 
time, Macedonians and barbarians, are now thrusting them- 
selves into the council ; whoever makes mention of the holy 
treasures is thrown down the precipice, and Athens has been 
deprived of her preaudience at Delphi.^ The whole business 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been dis- 
appointed in nothing, and has accomplished every one of his 
purposes ; you, after expecting all that you could wish, have 
seen the reverse come to pass, and, whilst you appear to be 
at peace, have suffered greater calamities than if you were at 
war; and these men have their wages for it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

That they have been bribed outright for all this, and have 
received the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you for some time; and I fear I am doing the 
reverse of what 1 intend — I have been annoying you all this 

^ Panactus is on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, and so is Drymus, 
according to Suidas. What gave rise to this particular expedition of 
which Demosthenes speaks, we have no certain information ; but there 
can hardly be^ doubt, mentioned as it is in connexion with Oropus, 
that it related to a quarrel between Thebes and Athens, and not, as 
'Winiewski supposed, to Philip’s designs on Megara. Thirl wall, in 
a note on the passage already quoted (auto, p. 210), writes as follows : — 

“ The language of Demosthenes would rather incline one to suppose 
that the expedition was sent to resist some aggressions of the Thebans 
on the debateablc frontier. Both Winiewski, (p. 146,) and Yoemel, (in 
Orat. de Alalonncso, p. 46,) — who also believes that these forces were 
Bent to oppose the passage of Philip’s troops to Megara, — conceive that 
this Drymus lay on the confines, not of Attica and Boeotia, like Pan- 
actus, but of Phocis and Doris. Their only reason for this opinion 
seems to be the accent. Apv^os is mentioned by Herodotus, viii. ^33, as 
a Phocian town on the Cephisus. Whether a town of that name existed 
there in the time of Demosthenes is doubtful. The place seems then 
to have been called Apv^da. Paus. x. 3. 2. But ilarpocration has 
Apvjuds, 'n6\is fiera^u rrjs Boicorias /cal rrjs ^Arri/cns. Even independently 
of this authority, it seems hard to believe that Demosthenes would have 
coupled the name of a place in Phocis with that of one on ftie .Attic 
frontier, as Winiewski and Vocmel suppose him to have done.” 

2 See Appendix I. 
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time in striving to make out a complete demonstration of 
what you knew yourselves. However, do let me add one 
thing more ; Is there any of the ambassadors sent by Philip 
to whom you, men of the jury, would erect a brazen statue ir 
the market-place ? Nay : would you give dinner in the city- 
hall, or any other of those rewards which you honour your 
bcneflu^tors with ? I should think not. Why 'i You are 
certainly neither ungrateful nor unjust nor bad men. It is, 
you would say, and with truth and justice, because they did 
everything for Philip and not a thing for you. Think yo 
then that your sentiments are such, and Philip’s are different, 
— that ho confers upon these men presents of such number 
and value, because on their embassy they acted well and 
faithfully for you 1 Impossible. You see how he received 
Hegesippus and his co-ambassadors. I pass by the rest ; but 
he banished our poet Xcnoclides for entertaining them, his 
fellow-countrymen. Such is the way ho behaves to those who 
honestly speak their opinions on your behalf, while to those 
who have sold themselves he behaves as he does to these men. 
Arc witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proofs 
wanted for this ? Can any one get this away from you I 
A person however came up to me just before the opening 
of the court, ^ and told me the strangest tiling,^ — that he was 
prepared to accuse Chares,^ and expected, by taking that 
course and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not strongly insist upon this fact, that Chares (howso- 
ever brought to trial) has been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyally, as far as lay in his power, for your interests, 
though he has incurred many failures through persons who 
from corrupt motives ruin everything ; but I will make a largo 
concession. Let me grant that the defendant will speak 
nothing about him but the truth : even then, I say, it is a 
perfect mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
not ^schines with any of the transactions in the war, (for 
them the generals are accountable;) nor with the state’s having 
concluded peace : but thus far I acquit him entirely. What 

^ I have followed Schaefer’s interpretation of npS rod BiKaa’rTjpiov, 
Pabst makes it refer to place. 

^ Pabst* incorrectly renders these words: und sagte mir ah eine 
unerhorte Neuigkeil. 

^ See Appendix II. 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their rise? 
From his speaking, when the state was concluding peace, on 
the side of Philocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
good of the country; and from his having taken bribes; 
from his afterwards on the second embassy wasting the 
times, and performing none of your instructions; from his 
tricking the state, and, after giving us to expect that Philip 
would do all we desired, having utterly ruined our afliiirs; 
from his afterwards, when others warned you to beware of 
a man who had done so many wrongs,^ appearing as that 
man’s advocate. These are my charges ; keej) these in re- 
membrance : for a just and equitable peace, and men wdio 
had betrayed nothing and not afterwai-ds told lies, I would 
even have commended, and advised you to honour them w'itli 
a crown. But if any general has injured you, it has nothing 
to do with the present inquiry. For what general has lost 
Halus, or who has destroyed tlie Phocians 1 who Doriscus 1 
who Cersobleptes 1 who the Sacred Mountain ? w'ho Ther- 
mopyloo? who has given iio Philip a road all the way to 
Attica through the territory of friends and allies ? who has 
alienated Coronea, Orchomenus, Eubma? who nearly Megara 
lately ? who has made the. ^J'hebans powerful 1 Of all these 
important matters none was lost through the generals ; none 
has Philip had yielded to him at the peace with your consent : 
they have been lost through these men and their venality. If 
thei^efore he shirks these points, if, to lead you astray, he will 
, talk of anything sooner than them : meet him as I suggest 
— We are not sitting in judgment upon a general ; you are 
not tried upon those charges. Don’t tell us who else has caused 
the destruction of the Phocians, but show that you are not 
the cause. Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do you 
mention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account? For this very reason you have deserved to 
perish. Don’t tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
tageous thing, for no one charges you with the state’s having 
concluded peace; but that the peace is not a shameful and 
ignominious one — that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost after it — this you may tell us! 

* Philip; in whose flivour iE.schines spoke when the Macedonian 
ambassadors came to Athens, and required the Athenians to acknow- 
ledge his title as member of the Amphictyonic Council. 
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For all these C(5nsequences arc ])roved to have been brought 
upon us by you; and how is it that up to this very day you 
praise the author of such things T’ If you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will have nothing to say, but will raise his 
voice here and have exercised himself in spouting all to no 
purpose.^ 

About his voice too it may bo necessary to say something; 
for I hoar that upon this also he very confidently relies, as if 
he can overpower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, if, when he played 
the miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him olf the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
that at last he desisted from liis playing of third-rate parts, 
yet now that, not upon the stngo, but in public and most 
important afiairs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker. Heaven 
forbid ! Do not you be guilty of any folly, but consider : if 
you are nuiking trial (jf a herald, you should see that he has 
a good voice, but if of an ambassactor and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
as your representative, like a fellow-citizen towards you;**^ as 
I (for example) had no resj)ect for Philip, but respected the 
prisoners, delivered them, and never flinched; whereas the 
defendant crouched before him, and sang the pagans, but you 
he disregarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a flue 
voice or any other such accomplishment in a man of probity 
and honourable ambition, you should all rejoice at it and^ 
encourage its display ; for it is a common advantage to you 
all : but when you see the like in a corrupt and base man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain, you should discourage 
and hear liiin with enmity and aversion ; as knavery, getting 
from you tho reputation of power, is an engine against the 
state. You see what mighty troubles have fallen upon the 
state from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

^ Auger, not badly: Inutilenicnt alora fera-t-il delator cette belle 
voix qu il aura bicn exercco.” Schaefer : ** Incassuni bio toilet vocem 
ad hoc ipsum prius exercitam.’' 

Demosthenes by his fwequent sneers at the fine voice of his adversary 
betrays h^ fear of that which he affects to undervalue. 

* Auger: ‘^doit avoir de la ficitd quaud il agit pour vous, de la 
douceui' quand il vit avec vous.*' 
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other powers are tolerably independent; but that of speak- 
ing is crippled, if you the hearers are unfavourable. Listen 
then to this man as to a venal knave, who will not speak 
a syllable of truth. 

Observe now, that not only in other respects, but in relation 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in every way expedient for 
the defendant to bo convicted. For, on the one hand, should 
he ever arrive at the necessity of doing justice to Athens, he 
will alter his plan; — now he has determined to cheat tho 
many and court tho few ; but if ho hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of all. On tho other hand, should he continue 
in the same position of power and pride, the persons who are 
ready to do anything for him you will have removed from 
the country, if you remove these. How think ye ? — men 
that acted so, believing they should bo called to account 
— what will they do if they have your licence for their 
acts? What Euthycrates, what Lastliencs, what traitor will 
they not surpass? And which of all the rest will not bo 
a worse member of the commonwealth, seeing that those who 
have sold your interests ol)taiu riches, credit, a capital in 
Philip’s friendship, while those who beijave tliemselves like 
honest men and have spent money of tlieir own get annoy- 
ance, enmity, ill-will from a certain class of people ? Never 
let it come to this { Neither for your honour, nor for your 
religion, rlor for yonr safety, nor in any other point of view, is 
it desirable to acquit the defendant. You must avenge your- 
selves, and make liiin an example to all, both to your fellow- 
citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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TUB SACRED WAR. 

Justin commences 11m chapter, in which the subject of this war is 
introduced, with the following passage:^ 

“ Gi' 0 cei(T civitales, diim imperare singulae cupiunt, imperium 
oinncs peididerunt.** And he attributes the destruction of Greek 
liberty to the aTiibition of the Thebans, and the impolitic measures 
whicli th(w took to secure their own predominance. It wa.s indeed 
the weakness to which th(;y had been reduced by, the long con- 
tinuance of a war provoked by Ihemselve.s, togel her with the distrac- 
tions of Thessaly, and the necessity which there seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Pliilip of Maccdon to hv, put 
at the head of the Amphictyonic League, gave him a victorious 
inroad into southern Greece, and made him the arbiter of her 
destinies. 

Pliucis,- the principal scat of this war, is a country bounded on the 
east l)j Ba'otia-, on tlic south by tlie Corinthian bay, on the west by 
the Ozoliaii Loerians and a part of jPtolia. To the north-west is 
the little triangular district called Doris, anciently occupied by the 
Dryopes, but wrested from tlicm l)y the more warlike tribe oi^ 
Dorians, who afterwards became so powerful a part of tiic Hellenic 
body, and issued from this very district to effect the conquest of 
Pelopouiicsus. North and nortli-east are the Epicncmidian Loerians 
and the Opuntian Loerians. The rugged ridges of Alount CEta 
strctcli across the northern frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
nemidiau Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This cliaiii of 
mountains, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is termi- 
nated by the sea at the extnmiity of the Alalian bay. Here was 
the pass of Thermopylse, whicli extended more than a mile in 
length between the cliffs of (Eta^ and a marshy tract close to the 
shore of the bay, and opened by a narrow pass into the territory of 

(1) Lib. viii. c. 1. , 

(2) The ninth book of Strabo, chapter 3, contains a description of Phocis. The 
tenth booktof Paiisanias is on the same subject,^ the greater part being devoted to 
Delphi. 

(3) At that point the mountain took the name of Callidromus. Strabo, ix, 428. 
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Epicnemidian Lccris. In early times it belonged* to the Phocians, 
wKo carried a wall across the western end of the pass, to check the 
incursions of the Thessalians. The Phocian territory then extended 
as faf as the Euboean strait, and there was a Phocjan town on the 
coast called Daphtius. A Locriau tribe afterwards got possession of 
this district as far as the sea-coast, and Phocis was separated from 
them by the mountains of Cncinis, from whicli that tribe took 
its named 

The river Cephissus, rising in the Dorian hills near the town 
of Lilma, flows through the northern part of Phocis, and empties 
itself into the Copaic Lake in Bocotiad On a slight eminence 
between the valley of this river and Mount Cncmis stood Elatea, the 
second city of Phocis; and some miles eastward a road by the 
mountains led to the city of Abac, where there was an ancient 
oracular temple of Apollo destroyed by Xerxes, the ruins of which 
were long preserved by the Greeks as a memorial^ 

The far-famed mountain of Parnassus rises a little above the centre 
of Piiocis, its higliest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or eight miles 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, the capital city of 
Phocis, and scat of the famous oracle of Apollo. Horner calls it 
the rocky Pytho.* Seven miles and a half to the sontii, at the 
head of the Crissman bay, was Cirrha, anciently called Crissa. A 
mountain called Cirjrliis overhung the town, and the river Piistus, 
rising in the Parnassian hills, flov^ed through it into the bay. This 
afterwards, as wc shall see, became the port of Delplii.^ 

Under the eastern declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles from 
the Bocotiiim frontier, was Daulis, whose people are said by Pausa- 
iiias to have been tlie most warlike of the Phocians.® The town of 
Anticyra stood at the head of a gulf bearing the same name, to the 
east of the Crisssean gulf, and is said to have been the same town 
which Homer in the catalogue of warriors calls Cyparissus.^ 

Other Pliociau towns were Charadra and Ampliiclca (called Am- 

Strabo, ix. 4lfi, 424, 425. Daphnus for some time divided the territory of the 
Epicnemidian Locrians from that of the Opuntian Locrians ; then it became 
a Locrian town, hut was at length destroyed. There was an ancient monument hero 
to Schediiis, the Homeric leader of the Phocians. 

(2) LiJaea, near to its source, is mentioned as a Phocian town hy Homer; Iliad, 
ii. 523. 

(3) Pausanias, x. 34, 35. Sophocles, (Edipus Rex, 899. 

(4) riv^^uiud re 7rtTpr/e<r<rae. Iliad, ii. 519. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 1, 37. But Strabo, ix. 418, represents Crissa and Cirrha to have 
been different towns, Grote has adopted this view, though he rejects Strabo’s 
account of the two wars, one in which Cirrha was destroyed by the Crissaeans, the 
other in which Crissa was destroyed by the Amphictyonj*. (History of Greece, iv. 82.) 

(C) Pausanias, x. 4. It was here that the mctamorphosi.s of Philomela took place 
according to the fable, whence the nightingale is called Daulias ales, (tvid, Epist. 
Sappho, 154. Thucydides, ii. 29. Strabo, ix. 423. 

(7) Homer, Hiad, ii. 519, and Heyne’s notes on the passage. Pausanias, x. 36. 
This, like the Thessalian Anticyra, was celebrated fof its hellebore. Strabo, ix. 418. 
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pliiccca by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris; Hyampolis on the 
eonfines of Opuutian Locris ; Ledon (tlie birthplace of Philoinelus) 
and Parapotamii, situated in the vale of the Cepnisus, the most fertile 
part of Phocis ; Neon, to the north-west of Mount Parnassus; Ane- 
iriorea, tlie most central town; Panopeus and Ambrysus, /)n the 
Boeotian frontier, tlie last of which became of importance in the war 
of Tliebes and Atliens against Philip.^ 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to thirty small cities or 
communities, which were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where tliere was 
a large national building called Phocicum, to which deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.^ Delphi however, notwithstanding 
its local position, had from an early period separated itself from the 
Phocian confederacy, and the inhabitants did not even like to be 
called Pliocians.^ The government was in the hands of a few noble 
families, who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a council of five, to manage tlie affairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their offices for life, and were 
calltid “ The Sacred oucs/’^ 

The Delphian oracle was the most celebrated of all in the Grecian 
world, and held from the earliest times in the highest veneration. It 
was consulted on the most important occasions, both for political pur- 
poses, as on ((uestions of war and peace, the establishment of laws, 
the institution of religious ceremonies, the founding of colonies, and 
the like, and also for advice in the concerns of private life.® Its 
origin is necessarily obscure. It is said that a vapour, issuing from 
the well of Cassotis, intoxicated those that approached it, and threw 
them into delirium. The discovery was made by some shepherds, 

' (1) Pausanias, x. 33, &c. (2) Pausanias, x. 5, 1. 

- (3) Pausanias, iv. 31, 11. Thirlwall thinks that the Delphians were of Dorian 
'extraction, and that this may account for their generally favouring the cause of th©^ 
Spartans and their Dorian allies. (History of Greece, i. 377.) It is probable enough 
that .as Delphi, from a mere village, grew hy degrees into a large and flourishing city, 
enriched and embellished by the tribute of visitors from all parts, the Delphians chose 
to cons der it as belonging to the wholo Hellenic nation, rather than to any local 
community, and on such grounds asserted their independence ; in which they found 
themselves supported by some of the stronger states of Greece. t 

(4) Plutarch, Gr. Quaist. 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called apnr- 

Tclv, oyr enXijpoxrcv rraXot. Herodotus, viii. 36, speaks of tou 7rpo^tfT€(o, Was he the 
chief member of the council ? 

(5) Colonies were rarely founded without the sanction of Apollo. Callimachus says. 
In his hymn : — 

•Pot/Sof yap ctet iroXieao't <f>i\r\d€Z 
^ auT09 0 efxei\ia iapaivetm 

Instances of! consulting the oracle before making war, or taking other decisive mea- 
sures, abound in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other ancient historians. The cases of 
Lycurgus and Croesus are familiar. The CorcyrDeans ofler to refer their dispute about 
Epidamnus to the arbitratidh of the Delphian oracle. (Thucydides, i. 28.) Apollo 
commands# the Lacedaemonians to remove the sepulchre of Pausanias, and erect 
jstatues to him in the temple of Pallas. (Thucydides, i. 134.) Many examples occur 
of private men consulting the god. To consult him however for a wicked purpose 
was a dangerous experiment. The general belief on that subject is illustrated by the 
story of the Spartan Glaucus, who inquired whether it would be safe to refuse resto- 
VOL II. Q 
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■whose flocks straying near the spot bad been seized with convulsions. 
It was then found that human beings were similarly affected, and 
that, while the fit was on them, they received a miraculous power of 
prophetic vision and speech. This led to the idea of securing the 
oenefit of the divine agency, which produced such miraculous 
effects, by establishing a fierrnanent oracle on the spot. A temple 
was built accordingly : the chasm from which the vapour ascended 
was exactly in the centre: a tripod was placed over it; on this sat 
the priestess and inhaled the sacred smoke, under whose influence 
she poured forth the supernatural sounds inspired by Apollo.^ 

The priestess, or Pythia, as she was called, was a native of Delphi, 
and chosen from a humble family. She was anciently a girl; out 
one having been seduced by a young Thessalian, it was determined 
by the Delphians that, for the future, no priestess should be ap- 
pointed under the age of fifty, though she was always to be dressed 
in the garb of a maiden. As tlic importance of the oracle increased, 
it became necessary to appoint two and even three w'oinen to perform 
the prophetic functions. Por these they were duly prepared by a three 
days’ fast, by bathing in the holy spring of Castaly, and other religious 
rites. Tlic due observance of such rites was seen to by the Delphian 
managers, to whom the business of the oracle was confidcu. It 
has been supposed, that the priestess frefpiently acted under 
their dictation in delivering the responses; and in later times, 
■when powerful states made a tool of the oracle, this was very 
frequently the case; but to suppose that it was an ordinary 
occurrence in the early times, would be inconsistent with the 
received traditions of history, as well as with probability. In 
the great multitude of instances in which the God was consulted, 
the jBelphiUns had no interest in practising deception; while they had 
an interest, which in the early ages must generally have been para- 
mount to all other motives, in maintaining the reputation of the 
oracle for truth and wisdom. The priestess was usually, from either 
physical or mental causes, or both, excited to a species of phrensy; 
and sometimes even died in convulsions after her prophetic labours. 
We can hardly believe that her madness was habitually feigned, and 

ration of a deposit, and was punished by extirpation of his race. Herodotus, vi. 86. 
Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199. 

Sparta^o cuidam respondit Pythia vates, 

Haud impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 
Depositum retinere, et fraudem Jure tueri 
Jurando ; quaerebat enim quae numinis esset 
Mens, et an hoc ilU facinus suadcret Apollo. 

Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus, et tamen omnem 
Vocem adyti dignam templo veramque probavit, 

Extinctus tota pariter cum gente domoque, 

£t quamvis long& deductis gente proplnquis. 

(1) Pausanias, x. 24, 7. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodorus, xvi. 26. As to ^he ancient 
legend of Apollo, his choice of the oracular seat, his killiilg of the serpent that 
guarded it, tne origin of the names Pytho and Delphi, &o ; see the Homeric Hymn 
& ApoUo, and also Pausanias, x. 6. 3. Compare Strabo, ix. 422. 
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it is not compatible with a system of craft on the part of the Pythia 
or her employers.^ 

Certain days in every month were appointed for consulting the 
oracle, to wiiich people came from every state of Greece. The Del- 
phians regulated the order of consultation, which was generally 
determined by lot ; but sometimes, as a mark of honour or favour, 
they granted precedency to particular states, as for example, to Croesus, 
to Sparta, to Athens, and afterwards to Philip of Macedon. Some- 
times also they granted exemption from payment of the usual fees.^ 
Delphi stood pretty nearly in the centre of Greece, a position 
highly favourable for tbg oracle.^ The temple uas built on rising 
ground in the highest part of the city,thefront (altei iis reconstruction, 
B.c. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinct was adorned 
with a multitude of beautiful statues and sculptures, piesented by the 
different states of Greece.* Gifts of all kinds, ingots of gold and 
silver, vases, bowls, statues, shields, and other ornaments, were sent 
by kings and people, as well as by private individuals, from Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the Jilgsean isles, and Asia Minor ; paiticular 
cells or compartments being apf)ropriated for their reception.^ Even 
in Homer’s time Delphi was celebrated for its riches.® 

(1) Plutarch, de Dcfectu Oracul. 51. The general respect in which the Delphian 
oracle was held by the Grecian world inclines one to believe in some superhuman 
agency, whether of a divine or of an evil spirit. Many of the responses were (no doubt) 
expressed with designed ambiguity ; but the well attested truthfulness of others 
cannot be set, down to chance. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as to the character 
of the oracle. He calls it d>l^€v6farurou ru>v ndprtaut (ix. 419, 422.) Cicero in his 
first book de Divinalione (c. 19) urges in favour of the oracle, that it never could 
have been so celebrated but for its veracity. Admitting its decline in later times, ho 
says : “ Ut igitur nunc minori gloria est, quia minus oraculorum veritas excellit, sic 
turn, nisi sunmid veritate, in tanta gloria non fuisset." He suggests as a possible 
cause of its decline, that the inspiring vapour may have disappeared ; “ Potest via 
ilia terra;, qua; mentem I’ythiae divino alllatu concitabat, evanuisse vetustate, ut 
quosdam exaruisse amnea aut in aliumcursum contortos et deflexos videmus.*' The^ 
decline of the oracle after the Christian era, which Milton has so beautifully touclKd 
upon in his Christmas hymn, favours the notion of demoniacal agency. Lucan 
expresses the feelings of the most pious heathens, when he says ; — 

Non ullo ssecula dono 

Nostra carent majore Deftm, quam Delphica sedes 
Quod siluit. 

(2) Euripides, Ion, 421. Ailschylus, Eiimenid. 32. Demosthenes, 3 Philipp. 119. 
De Fals. Leg. 446. Herodotus, i. 54, and Schweighacuser's note. Plutarch in Vit. 
Pericl, 21, Vit. Alexand. 14. Alexander, when the priestess demurred about the time 
of consultation, dragged her by force into the temple; upon which she exclaimed, 

“ My son, thou art invincible :** and lie said there was no further need to question 
the god. 

(3) Hence called 7 np o/u^aXof. Strabo, ix. 419. The allusions to this by the poets 
are frequent. Ex. gr. Euripides, Orest. 591. 

'Op^t ; ’AttoXXwv, bf fieaofKpdXovv tdpav 

vaioiv fipormitri CTOfJia o'a<pta'rarov. 

(4) Pausanias, x. 8, 9. The following chapters contain a long enumeration of what 
he had seen. Herodotus, v. 62. 

(5) Hcffodotus, i. 14, 60, 51. Strabo, ix. 421. 

(6) Iliad, ix. 404. , ^ ^ 

OvS* ocra XdVvop oi/ddv u^tjTopof i'vr6p hipyct 
^oifiov 'XTTiSXXwi^Of nt/f/cu wexpntcrffp. 

Sophocles calls it 7ro\vx{>v<rov Iluf^uivor. CEdipus Tyr. 151. 

Q 2 
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These were continually augmented till the period of the second 
Persian invasion, when Xerxes, having received accurate intelligence 
of the accumulated treasures, marched to Delphi for the express 
purpose of pillage.^ After his defeat Apollo shared with the other 
gods in the spoil of the invader.^ 

The importance of Delphi was vet further increased by the insti- 
tution of the Pythian games, and by its having been at a still earlier 
period chosen as one of the seats of the Amphictyonic council. The 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected with 
the subject before us, that I must stop to explain tliem. 

It is related by ancient historians, tlmt Amphictyon, the son 
of Deucalion, founded the institution which bears his name, and the 
importance of which was in course of time so greatly enlarged as to 
have been called a general council or diet of all Greece.® Modern 
writers consider Ampnictyon to be a fictitious personage, invented by 
mythologists, and deriving his name from the very council which be 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according to 
the etymology of the word)* an association of neighbouring people 
for some common purpose, whether of mutual defence, intercourse, 
or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them to form 
associations of this kind, especially those of a religious character; 
and that many such existed, and were called Amphictyoncs, we arc 
distinctly informed ; for example, one in the island Calauria, one at 
Onchestus in Boeotia, and the more celebrated one of Delos. But that 
which held its meetings at Delphi and Thermopylae acquired so much 
greater a celebrity than all the rest, as to be specially called the Am- 
phictyonic assembly.* . 

Twelve different people or tribes united to form this association; 
Boeotians, Borians, lonians, Thessalians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, 
OiltfiBans, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Pbocians, Dolopians.® Such, 
^thered from the somewhat varying accounts of different authors, is 
considered to be the most probable enumeration of its members. 
They met twice a year ; in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at the 
temple of Ceres in Thermopylae, near to tiie town of Anthcla. Each 
tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Fylagorae and Eieromne- 

. (1) Herodotus, vU. 85. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 121 ; ix. 81. Delphi, like other temples, was greatly enriched 
by the spoils of war, as appears from a multitude of cases mentioned by ancient 
authors. Compare Herodotus, vii. 132, viii. 27. Thucydides, ii. 84; iv. 134. 
Xenophon, :Hellen. iii. c. 8, s. 1. Diodorus, xii. 29 ; xiv. 93, where it is mentioned 
that tne Romans sent to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veil. 

(3) So Cicero calls It, De Inventione, ii, 23. “ Accusantur apud Amphictyonas, 

id est, apud commune Graeciae concilium.” In the Amphictyonic decree cited in 
Demosthenes do Coron. 198, it is called tu Kotvov-tStv awi-hpiov. 

(4) *Afi^tKriovet. See Pindar, Isthm. iv. 13. How thewowel came to be changed, 
we cannot tell. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 429. Herodotus, vii. 200, Thfilwall, Gr. Hist, 
i. 373. Grote, ii. 321. Archaeological Dictionary, Title Amphictyones. 

(6) Thirl wall, (i. 377,) thinks that the Dolopians were finally supplanted by the 
Delphians, who appear in another list. 
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mo)i€s. The former attended and spoke in the debates, and voted for 
their respective tribes, each of whom had two votes. The latter were 
persons of a sacerdotal character, whose functions were principally ex- 
ecutive, and related to the sacrifices and religious observances, though 
they seem also to have attended the debates and assisted the Pyfa- 
gorm, but without the right of voting. From Athens there were 
sent three Pylagorae, annually elected by the people, and one Hiero- 
irinemon, chosen by lot.^ It appears both from ASschines and Demos- 
thenes, that, besides the ordinary congress of deputies, wliich sat in 
the temple or sacred building, there was occasionally convened a sort 
of popular Amphictyonic assembly, composed not only of tlie Pylagorro 
and Hieromnemons, but also of the inhabitants of the place, and such 
strangers as had come to worship or consult the Deity.^ 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rather than 
a national confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogether excluded; for 
the Dorians, at the institution of the council, were simply the Dorians 
under Mount 05 ta, not the conquering race who at a later period 
comprised the most warlike states of Greece. Tliese states after- 
wards became Amphictyonic, by virtue of their Dorian origin, as 
Athens did by virtue of its Ionic. Arcadia, Elis, and Acbaia, how- 
ever, at no time belonged to the confederacy ; neither did .^toUa, 
or Acarnania, 

Another tiling to be remarked is the preponderknee of Greeks 
north of Thermopylae, and the power thereby given to the Thessalians; 
a circumstance wnich became of ^reat moment in the struggle with 
Philip of Macedon. Thessaly,^ in its widest sense, included the 
whole district bounded on the north by Olympus and the Cambunian 
range of mountains, on the east by the Allgman sea, on tJie south and 

f ’est by Mounts (Eta and Pindus. Thus considered, it comprehends 
alf of the Amphictyonic tribes; but the Thessalians, strictly so^ 
called, occupied only a portion of this district, the remainder betbg 
held by other races, more or less subject or subordinate to them. The 
Perrluebians dwelt between the river Peneus and Mount Olympus. 
The Magnetos on the coast of the .Egman, under Mounts (Issa 
and Pelion: their country was called Magnesia. Tiie Achajan 
Phthiots occupied the plain beneath Mount Othrys, stretching from 

(1) Aristophanes, Nubes, 624. Theolhceof Hieromnemon was deemed a very hoilour- 
able one (See Demosthenes cont, Timocr. 747), and the better opinion is, that it was 
held for a longer period than one year, and perhaps for life. See the Archmol. Diet, 
title Jmphictyones. 

(2) jEschines, cunt. Ctesiph. 71. De Pals, Leg. 48. Demosthenes, de Coron. 278. 
Who are the avve&pm^ mentioned in the Amphictyonic decrees in Demosthenes, is 
uncertain ; but perhaps it means the Hieromnemons, who sat as assessors with the 
Pylagorse, to suggest and advise, (gee p. 27C), and are said even in a loose way, 
( p . 277) ^n(pi<raa 0 ai. By the decree it was resolved, tTreXf/erw toup iri/Xa76pot;c ku< 
Tovc vvvidpovv, and by the showing of Demosthenes, the Hieromnemons did walk 
over the district in question. 

(3) The description of Thessaly occupies the fifth chapter of the ninth book of 
Strabo. 
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thence in a south-easterly direction as far as the Pagassean bay, 
unon which was the town of Halus. The Malians were between 
Pnthiotis and Thermopyloe, givine name to the Malian bay; in their 
country were the cities of Anticyra and Trachis ; and afterwards 
Heraclea was founded by the Lacedsbmonians.^ West of the Malians 
were the (Etseans, occupying the northern slopes of Mount (Eta: they 
included the ^Enianes, whom Pausanias enumerates as one of the 
Aimphictyonic people. Dolopia was to the north-oast of Mount 
Otbrys, and stretched beyond Pindus as far as the river Achelous, 
The people strictly called Thessali inhabited chiefly the central 
plain between mounts Pindus, Olympus, Ossa, Pelion, and Othrys. 
Their chief cities were Larissa, Plmrsalus, Crannon, and Pherae. 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epirus, aud after subduing 
a Pelasgic or iBolian race, whom they found in occupation, they 
established themselves in their new country as a sort of dominant 
aristocracy. The conquered people were reduced to the condition of 
serfs, and were called Pencstae;^ being bound to cultivate the land, 
and follow their masters to battle when required. The Thessalians 
gradually extended their power over the circumjacent tribes; and, 
could they have been united and under a firm government, would 
have become formidable to the southern states of Greece : but they 
had no organized system of government, and the feuds between the 
great families prevented any union taking place, except on particular 
occasions, and for short periods. The ancient quadruple division of 
Thessaly, which Philip revived for his own purposes, was probably 
established at a time when the Thessalians haa arrived at a consider- 
able height of power. The four districts were called Thessaliotis, 
Histieeotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phtliiotis; of which the first comprised 
the central piain, the second the territory of the Perrhaibiaiis aiijL 
the north-western parts, the third the eastern coast, and the fourtlF 
tli& country of the Acheean Phtbiots already described.^ 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Amphictyonic membership 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
same number of votes, however great, or however small; so tliat, 
after the great expansion of the Ionic and Doric races, the right of 
representation in the Amphictyonic congress was shared by Athens 
and Sparta with the numerous communities which had sprung out 
of those races respectively. It is supposed that the different cities 
of one tribe took their turns of sending representatives, according to 
some arrangement of which we have no particular information. It 

(1) Thucydides, ii. 92. They hoped that it would give them the command of Ther- 
mopylae, and the means of making a descent upon the northern coast of Euboea. 

(2) The word is either derived from rreym, poverty ; oe, according to another 

account, is a corruption of fx^vecrai, from because they were permanently 

attached to the soil, and could not. like slaves, be sold or sent away. Di^ysius, 
Antiq. Rom. il. 9. Athenaeus, vi. 26i. 

(8) Strabo, ix. 430. Diodorus, ir. 67. Herodotus, vii. 129, 176. Thucydides, i. 2; 
ii 22; iv, 78. Xenophon, Hellen. vi, c. 1. Grote's History of Greece, ii. 367. 
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is probable that h. leading and powerful state would gradually assume 
to itself the rights of tlie whole tribe; yet still its constitutional 
power in the congress would be limited to the original uuniber of 
votes; and Athens or Sparta could only acquire a preponderating 
weight among the Amphictyons through the influence which they 
cxerfed over the other constituent tribes. To such influence is 
partly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphictyonio 
body, and its growtli from a mere local association into the semblance 
of an Hellenic diet. The sanctity of the Delphian temple gave an 
additional lustre to its meetings.* 

The oatli anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following effect: — ‘‘That they would not destroy any city of 
the Amphiotyonic tribes; that they would not cut ofi their springs 
of water either in peace or war; that they would turn their arms 
against any people who did such things, and destroy their cities; 
that, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
was privy to, any design to injure the temple, they would exert 
themselves with hand, foot, tongue, and all their might, to punish 
him.*’" 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amphic- 
tyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of Greece, to vindi- 
cate national rights or public justice, or to maintain the honour of 
Apollo. Thus, when the conductors of a procession to Delphi were 
insulted by some Megarians, the Amphictyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.^ When the Dolopians of Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to piracy, seized and imprisoned some Thessalian mercliants 
who put into their port, and the merchants escaping preferred their 
complaint to the Amphictyons, they condemned the islanders to pay 
a^e. The guilty people, rather than pay the fine, chose to surrender 
tl^psland to Cimon, who took advantage of the occasion to annex it 
to the dominion of Athens.'* At the close of the Persian war, thg 
Amphictyons offered a reward for Ephialtes who betrayed the pass 
over the mountains to Xerxes.^ They erected a monument to 
Leonidas.® After the burning of the Delphian temple, b c. 548, wc 
find them entrusted with the task of rebuilding it, and tlie Alcmseo- 
nids taking the contract from them for three hundred talents.^ 
They claimed the right, supposed to be derived from tl.eir earliest 
institution, of sitting in judgment upon disputes between Amphictyonio 
cities; a right which it must have been difficult to exercise, except 


(1) The meeting at Delphi, as well as that at Thermopylae, was called rj riuXata, 
the Pyleean n eetivgt a circumstance tending to show the greater antiquity of the 
latter. See Groto, ii. S28. 

(2) ^.schines, De Fals. Leg. 43. (3) Plutarch, Gr. Qussst. 59. 

(4) Plutarch in Vit. Cimon. 8. Thucydides, i. 98. 

(5) Herodotus, vii. 213. (6) Herodotus, 228. 

(7) Herodotus, ii. 180 ; v. 62 ; Strabo, ix. 421 ; Pausanias, x. 5. The temple bUilt 
by the Amphictyons was said to be the third. 
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oyer the less powerful of their members. Traces of such a jurisdic- 
tion however are to he fofund.' 

^ The most memorable instance of Ampliictyonic action in the early 
tiifies is that known by tlie name of tlie first Sacred war, whicli ter- 
minated in the destruction of the city of Crissa, and afforded a pre- 
cedent for the punishment of the rhocians and Locrians two or 
4hree centuries after. The CrissRjans were cliarpd with taking* 
extortionate tolls from the visitors who came to Delplii by sea from 
the western parts of Greece, or from Italy and Sicily, and who came 
across the Corinthian gulf into the Crisseean harbour. They were 
charged (according to anotlicr account) witli having encroached upon 
the land of Apollo, and with having committed outrages upon some 
Phocian and Argive women returning from the temple. Perliaps 
all these charges were mixed together.^ War was declared by 
the Amphictyons, at the instigation (according to Plutarcli)^ of 
Solon the Atiienian. Clistliencs, king of Sicyon, was chosen to con- 
duct the war, in wliich the Athenians took an active part, under the 
command either of Solon himself or of Alcmscon, and the Thessalians 
under Eurylochus. The Crissocans were besieged, but they made 
an obstinate resistance, and* the war, like lliat of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle, that Crissa 
would never be taken, until the weaves waslicd tlic territories of 
Delphi. Solon advised, that the way to fulfil the oracle was to con- 
secrate to Apollo all the land of tlie Crissmans. This was done*, 
the besiegers solemnly vowed that the Crisssean land should be given 
to Apollo, and should for ever lie waste : soon after this the city 
was talcen by stratagem. Solon diverted the stream of the Piistus, 
and after poisoning the waters with the roots of hellebore, suffered 
them to r^urn to their former channel; the besieged drank them 
with avidity and miserably perislied. Thus Crissa fell, in the 
£.c, 585. The victors performed their vow, and after razing the city 
to the ground, turned the whole of its domain into a wilderness. 
The harbour was given to the Delphians, who now became masters 
of the whole plain from Parnassus to the sea.* 

To commemorate this victory, the Amphictyons, enriclied by the 
spoil of the conquered city, established the Pythian games, wliicli 
thenceforth were celebrated quadriennially in the third year of every 
Olympic period. There had been anciently, established by the 
Delphians themselves, an octennial musical festival, in one of which 
it was said the poet Tliamyris had obtained the prize. This was 

(1) Strabo, ix. 420. Demosthenes do Coron. 271. The suit there referred to was 
probably an Amphictyonic suit. Compare the same oration, p. 277. 

(2) They are stated with vafjue generality by .ffischines, Cent. Ctes. 68. It is 
probable, that the Delphians, who owed their prosperity to the donations of visitors,, 
were jealous of anything which diverted that source of profit into another channel. 

(8) In the life of Solon. He professes to follow Aristotle’s treatise on^,he victors 
at the Pythian games. 

(4) Pausanias, x.37. Strabo, ix, 418, iEschines, Cont. Ctes. 69. Atheneeus, xiii. 560. 
Polysenus, vi. 13. 
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enlarged into a more comprehensive one, including not only competi- 
tion in music and poetry, exhibitions of art iu pairSing and sculpture> 
but also gymnastic contests, with foot, horse, and chariot races, 
after the model of the Olympic. These were not indeed established 
all at once, but with ad(litioris in successive periods : the chariot 
race was introduced in the second 3\ythiad, when Clistlienes of 
Sicyon was the victor : a pari of the Crissajan plain was converted 
into tlic race-course. At the same time the prizes (which were at 
first awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, and the 
victor's meed was thenceforth a simple wreath of laurel; no less 
efficacious than the Olympian olive to excite tlie emulation of com- 
petitors, striving for glory before the eyes of assembled Greece. The 
games were under the immediate superintendence of the Amphic- 
tyonic deputies^ 

Of the history of the Phocians little is known till just before the 
second Persian invasion. We learn that they had much difficulty in 
maintaining their independence against the Thessalians, who, after 
subduing most of the tribes nortli of Mount (Eta, endeavoured to 
push their conquests southward. To check their incursions, the 
Phocians had anciently, at a time when Thermopylm belonged to 
them, closed uj) its western entrance with a wall, which, when 
properly guarded, was deemed a complete barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. The pass had two gates or open- 
ings; one where tlie wall was built, whicli opened into the toad irom 
Anthela to Tracliis, giving room for a single wagon only to enter ; 
another, equally narrow, which opened about a mile to tlie east just 
above the town of Alpeni. The space between the tw^o gates was 
considerably wider, and contained hot s])rings, salt or sulphureous, 
"^ich gave to the pass the name of Thermopylaj, or Hot Gates.^ 
Phocians, besides blocking up the entrance, endeavoured to 
make the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
springs. These precautions however were rendered of no avail fly 
the discovery of a new road, which, commencing near Trachis, and 
taking a westerly course up the gorge of the river Asopus, ascended 
the mountain by a track called Anopma, then turned eastward and 


(1) Pausanias, x. 7, 33. Strabo, ix. -121, Arch®olopical Dictionary, title Pythia, 
The course is called the Crisssean Plain hy .Sophocles, Klectra, 729. 

frav A* hvif^iir'Karo 
fiavayiwv Kpteratai/ l7rr<*ctuv Trddoy, 

The Pythian games were open to all the Greeks, not only to the members of the 
Amphictyonlc association : an iEtoliaii is mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the competitors, v. 704. 

Whether the games were celebrated in the spring or the autumn, has been a con- 
tested point. Boeckh is for the spring; Clinton and Grote are for the autumn. See 
Crete's History of Greece, iv. 86. 

The sulprise of the Persian on hearing that the Greek athletes contended for an 
olive garland is well described by Herodotus, viii. 26. 

(2) Thermopylae was the name given hy the Greeks in general; Pylae, by the 
neighbours and surrounding people. Herodotus, vii. 201. Strabo, ix. 428. 
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descended to AlpenL The Trachinians having revealed tliis road to 
the Thessalians, the pass ceased to be an invincible barrier, and the 
wall soon afterwards was neglected or abandoned. It was probably 
owing to this, that the Phocians lost the territory, which- was after- 
wards acquired by the Epicnemidian Locrians. Certain it is, that 
they became exposed to invasion from the north, and were reduced 
to rely on their own valour for their safety.^ We have no particulars 
of the wars carried on between them and the Thessalians, until not 
many vears before the Persian invasion, when a Thessalian army 
crossed the Locrian frontier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
Hyampolis. The Phocians, dreading their superiority in cavalry, put 
into the ground a quantity of pots covered with loose earth; the 
horses charging over these were lamed, and their riders overtllro^vll 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
Phocis with an immense force collected from all tlieir confederate 
cities. The Phocians terrified by their numbers, and further dis- 
heartened by the loss of a detachment whom tliey had sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, made a huge funeral pile, and bringing together 
all their women and children, their gold, silver, and other valuables, 
and the images of their gorls, gave them in cliarge to thirty of their 
countrymen, with orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill the 
women and children, and burn their bodies togetlicr with all the 
ptfvpexty on the funeral pile, then to kill themselves or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Having given such order, they marched to 
meet the Thessalians, and fought with such desperation, that tliey 
gained a great victory and delivered their country. Prom this 
Phoefan desperation became a proverb.* 

Herodotus and Pausanias, from wliom we pick up these scraps 
of history, mention also a successful night-attack made upon t^e 
Thessalian camp by a select body of Phocians, having first whitened 
tkeir fadbs and shields with chalk, to distinguish them from 
the enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phocians had first been 
driven to the fastnesses of Parnassus. Pausanias relates, that the 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracle, which returned 
a mysterious answer, that Apollo would cause a mortal to encounter 
an immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more complete 
victory to the mortal. This was understood to be fulfilled after the 
final battle, in which the Thessalians chose for their watchword 
Itonian Pallas, the Phocians their Eponymous hero, Phocus. To 
show their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of Apollo 
and their own commanders, including the prophet Tellias of Elis, 
under whose counsel they had acted. 

After the battle of Thermopylee the Thessali^s had their revenge. 
They were at first opposed to Xerxes, notwithstanding that the 
AleuadsB had invited him into Greece ; and, while he was preparing to 

<1) Herodotus, vii. 176, 199, 200, 216, 216. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 27, 26. Pausanias, x. 1. 
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cross the Hellespout, they sent envoys to Peloponnesus, urging that 
troops should be brought to guard the passes of Olympus, and prof- 
fering their assistance. Themistocles and Eueenetus sailed with this 
force to Halus, from whence they marched across Thessaly, and 
joined by the Thessalian cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempo: 
Tbeing informed however, that their position could easily be turned by 
the enemy, they ro-ern barked their troops and sailed home. The 
TliessaJians then, finding that they could have no support from the 
southern Greeks, tendered their submission to Xerxes, in which they 
were followed by the Perrhsebians, Magnetes, and other northern 
tribes, and also by the Dorians, Locrians, and Boeotians except- 
ing Thespise and Platjea. The Greeks determined on defending 
Tlierrriopyloe, which Leonidas with an advanced body was sent to 
occupy, whilst the fleet sailed to Arteinisium, on the north of the 
Euha^an channel, from which point they could freely communicate 
with Leonidas, and prevent the Persians landing troops in his rear.* 
Leonidas, arriving at Thermojiyla;, invited tlie Phocians and the 
Opuntian Locrians to join him. They both complied; the Phocians 
joining him with a thousand men, the Opuntian" Locrians with their 
whole force. He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
wall ; but licaring now for the first time, that there was another 
road over the mountains, he sent the Phocians, at their own request, 
to defend it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept hi9« 
station in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at 
the approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to 
the isllimus; it was with some difficulty, and chiefly owing to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians, anxious for tlie safety 
of their own countries, that they were induced to remain at Thermo- 
pylje. Xerxes, having inarched through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
arrived in the Malian territory, and encamped at Trachis, two miles 
from the pa.ss. After two days fighting, in which the Persians suf- • 
fered prodigious loss, Xerxes learned from the Tracliinians the ex- 
istence of the mountain road, and dispatched Hydarnes with a body 
of Persians (who were called the Immortals) to march by night over 
the cliff and fall upon the rear of Leonidas. The Persians, under the 
guidance of Ephialtes the Trachinian, marched all night, and at day- 
break had mounted to the highest part of the rocky road, and were 
heard by the Phocians, who grasped their arms and prepared for 
battle ; but soon, overwhelmed by tlie arrows of so numerous a host, 
they fled to the brow of the cliff, where they awaited the enemy with 
the intention of selling their lives dearly. Hydarnes, not caring to 
attack the Phocians, pursued his march and descended the mounfcaiji. 
The Greeks, hearing of Jiiis advance, had just time to retire from 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 6, 172, 173, 174, 175. 

(2) navarpartp (Herodotus, vii. 203.) This means their whole force of heavy 
armed troops. ‘The Opuntian Locrians, as well as the Phocians, were armed in this 
fashion, Pausanias, i. 23. 
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their perilous situation, ’where Leonidas and liis devoted band preferred 
to remain and sacrifice themselves for the honour of their country.^ 
Xerxes, advancing from Thermop^ce, 'was reinforced by an addition 
of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, i)oriaus, Locriaus, and Brcotiuiis, 
who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as before) the 
people of Thespiffi and Plataca.^ The Locrians would j)robably have 
joined him at Thermopylae, for they had engaged to s^izc the pass for 
him, but had been prevented by the arrival of Leonidas,^ Tlie 
Phocians, notwithstanding the advance of so numerous an army, still 
refused submission. A message of a singular kind was sent to them 
by the Thessalians, stating that they (the Thessalians) had great 
influence with Xerxes, and that it depended on them whether the 
Phocians should be reduced to slavery or otherwise; that they were 
willing to forget past injuries, and, if the Phocians would give them 
fifty talents, tlicy would undertake to avert the tempest that was 
about to fall upon them. The Phocians spurned this proposal. 
Herodotus says, they sided with the Greeks purely out of hatred to 
the Thessali&ns; that, if the Thessalians had been on the other side, 
the Phocians would have been with the Mede. Tlierc seems how- 
ever scarcely any ground for attributing their conduct to sucii 
a motive. The answer which the Pliociaus returned was, that 
they tvould give no money, that they were at liberty to Medisc as 
well as the Thessalians, if they chose ; but they would not consent to 
betray the cause of Greece.^ 

The Thessalians, on receiving this answer, conducted llie barbarian 
army into Phocis, entering it from the north by a narrow skip of 
Doris which separates it from Mount (Eta, and commenced ravaging 
the rich valley of the Cephisus. The Phociaii people everywhere 
fled before them. Some took refuge in the heiglits of Parnassus, 
on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea, above the city of Neon. The 
^-greater part found shelter at Araphissa in Ozolian Locria. ^ Me:ni- 
while the Persians laid waste the whole country, plundering and 
destroying all in their way, and setting fire to the cities and the 
temples. Fifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, Charadra, 
Tethroniura, Amphicaja, Neon, Elatca, Hyampolis, Para])otamii, Abm 
with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned to the ground.^ 

A division of the army was sent to Delphi, witli special orders 
to seize the treasures of the temple. TheDelphians in alarm inquired 
of the oracle, whether they should bury their treasures, or carry 
them away into another land; Apollo assured tliem, that he was able 
to defend bis own without their assistance. They then left their city, 
seeking refuge on the mountains, in the Corycian cave, or at Am- 
phissa ; their wives and children they sent over to Achaia. Sixty 
men only remained, with the chief-priest® A*fceratus. The barbarians 

(l) Herodotus, vii. 201, 207, 208, 211, 213—223. (2) Herodotus, viii. 06. 

(3) Diodorus, xi. 4. (4) Herodotus, viii. 29, 30. 

(5) Herodotus, viii. 31, 32, 33, 35. (6) See ante, p. 225, note 4. 
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advanced, but hardly had they reached the temple of Pallas, which 
stood ill front of the Plicebean sanctuary, when their progress was 
arrested by dreadful prodigies; a burst of thunder, the roiling of two 
immense crags from Parnassus, wliich struck down several of their 
host, and a war-cry issuing from the shrine of Pallas, Smitten with 
sudden panic, they turned and fled ; the Dclpliians at that moment 
rushed upon them and completed the rout, assisted (as the surviving 
Persians themselves reported) by two superhuman figures in panoply, 
who never ceased pursuing ana slaughtering them till they reached 
Boeotia. The Delpliians declared these to be their own native 
heroes, Phylacus and Autonous, who had portions of ground con- 
secrated to them in the neighbourhood of the temple. Thus did 
Apollo fulfil his promise, and vindicate the sanctity of the oracle.^ 

After this, it appears, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose cities had been spared, submitted with reluctance to Xerxes ; 
the rest maintained themselves in the mountains, from which they 
made incursions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
thousand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
came so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to 
intimidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to be drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
rounded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians, supposing 
they were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and witli firm 
countenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with lifted 
javelins, making a feint to charge, but as suddenly they wheeled round 
and retreated. Mardonius applauded the Phocians for thq courage 
W'hich they had shown, and assured them, if they behaved themselves 
well in the ensuing campaign, they would be rewarded by the king. 
At Platma they were stationed with the Thebans and other Gre^ 
allies of Xerxes, and in the battle were opposed to the Athenians ; 
but all, except the Thebans, fled without striking a blow, and Pau** 
sanias indeed states, that the Phocians deserted in battle to the 
Greeks.^ 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent to 
Delpli’, and devoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
united Greeks inquired of the god, whether he was content with their 
offerings ; and he replied, that he was satisfied with those of the other 
Greeks, but looked for a special gift from the jEginetans, to whom 
the palm of valour had been awarded ; they sent him accordingly 
three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast.* At the close of the war 
a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo, and out of it was made 
a golden tripod, placed by the Delphians on a three-headed brazen 
serpent, which endured to the time of Pausanias. Shares were 
• 

<1) Herodotus, Yiii. 36—39; who represents that the two crags were shown to him 
in the sacred grove of Pallas Pronaea. Compare Pausanias, x. 23. 

^2) Herodotus, ix. 17, 31, 67. Pausanias, x. 2. (3) Herodotus, viii. 121, 122. 
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assigned also to the Olympian Jupiter and Isthmian Neptune.^ A cir- 
cumstance is related by Plutarch in the life of Aristides, winch 
proves the peculiar veneration in whicli the Delphian sanctuary 
was held by the Greeks. Soon after the battle of Platsea the oraclo 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Plat scan ground to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; but, as the fires in tlm country liad been 
polluted by the barbarians, it commanded them to be exlinguislied, I 
and no sacrifice to be offered, till fire was brought from the heanli of 
Apollo. To comply with this injunction, Euchidas, a Platicaii, ran i 
in one day from Piatcea to Dclplii and back, carrying with him tlie , 
sacred fire, and at the moment of his return dropped down dead witli 
exhaustion. He was rewarded for liik act of piety with a monument 
in the temple of Diana.^ 

A congress of the Amphictyons was held somewhere about this 
time, at which divers resolutions were passed touching the events of 
the war ; among others, to offer a reward for Ephialtes, and decree a 
monument to Leonidas, as I have already mentioned. It was moved 
by the Lacedeemonians, that the Greeks who had joined Xerxes should 
be expelled from the Amphictyonic council; but this proposal was 
rejected by the deputies, under the advice of Theniistocles, who 
feared that, if the Thessalians, Thebans, and so many other members 
were removed from the council, it would fall entirely under the 
influence of Sparta.^ 

In the long period wliich elapsed between the Persian and the 
second Sacrca War the Pliocians interfered but little in the general 
affairs of Greece ; they were forced from time to time into alliances 
with the more powerful states, Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part. To recover their power at 
Delphi was a tiling which they still aimed at, but were never able 
fully t€| accomplish, owin^ to the interference of Sparta. In the year 
• 457 B.c. they invaded the country of the Dorians, and took one 
or two of their cities; but the Lacedaemonians marching against 
them with a large Peloponnesian force defeated them in battle, and 
compelled them to restore their conquest.* After the victory of 
(Enophyta, won in the following year by the Athenians under My- 
ronides over the Boeotians, not only the whole of Boeotia, but Phocis 
also and Opuntian Locris, fell into tiie power of the Aiheuians, 
and furnished them with auxiliary troops in an expedition which they 
made against Pharsalus in Thessaly.** 

Just at this period Athens liad acquired a vast accession of strength 
as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by their con- 
nexion with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters of Delphi; 
for, in the year 448 B.c. it became necessary for the Lacedsemonians 

(1) Herodotus, ix. 81. Pausanlas, x. 13. Diodorus, xi. 33. Thucydides, iii. 57 . 

(2) Plutarch, in Vit. Aristid. 20. (3) Plutarch, in Vit, Themistocl. 20. 

(4) Thucydides, i. 107, Diodorus, xi. 79. 

(5) Thucydides, i. 108, 111. Diodorus, xi. 81, 82, 83. 
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to send an arnfy into Phocis, to commence a sort of sacred war, 
in which they got possession of the temple and delivered it up to the 
Delphians ; biit no sooner had they retired, than the Athenians 
inarched into the country and restored the temple to the Pliocians.^ 
This state of things however was of short duration; for in the next 
year the Athenians suffered the calamitous defeat at Coronea, by 
whicli they lost Boeotia and the whole of their power in the northern 
parts of Greece ; and in two years after the thirty years truce was 
concluded between them and the Ifticcdsemoniaus.* Nine years later 
we (ind the Laced mmonians consulting the Delphian oracle, as to the 
prospect of success in a war with Athens, and the god replying, 
that, if they carried it on with all their might, they would get the 
victory, and he would himself assist them : which may seem to indi- 
cate that Spartan influence was then reestablished at Delphi.^ The 
Corinthian speaker in the congress of allies at Sparta suggests, that 
for the purpose of equipping a fleet they could borrow money from 
Delphi and Olympia.^ At the breaking out of the war, the Phocians 
arc in alliance with the Peloponnesians, and together with the 
Boeotians and Locrians furnish a contingent of cavairy.® Their old 
enemies the Thessalians arc not classed among the regular allies 
of Athens, though the great mass of the people were friendly to her, 
and succours of Thessalian horse were occasionally sent to the 
Athenians; but many of the nobles in Thessaly favoured the Lace- 
daemonians, and they furnished assistance to Brasidas upon his march 
to Thrace.® 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, the first 
articles of their convention were the following •? 

“ With respect to the temple and oracle of the Pythian Apollo, we 
arc content that all people who please may use them safely and 
fearlessly, according to the national customs. The Lacedeemoniags 
and their allies who arc present consent to this, and declare that they 

(1) Thucydides, i. 112. (2) Thucydides, i. 113, 115. Diodorus, xii. 6, 7. 

(3) Thucydides, i. 118. (4) Thucydides, i. 121. 

(5) Thucydides, ii. 9, Diodorus, xii. 42. But the Ozolian Locrians were allied 

with Athens. Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. 

(6) Thucydides, ii. 22; iv. 78; v. 13. Compare Demosthenes, iTepi Suvrafctoc, 173. 
The division of parties among the Thessalians may account for their so often chang- 
ing sides even in battle. Thucydides, i. 107. Diodorus, xv. 71 ; xviii. 12. 

(7) Thucydides, iv. 118, where Haack correctly observes, that the first clause refers 
solely to the Lacedaemonians and their allies, by whom the privilege of access to 
Delphi was a concession made to Athens. The Athenians were by the war excluded 
generally from the continent of Greece, and unable either to consult the oracle, or 
attend the Pythian games. This they sorely felt, and therefore in the 4)eace that 
fallowed, we find them expressly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the 
public games. The grand display made by the Athenians, especially Aioibiades, 
at the Olympic festival, which was celebrated in the eleventh year of the war, is 
particularly noticed by Plsitarch in his life of that extraordinary man. Compare 
Thucydides, vi. 16. Grote’s History of Greece, vii. 74, note. 

Whether any particular offenders are alluded to by the touc a5<Koui^Tac in the clause 
of the truce, has been a subject of question. It is not improbable that the Athenians 
may have charged tlieir adversaries with taking some of the sacred property, and that 
this clause was inserted to quiet them. 
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will send heralds and persuade the Boeotians and Phocians, if they 
can. With respect to the treasures of the God, wc will take mesteurcs 
for the discovery of all oileiiders, both we and you, righteously and 
honestly, according to the customs of our countries, and the rest who 
agree, according to the customs of their countries respectively.^^ 

At the peace of Nicias, concluded in the ensuing year, the first 
articles were as follows 

With respect to the national temples, it is agreed that all people 
who please may sacrifice, and vi^t them, and consult the oracle, and 
attend the festivals, according to the customs of their country, tra- 
velling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple. and sanctuary 
of the Delphian Apollo, and Delphi, shall be subject to their own laws, 
their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regard both to persons 
and land belonging to them, according to their ancient customs.’’ 

Prom the above clauses we may perceive the great importance 
attached by the leading states of Greece to Delphi and its oracle, to 
the Pythian and other ’national festivals, and their anxiety to secure 
free access to them for all tlie Greeks. 

We may notice also, that at tins period everything is done by 
Athens or Lacedaemon ; the rest are all absorbed into the alliance of 
one or other of those cities; no national congress decides anything; 
the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

Diodorus relates that in the year b.c. 41 S, during the interval of 
the general peace, a war broke out between tlic Phocians and 
Locrians, and that a buttle Avas fought iuNvliicli more than a thousand 
of the Locrians were slain ; * this is not mentioned by Thucydides, 
but the fact is not therefore to be doubted. Tiiat there was a feud 
between tlie Phocians and the Opuutian as well as Ozoliaii Locrians, 
which led at a later period to important consequences, is abundantly 
clear. Jealousies between neighbours in Greece, about some disputed 
territory, or for other causes, were only too common: thus the 
Phocians hated not only the Locrians, but the Bmotians; while 
towards the Athenians they liad friendly feelings, and were drawn 
into the Pelopojinesian alliance by compulsion.^ During tlie blockade 
of Athens, when the allies debated whether mercy should be shown 
to the vanquished, and many, especially the Corinthians and Thebans, 
pressed for their destruction, the Phocians voted on the merciful side 
of tlie question, wTiich was carried, the Lacedfcmonians having 
strongly pronounced themselves in its favour.^ 

(1) Thucydides, v. 18. It is scarcely possible to translate accurately the word 

ktphvi which signifies not only the sacred edifice, but all the precinct and ground 
consecrated to the god, including often an extensive walk or grove. Naoy is the 
building only. See Valckenaer and Schweighacuser ad Herod, vi. 10. The Delphians 
had their boundaries fixed, when they were definitely ».‘parated from the Phocians. 
(Strabo, ix^ 423.) *. 

(2) Diodorus, xii. 80. He does not say which Locrians. 

(3) Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. Xenophon. Hellen. iii. c. 5, s. 3. 

<4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 361. He mentions this as a current report at 
Athens. Nor is it at all inconsistent with the account of Xenophon, Hellen. li. o. 2, 

8, 19, 20, though he does not state that the question was formally put to the vote. 
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In the year r.c. 395, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece. Athens, Tiiebes, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
head of a league against Lacedsemon; contrived originally by the 
satrap Tithraustes, who sent money to Greece, in order to excite 
a war and witlidrtiw Agesilaus from Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, accepted the Persian gold, and proceeded 
at once to perform tlie required service, in which tlicy found not 
much difiiculty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient feeling 
of attachment to Sparta had for some time past been exchanged for 
one of distrust and jealousy.^ The immediate .cause of war was 
a proceeding of the Theban statesmen, Androclidas, Ismenias, and 
Galaxidonis, who, wishing to throw the odium of breaking peace 
upon tlie Laccdcemoniaiis, contrived to raise a quarrel between the 
Phocians and Opuntian^ Locrians, which they expected would lead 
to Spartan interference. They persuaded the Locrians to commit 
a trespass upon some land which was tlie subject of dispute between 
them and their neighbours. To punish this, the Phocians invade^ 
Locris, and carried off a large quantity of plunder. Androclidas and 
his party then urged their countrymen to assist the Locrians; and 
accordingly the Thebans marched into Phocis, and ravaged the 
country. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succour, which was readily- 
granted; and Lysaridcr was sent to Phocis, with orders to assemble 
tlie forces of all the allies in that iieiglibourhood,. namely, the 
Phocians, ffita^ans, Heracleots, Malians, and JEnianians, and lead them 
to Haliarius in Bceotia, where the king Pausanias, wlio was to follow 
with the Peloponnesian troops and take the chief command, appointed 
to meet him on a given day. Lysander assembled the allies and 
marched into Boeotia, where he rendered an important service by- 
detaching Orchomenus from the Theban confederacy, but afterwards, 
making a rasli attack upon Haliartus before tlic arrival of Pausanias, 
he was defeated and slain. The Phocian and other allies disper^d. 
Pausanias arrived soon after; but the Thebans being reinforced by 
an Athenian army under Thrasybulus, he ent ered into a convention 
and returned home ; for which act he was banished from Sparta, and 
died in exile.^ 

Soon after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
measures should be taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
send embassies to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
AJeuadee of Larissa, requesting their aiH against Lycophron, the 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 5, ss. 1, 2. Plutarch, in Vit. Lysand. 27 ; in Vit. Ar- 
taxerx. 20. 

(2) Pausanias, iii. 9, says it was the Amphisstan Locrians ; but probably he con- 
founds this with subsequent events. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 5 , ss. 3 — 7, 17—25. The Thebans, expecting the 
Spartan invasion, send to Athens for succour. The sjjeech of the Theban 
ambassador, and the reply made, occur in sections 8— IG. Compare Diodorus, 
xiv. 81. 
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despot of Pherae, who was supported by the Lacedaemonians. Two 
thousand of the allies under the command of the Theban Ismenias 
were sent into Thessaly; with whose assistance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held by a Lacedaemonian garrison; after which 
Ismenias with a force of Boeotians and Argives surprised the 
Trachinian Heraclea,^ and, after putting to the sword the Lace- 
daemonians whom he found in that city, delivered it up totlie ancient 
inhabitants, whom he brought back irom exile, strengthening them 
with a garrison of Argives. He tlicn persuaded tlie Ailnianians and 
Athamanians to change sides, and collecting an army of about 
six thousand men, prepared to take revenge on the Phocians. They, 
under tlie conduct of Lacisthenes a Laconian, marched into Locris 
to meet him, but were defeatfid with a loss of nearly a thousand 
men: Ismenias himself lost half that number; and the Phocians 
returned home without further molest atiou.2 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of Agesilaus 
from Asia. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly. There he encountered 
a large body of Thessalian horse, chiefly those of Larissa, Crannon, 
Scotnssa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance with the 
Beeotians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsupported 
by infantry, they would not veuture to join in close combat with the 
heavy-armed veterans of the Spartan, but hovered on lus rear, and 
distressed him by frequent charges, till at lengHi Agesilaus by a suc- 
cessful manoeuvre attacked and put them to the rout, lie then 
pursued his march through Phthiotis, and passed the strait of Ther- 
mopylm.’ Joined by the troops of Pliocis and Orchomenus, and by 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of his 
opponents, consisting of Boeotians, Athenians, Argives, Corinthians, 
^nianiansjhEubceans, and Locriaiis, at Coronea. The victory won in 
tlik field was purchased with hard fighting. Agesilaus severely 
wounded withdrew to Delplii, where he offered up a tithe of his 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) tO' Apollo: meanwhile 
nis lieutenant Gylis made an irruption into Locris, and plundered 
the country without ofiposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high ground by which the enemy had to 

(1) This city, though a pet colony of Lacedaenjon, had never prospered. The 

l^esaalians and mountaineers of (Eta, who considered it was fortified against them, 
continually annoyed and made war upon the new settlers, till they reduced it to 
a very scanty population. The misgovernment of the Lacedemonian officers con- 
tributed to its ruin. In the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was in .such a 
state of wetness, that the Boeotians took possession of it, for fear the Athenians 
might do the same, and they dismissed the I.acedaemonian governor. This how- 
ever gave great offence at Sparta. (See Thucydides, lii. 92, 93, 100; v. 51, 52.) In 
the year b.c. 399, the Lacedaemonians had taken strong measures to reestablish 
their power at Hersclea, and driven from their homes laife numbers of the moun- 
taineers wrho were opposed to them. (Diodorus, xiv. 38.) • 

(2) Diodorus, xiv. 82. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen, iv. c. 3, ss, 1—9. Diodorus, xiv. 83. Plutarch, in Vit. 
Agesil. 16. 
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return, fell upon their rear, and assailinp: them with missiles from 
the heights, slew both Gylis himself and many of his officers and 
soldiers. The army of Agesilaus was soon afterwards disbanded, and 
he sailed to Sparta.^ 

The scene of war was afterwards removed to Peloponnesus, and 
the Ijacedsemonians, bein^ occupied nearer home, had not leisure to 
invade Boeotia or Attica." The war continued eight years, from B.c. 
395 to B.c. 387, and was terminated by the peace of Antalcidas.® 
By this it was stipulated that the Greek states should be indepen- 
dent ; an arrangement which virtually secured the leadership to 
Sparta ; for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
at the liead of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Har- 
mostse, in a great number of cities, while Athens had no subjects left 
her but the small islands of Lemnos, Imbnis, and Scyrus; and Thebes 
was entirely deprived of her sovereignty over the Boeotian cities. At 
first the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that condition, and 
insisted on taking the oath in the name of all the Boeotians; but 
the threat of a war, in which they would be isolated from all their 
allies, compelled them to accept the terms dictated by Sparta and the 
Per.sian king, Tlic Spartans were especially rejoiced at the humili- 
ation of Tliebes, their views with respect to that city having been 
entirely cliangcd since the end of Ihe Peloponnesian war.^ 

Tlic Spartans were tlic first to violate the conditions of that very 
peace which they so earnestly promoted, by their attack upon Man- 
tinea, whose walls tlicy deinolislied, and whose citizens they dispersed 
into villages.^ But their most signal violafion of the treafy, as well 
as of intornatioual faith and law, was the seizure of the Cadmea in 
the year b.c. 382, which brought a speedy retribution upon them- 
selves, and led to a total change in the position and prospects of the 
other Greek states.® Of the events which followed I can make but 
cursory mention. The Thebans three years afterwards expel The 
Spartan garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however she does 
not firoscciite with lier accustomed activity. The Athenians, with 
the instinctive impulse which prompted them so often to assist the 
wea^ against the strong (an impulse both of policy and generosity), 
eupfiort tlieir neighbours in the apparently unequal contest; until, 
after a seven years^ war, the Thebans not only succeed in repulsing 
the invader, but become strong enough to reconquer the Boeotian, 
towns, two of which, Thespiss and Plataea, they raze to the ground, 
and expel the inhabitants. Immediately after this, the Athenians 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c, 3. ss. 15 — 23; c. iv. ». I. Diodorus, xiv. 84. Plutarch, 
in Vit. Apesil. 19 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen, fv. c. 7, s. 2. (8) Diodorus, xiv. 86. 

(4) Xeiophon, Hellen. v. c. 1, ss. 31—36. Sixteen years after, the Thebani pre- 
fewed fiKhtin^ Sparta and her allies alone to accepting such terms; but then Epa- 
xninondas was their counsellor. 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 2, ss. 1 — 7. Diodorus, xv. 12. 

(6) Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 4, s. 1. Diodorus, xv. 1, 20. 
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make peace on liberal terms witli Sparta, and Thebes Is left to figiit 
smgle-lianded. Tiie battle of Lciictra proved, contrary to tlie pre- 
vious opinion of the Greeks, that Thebes was a match, or more tiian 
a match, for her rival in military prowess, and transferred to her tliat 
preeminence as a land power wJiich had so long exclusively belonged 
to Sparta, The breaking up of the old Peloponnesian alliancc/the 
Theban invasion of Laconia, tlie foundation of Messene and Mega- 
lopolis, were the rapid and most important consequences of this 
victory.^ 

This period was marked not only by the display of an extraordi- 
nary martial spirit and energy on the part of the Thebans, but by 
a great improvement in military tactics and organisation, due to the 
genius of Epaminoudas. His chief aim in battle seems to have been 
that which has been pursued with success by generals in modern 
times ; namely, to concentrate liis efforts upon some vital and deci- 
sive point, and at tliat point to make liis attack witli a numerous 
force of the clioicest troops ; a system which often gives the advan- 
tage of superior numbers to an army less numerous on the whole 
than the adversary. The institution of the Sacred Band — a select 
body of three hundred men of the best families, intimately connected 
by ties of friendship, animated by the same spirit, and trained to act 
together as one man in battle — had a good effect in exciting emula- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This band was 
maintained in the Cadmea at tlie public cost. Gi'hc wliole body of 
citizens composing the army were by constant exercises inured to 
the discipline of war ; and their tine appearance and martial bearing, 
both in the camp and in tlic field, excited general admiration. The 
leadership of Greece, thus transferred from Sparta to Thebes, may be 
considered to have been held by her for about ten years, from the 
battle of L^uctra to that of Mantinea, after which she declined.^ 
Meanwhile l\.thcns had profited by the rupture between Sparta 
and Thebes, and by the dissatisfaction wliicli the harsh measures of 
Sparta had excited in Greece, to put liersclf at tlie head of a new 
confederacy, including a great number of her old allies. Chibs and 
Byzantium, Bhodes and Mitylene, were the first to join her ; others 
soon followed : the alliance was formed upon an equitable basis ; each 
member of it was to bo independent, and have an equal vote in the 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Athenians applied them- 
selves vigorously to the augmentation of their navy, and the battle 

(1) See my observations in the argument to the oration for the Megalopolitans, 
i. 204. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 3, 4. Diodorus, xv. 50, 59, 62. Pausanias, 
vi. 12; viii. 27; ix. 13, 14. Dinarchus, c. Dem. 99, 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s, 12; vii. c. 5, ss. 12, 23, 24. Diodorus, xv. 65, 85, 
88. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 18, 19. He states that Gorgrdas, who first established 
the Sacred Band, distributed them among the different ranks ; but Pelopfdas, who 
proved their valour at Tcgyra, where they fought together, ever afterwards kept 
them united, and charged at their head in the most difficult and dangerous enter- 
prises. This battle of Tegyra, he says, taught the Spartans, that it was not the 
Eurotas that made men brave, but bravery was the produce of all countries. 
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of Naxos, B.c. 376, made her apjain mistress of the sea. The Lace- 
doeinoniaus, making peace with Athens, b.c. 371, were content to 
withdraw their governors from the towns which they had so long 
kept in subjection, and to grant to the Greek states in reality that 
independence of which the peace of Antalcidas had given them but 
the namc.^ 

The further liumiliation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Leuctra, revived in the minds of the Athenians their ancient jealousies 
of Thebes, and alarmed tiiem also, for fear the balance of power 
should incline too mucli in her favour. This again brought tliein 
into connexion with Lacedaemon, and they conceived at one time the 
idea that they might step into her place as protectors of the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies ; a scheme not destined to be realized. The junction 
of these two states however greatly contributed to check the am- 
bitious efforts of the 'Thebans, who, after the battle of Mantinea, 
and the irreparable loss of their great general and statesman, Epami- 
nondas, found that they liad only depressed their enemies without 
being able to maintain their own position as the chiefs of a great 
Hellenic confederacy. Athens, with her naval strength, her insular 
alliance, and increasing commercial resources, was after the battle of 
Mantinea unquestionably the lirst city in Greece.* 

Tlie Pliocians, during the first eight years of the war with Thebes, 
remained faithful to the Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
Lacedsemonian armies in ilic campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
brotus, and fought for them at Leuctra. In the year following the 
battle of Tegyra, that is, b.c. 374, the Thebans, having reduced the 
Bceotian towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
(according to Xenophon) caused offence at Atliens, on account of her 
ancient connexion with that country. Cleombrotus arrived with 
succours, and for the tim^ the Thebans retreated ; but after the battle., 
of Leuctra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
all tlieir neighbours, except the Athenians, to join them. Xenophon 
says, the Phocians became their subjects ; Diodorus, their friends. 
These different terms may perhaps represent the same thing ; or it 
may be, the mild and liberal policy of Epaminondas had prevailed 
upon the Pliocians to fall into his views. At all events they, with 
the Eubceans, Locrians, Acarnanians, Hcracleots, Malians, and Thes- 
salians, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
first time invaded Laconia, b.c. 369. Yet on his last expedition, 
before the battle of Mantinea, b.c. 362, the Phocians refused to 
follow him, alleging that by the terms of their treaty they were bound 
to defend the Thebans, if attacked, but not to join them in offensive 
war. * 

(1) iJiodorus xv. 29, 34. Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 4, ss. Cl— 68 ; vl. c. 3, s, 18. 

(2) Xenophon, Ilellcn. vi, c. 4, S8. 19, 20: c. 5, ss. 2, 3, 33—49. Demosthenes, 
Olynth. iii. 36. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. I, s. 1 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c, 3, s. 1 ; c. 5, s. 23 ; vii. c. 5, s. 4. 
Diodorus, xv. 31, 53, 58, 85. 
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The Thessalians had made but little advance, either in power or in 
general estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefly to their irregular 
government and want of union. Unfaithful to their foreign alliances, 
they were not more steady among themselves. A licentious aristo- 
cracy, devoted to the pleasures of the table and riotous amusements, 
took no thought to improve the condition of their own dependents, much 
less to promote the welfare of their common country.^ Commanding 
their various hordes of retainers,* they broke out from time to time 
into dissension and war with each other. few great families, such 
as the AleuadsB of Larissa, the Scopadro of Pharsalus and Craniion, 
obtained by their wealth and influence a political power, which 
Jfextended itself more or less over the adjacent people. Occa- 
sionally some eminent man among these families was, cither with 
their consent, or bv some other means, invested with a sort of des* 
potic authority under the title of Tagus. Thus, we have seen, Medius 
was the chief of the AleuadsB at Larissa.^ In early times, as wc 

f ather from the speech (to be* noticed presently) of Polydamas, a 
agus was appointed for t)je whple of united Thessaly, who, having 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a very 
formidable potentate. Tlie jealousy of the nobles, and their love of 
rude independence, prevented any such authority being permanently 
establislied. At Pherae we find that a igranng, that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the people, pre- 
vailed for a considerable time. At the close of the Peloponnesian 
war that city was governed by Lycophron, who formed the design of 
redoing all Thessaly under his dominion, and defeated with great 
slaughter the Larissapans and other Thessalians who opposed him.^ 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 

whom the Boeotians and their allies sent succours to Medius, as 

% 

(1^ Isocrates, Epist, ad Philipp, ii. 410. Athenaeus, vi. p. 260. Demosthenes, 
Olynth, i, 15, says they were anterra (puaet Kai ad iraaiv di^Opwvotf. Again, Do 
Coron. 240, ol HardirTtfo-roi 0€rra\oi Kat ui/ot<r0r|To< Ori/SaToi. The Aleuadee were the 
inost intelligent and refined. They take the lead in i)utting down the tyranny at 
Pher®. Diodorus, xvi. 14. Plato, in the beginning of the Meno, speaks of them as 
having been instructed by the Sophist Gorgias. He was also entertained by Jason. 
See Pausanias, vi. 17; and compare Isocrates, nep< 'AvriJoaewr, I6‘6; Cicero, Orator, 
62. The Pharsalians were the most luxurious and idle people in Thessaly, according 
to Theopompus, apud Athenaeum, xii. 527. 

(2) The Penest®. See ante, p,230. They sometimes revolted, like the Helots of La- 
conia. See Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 3, s. 36. Memorah. i. c. 2. s. 24. 

(3) Diodorus, xiv.82. He makes a distinction between the constitutional authority 
of Medius dwaffruvovro^ to? Aap(<To-»,c, and that of Lycophron rov ipep&v rvpawov. 
Herodotus calls the Aleuad® Uc<ro-aAinv /3a<ri\f|€f. (vii. 6.) Orestes, whom the 
Athenians endeavoured to restore, is called BofftAeu?. (Thucydides, i. 111.) The term 
it used vaguely to denote the quasi-regal power exercised by the members of these 
noble families, either jointly or singly, in those parts of Thessaly which acknow- 
ledged their sway. Compare Pindar, I^th. x. 8. Theocritus, Idyll, xvi. 34. The 
Aleuad® had complete ascendency in Thessaly, after th^ second Persian invasion. 
Leotychidat the Spartan was sent to punish them for the assistance they ^lad ren- 
dered to Xerxes, but was bribed by them to withdraw his troops, when he had the 
opportunity of conquering the whole country. (Herodotus, vi. 72. Pausanias, iii. 7.) 
The word Tagut signified Manhal ox Director^ and was perhaps a military title. 

(4} Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 5, s. 4, with Schneider’s note. 
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before meniioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippus of Larissa, being 
a friend of Cyrus, obtained from him the loan of tour thousand soldiers 
with pay for six months, to assist liim against an opposing faction in 
his own city, and that Cyrus requested him not to maxe up his miarrel 
without first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, under the 
command of Meno, were sent back to Cyrus, and marched with him 
against his brother Artaxerxes.' Whether the disturbances which 
Aristippus desired to quell were, as Schneider thinks, connected with 
the designs of Lycophron, or arose merely out of the domestic 
quarrels of Larissa, wc cannot determine. 

Lycophron was succeeded by l)is son Jason, a man whose history 
deserves particular attention. Inheriting his father’s ambition, bii 
with greater vigour and capacity, he was enabled to accomplish the 
scheme, which Lycophron had formed, of uniting all Thessaly under 
his dominion. Connecting himself with Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
and Alcetas, king of Epirus, he conceived the idea, (at least after the 
battle of Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of Greece, which 
he considered that the Laced aenionians had irretrievably lost, the 
Thebans were not competent to hold, and no other power was pre- 
pared to strive for. The character of his designs, and the circum- 
stances which favoured them, are so vividly set forth in the statement 
of Polydamas at Sparta, related by Xenophon, that 1 cannot do better 
than give it in the words of that historian : ^ 

In the year B.c. 374, about two years before the battle of Leuctra, 
Poly da mas of Pharsalus presented liimsclf to the authorities at Sparta, 
and requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation through- 
out all Thessaly, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians for his honour 
and integrity, that in a time of civil broil they put their citadel into 
his keeping, and entrusted him with the receipt of their revenues, out 
of which he was to expend a fixed sum upon the public worship and 
the general administration. This duty he faithfully discharged, main-' 
taiiiing a garrison in the citadel, defraying all the expenses of govern- 
ment, and accounting every year for what monies he received. If 
there was a deficiency, he made it up out of his own private purse, 
ana repaid himself when there was a surplus. He was in general 
given to hospitality and magnificence in the Thessalian fasliion. In- 
troduced to the Lacedflemonian assembly, he addressed them thus 
‘‘Men of Lacedeemon, I have been your state-friend and bene- 
factor, as my ancestors have been from time immemorial ; and I deem 
it proper to apply to you if I am in any difficulty, and to give you 
notice if any scheme adverse to your interests is formed in Thessaly, 
You must have heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of great 

power and celebrityr This Jason made a truce with me, obtained an 

• 

(1) Xenophon. Anabasis, i. c, 1, s. 10; c. 2. ss 1, 6. Meno's character, as described 
by Xenoplion, is a pretty good specimen of Thessalian perfidy. See Lih. it c. 6, 
88. 21—29. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1. Compare Diodorus, xv. 67, 60. 
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interview, and spoke as follows : — ‘ Polydamas,' he said, * that I could 
force your city of Pharsalus to submission, you may infer from what 
I am about to say'. 1 have most of the Thessalian cities, and those 
of the greatest importance, allied fo me; I brought them into sub- 
jection, notwithstanding that you fouglit on tlicir side against me. 
You know of course, that I have Isolaicrs in my pay to the number 
of six thousand, whom, I imagine, no city could easily resist. A 
force equally numerous may be turned out elsewhere ; but the state 
armies liave some men advanced in age, others not yet in their prime ; 
and very few in any city undergo bodily training; whereas no one is 
in my pay who is not able to toil equally with myself.* Jason 
(I must tell you tlie truth) has great personal strength, is generally 
fond of labour, and makes a trial of his followers every day. Por he 
leads them with arms in hand both in their exercises and on their 
marches ; and whomsoever lie sees fond of the toils and perils of war, 
he rewards with double, treble, and quadruple pay, besides other 
presents, and also with medical attendance in sickness, and with a 
distinguished funeral ; so that all his soldiers are sure that merit in 
war procures for them a life of the greatest honour and abundance. 
He showed me also (what I knew before), that the Maraciaiis ‘ and 
Dolopians were subject to him, and Alcetas, the governor of Epirus. 
^Therefore,’ said lie, ‘why should I have any doiiot of being able to 
subdue you easily? A person unacquainted with me might say — 
Why then do you delay, and not marcii directly against the Plmrsa- 
lians P Because I deem it infinitely better to gain you for willing 
than for unwilling allies. Eor, were you forced into subjection, you 
would be plotting all the mischief you could against me, and I should 
desire you to be as weak as possible ; whereas, if you are persuaded 
to join me, it is plain we shall do our utmost to strengthen each 
other. I ’perceive, Polydamas, that your country looks on you with 
respect, if now you will bring it into friendly relations with me, 
I promise you, tliat I will make you the greatest man in Greece next 
to myself. What it is that I offer you the second place in, I beg you 
to bear ; and don’t belifcve anything I say, unless on refiection you 
judge it to be true. Well ; this is evident, that by the accession of 
Pharsalus and the cities dependent on you, I should easily become 
Tagus of all the Thessalians : it is certain also, that, when Thessaly 
is under a Tagus, her cavalry amount to six thousand men, and her 
heavy-armed infantry are more than ten thousand. Looking at their* 
strength and spirit, I think, if they were well taken care of, there is 
not a nation to which the Thessalians would endure to be subject. 
Vast as is the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are her 
subjects, when a Tagus is appointed here ; and nearly all the people 
in these parts are armed with the javelin, so that probably wevshould 
have an overpowering force of Peltastse. Eurther, the Boeotians and 
all now at war with Lacedaemon are my allies ; and they are content 
(1) An .^tolian people, adjacent to the Dolopians. See Schneider's note. 
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to follow me, if f will only deliver them from the Lacedaemonians. 
Even the Athenians, I know, would do anything to obtain my alli- 
ance ; but I am not inclined to be connected with them, for I tliink 
I could j2:ct the empire of the sea still more easily than that of the 
land. Consider if this again be a reasonable calculation. Having 
possession of Macedonia, from which the Athenians import their 
timber, surely we shall be able to build more ships than they will ; 
and for manning t hem, which do you think would have more facilities 
— the Athenians, or we, with so many valuable retainers ? For the 
maintenance of seamen which would be the better provided — wc, 
who have such an abundance of corn that we export it elsewhere, or 
the Athenians, who have not sufficient for tlicmselvcs without buying 
it ? And in all probability, i take it, we should have a more jibun- 
dant supply of money, when we should not be dependent on little 
islands, but enjoy the produce of continental countries; for it is 
certain that all the people round pay tribute, when Thessaly is under 
a Tagus. You know of course, that the Persian king, who is the 
richest of men, derives las revenue not from islands but from the 
continent. Him I believe I could conquer still more easily than 
Greece ; for I know that all people tliere but one are more addicted 
to servitude than to fighting ; and I know what a force marching up 
with Cyrus, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced the king to 
extremities/ To this I replied, that everything which lie bad said 
was worthy of consideration ; but as we were tlie friends of Lace- 
diXmon, it was impossible, I thought, to go over to their enemies, 
without having any ground of complaint. He commended me, and 
said that my friendship was the more to be desired for my fidelity; 
and he gave me leave to come and declare to you the truth, tliat ho 
intendecl to attack the Pharsalians, if we complied not with his 
request. He bade me apply to you for assistance : ‘ and if they give 
it you,’ said he, ‘ that is, if you can persuade them to send sufficient 
succours to carry on war with me, let us then abide tlie issue of the 
war, whatever it may be ; but if their aid be not in your opinion suf- 
ficient, your country may have cause to complain of you — that 
country in which you are honoured and enjoy the highest prosperity.’ 
Upon this matter therefore I am come to you, and I tell you all 
that I see myself in that country, and all that I have heard from 
him. And, men of Lacedsemon, the state of things I conceive to be 
this : — If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 
iu that of the Thessalians in general, is adequate to maintain a war. 
with Jason, the cities will revolt from liim; for they are all watching 
with alarm the progress of bis power. If you suppose however, 
that your emancipated helots and a man of private station will be 
sufficient, J[ advise you to keep quiet. For bo assured, that tlie war 
will be against a formidable array of strength, and against a man 
who is so prudent a general, that whatever he attempts, whetlier in 
the way of stratagem, or surprise, or open attack, pe hardly ever 
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fails. He can make the same use of t])e night as*of the day, and on 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meals. He 
thinks it time to rest, when he has returned to the place from which 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he has 
inured to the same habits. Wben the soldiers have by their exer- 
tions acliieved a good piece of success, he knows how to excite their 
imaginations ; so that his men arc taught this, that relaxation is pro- 
cured by toil. Moreover, in regard to sensual pleasures, he is the 
most temperate man I know; so that nothing of this kind keeps 
him from the regular performance of liis duty. Consider then, and 
tell me, as is but fair, what you will be able and what you intend 
to do."’ 

For the particulars of this remarkable speech we can rely on the 
account of Xenophon, who had good opportunities of learning them 
at Sparta. It is interesting in one point of view especially, as show- 
ing that the divisions of the Greek states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquering 
them all. The grounds upon which Jason founded his liopes were 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of Philip’s 
calculations, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The circum- 
stances were indeed much more favourable to Philip than to Jason. 
We can scarcely help charging the latter witli exaggeration in his 
estimates, and perhaps with some degree of ignorance and presump- 
tion, if we suppose him to liave spoken his real opinions to Poly- 
damas. He seems to have overrated the quality of his own infantry, 
as compared with those of the Greek states ; certainly he overrated 
his chances of obtaining maritime ascendency. The facility with 
which Alexander was afterwards overpowered oy the Thebans shows 
in some degree the precarious character of the force on which Jason 
depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited from his 
<incestori^ and liad brought his army to a hij^h state of discipline, the 
efiSoiency of which he had tried in many bloody encounters with his 
warlike neighbours, before he ventured to attack the southern Greeks : 
even then he proceeded with the utmost caution. He never in his 
life established a navy which was able to cope with the Athenian ; 
and when he attacked the Greeks, they were far weaker and more 
divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. It is next to cer- 
tain, that Jason would have failed in the attempt in wliich Pliilip 
succeeded. The characters of the two men however were very 
similar.^ 

The Lacedmmonians took two days to consider their reply to Poly- 
damas, and on the third day, seeing how many of their troops were 
employed in the war with Thebes and Atliens, they informed him 

t- 

<1) See the observations of Isocrates, Philipp, p. 106. Cicero compares Jason, as a 
crafty politician, with Themistocles. (De Officiis, i. SO.) Aristotle mentions a saying 
of his, “ that it is lawful to do some evil, in order to effect great good.” (Rhetoric, 
i. 12, 31.) Compare the anecdotes of Polyaenus, Strateg. vi. 1. 
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that for the present they were unable to send out any adequate 
succours, and advised him to return and do the best that lie could 
for himself and his city. He thanked them for their straightforward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he begged Jason not to compel 
him to give up the citadel, wliich had been entrusted to his keeping; 
but gave his own sons as hostages, and promised that he would bring 
his country over to Jason’s alliance, and help to make him Tagus. 
Both these things were accomplished. The Pliarsalians entered into 
a treaty with Jason, and he was appointed Tagus of all Thessaly. He 
then arranged the contingents wliich every city was to furnish of 
cavalry and heavy-armed infantry; and it was found, that the cavalry 
of the Thessalians and their allies numbered more than eight thou- 
sand, their -heavy-armed infantry as many as twenty thousand, besides 
an immense force of Peltastie. 

In the following year, B.c. 373, Jason came with Alcetas of Epirus 
to Atliens, to intercede with the people on behalf of Timotheus, who 
was brought to trial for his delay in carrying succours to Corcyra. 
Timotheus was at that time so poor, that to entertain his illustrious 
visitors, who lodged in his house in the Pirccus, he was obliged to 
borrow some articles of dress and furniture, two silver cups, and a 
mina in money. Their intercession prevailed, but he was removed 
from his command. ‘ 

After the battle of Leuctra the Thebans sent to Jason for assist- 
ance, wishing to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
march through Phocis, gave orders to prepare a fleet, as if he was 
going by sea ; then with a small body of troops, before the Phocians 
had time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory and 
joined tlie Boeotian army. The Thebans wished him to fall upon the 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were still encamped in Boeotia, 
while they attacked tliem in front; but Jason advised, that it wa» 
better to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of 
another battle, in which the desperation of the enemy might give 
them the victory. He then went to the adversary’s camp, (for not- 
withstanding his alliance with Thebes, he still kept up his liereditary 
connexion with Sparta,) and he represented to the Lacedaemonians, 
how dangerous it might be for them to stay in Boeotia in tlie presence 
of a victorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and who 
were thinking even of treating with tlie enemy. His counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Lacedaemonians, after concluding an armistice, re- 
treated. Jason gained his object, which was, to attach botii parties 
to himself, and let neither obtain any decisive advantage. He tlien 

(1) Demosthenes, cont. TiAoth. 1187, 1190, 1191. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 2, 
s. 13. Corneltus Nepos, in Vit. Timoth. 75. Alcetas assisted in the transportation of 
Athenian troops to Corcyra. Xenophon, ibid. s. 11. Jason was on friendly terms 
with the Thebans anti Athenians, but not in active alliance with them. His intimacy 
with Timotheus made him of course acquainted with Isocrates. There is an extant 
epistle of Isocrates to the sons of Jason, in which he declines an invitation to Pherje. 
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returned by Pliocis, attacking Hyampolis on Iiis road, and doing 
considerable damage to its town and territory ; after which, passing 
by Heraclea, ho razed the walls, to prevent it being used as a fortress 
against him when he marched southward.' 

In the following year Jason took steps which opened the eyes of 
Greece yet more clearly to his designs. The Pytlnan festival was 
coming on. He ordered preparations to be made on a great scale for 
the sacrifice ; each city in his dominion was required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of oxen, sheep, goats, and swine ; the total of which, 
without any city being heavily charged, amounted to a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand of the smaller animals : and he offered the 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced the finest ox. 
He gave notice to the Thessalians to prepare themselves fora military 
expedition by the time of the festival : it was supposed that he 
intended to hold the games under his own presidency, and there were 
misgivings as to his designs on the Delphian treasures. The Dcl- 
phians asked the oracle, what was to be done if he laid his hands 
upon them ; and Apollo replied, that he would see to it. Whatever 
ins schemes may have been, they were brought to a sudden termina- 
tion. One day, after he had held a review of his cavalry at Phera;, 
he sat in his chair of state to give audience to his subjects, when 
seven youtlis, under the pretence of asking liis judgment upon 
some private quarrel, advanced close up to him, and, before his guards 
had time to interpose, savagely attacked and murdered him. One 
of them was slain in the act of striking ; a second was taken and 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that were 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek city, 
through which they passed, honours were conferred upon the 
assassins ; a proof how great had been the terror excited by the 
enterprises of this man.* 

Jas^ was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Polyphron ; 
the former of whom came to a sudden death, not without suspicion 
of foul play. Polyphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the bad 
opinion of liis subjects by various tyrannical acts. He put to death 
Polydamas and eight other of the principal citizens of Pharsalus ; and 
drove many from Larissa into exile. After governing Thcssfily for 
one year, he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, who surpassed 
him in vice and cruelty, and in a short time drove the Thessalians 
to solicit foreign aid. This brought T)ack Thessaly to a state of 
disunion and weakness. Alexander, notwithstanding the combination 
against him, maintained liis power in Pheras and the adjacent towns, 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siding alternately with 
Thebes and Athens, and doing no little mitohief to both.* 

(1) Xenophon, Hcllen. vi. c. 4, ss, 20—27, The account 'which DioUorus gives of 
these proceedings is somewhat dilferent, and not so probable. See Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, v. 78. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 28 — 32. Dioxioriis, xv. 00. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 33—35. Diodorus, xv. Cl, differs from himju 
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The Aleuads of Larissa made the first effort for the deliverance of 
their coimtiy, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of Mace- 
don. The young king, wlio had just succoeded his fatlier Amyntas, 
came promptly at their request, and, while the tyrant of Pherm was 
preparing to carry the war into Macedonia, took by surprise the cities 
of Larissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in both.^ Put lie was 
soon recalled to his own kingdom, probably by the intrigues of his 
mother Eurydicc and Ptolemy of Aloriis ; and the Tliessallians, again 
pressed by "the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. Pelopidas was 
sent with an army, and with orders to settle the affairs of Thessaly in 
the best manner for Theban interests. Having advanced to Larissa, 
which was surrendered to him, he had an interview with Alexander 
of Pheicc, and reproached him so severely for his conduct, that 
Alexander, in alarm for his safety, retired to Pherse, leaving the 
Tlieban general to settle matters as he cliosc with his allies in 
Thessaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for the future govern- 
ment of Thessaly as were generally acceptable to his allies, and in 
accordance with his instructions from home. He proceeded also to 
Afacedonia, wliere he strengthened his country’s cause by an alliance 
which he concluded with king Alexander, receiving from him (accord- 
ing to Diodorus) his brother Philip, then fifteen years old, as a hos- 
tage ; * after which lie returned into Bceotia, leaving Thessaly, through 
which he again passed, apparently tranquil. The year however had 
scarcely passed, when Tiieban interference was again solicited, on 
account of sonic new oppressions from Pheroe. Pelopidas and Isme- 
nias were sent, but without troops, in the character of ambassadors; 
for it was thought, that their name and presence would be sufficient 
to overawe the tyrant. This expectation was futile. Alexander 
came with an army to Pharsalus, wliere a conference was appointed 
to be held between him and the Theban generals ; and they impru- 
dently put both the city and themselves into the power of a nian» 
who was totally regardless of good faith and honour. He seized 
their persons, carried them prisoners to Pheroe, and treated them with 
the utmost indignity. To avenge this insult, the Thebans sent 
Hypatus and Cleomenes into Thessaly, witli an army of eight thou- 
sand foot and six hundred horse ; to oppose which Alexander, not 
trusting entirely to his own forces, applied to the Athenians, who 

some particulars. Plutarch (in Vit. Pelopid. 29) agrees with Xenophon in making- 
Alexander the nephew, not the bfbthcr of Polydorus. See Schneider and Wcase- 
ling’s notes. 

(1) Diodorus, xv. 61. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 67.‘ Compare section 61; according to which, Alexander in- 
tended to hold Larissa and Crannon for himself. Pelopidas, therefore, thought it 
necessary to secure his fidelity. Diodorus, however, gives a different account of the 
manner in which Philip came* to be sent to Thebes, Lib. xvi. 2. Plutarch (in Vit. 
Pelopid. 26 ei seqq.) states that Pelopidas was invited to Macedonia, to settle the 
disputes between Alexander and Ptolemy; and al.so that he went upon a second 
occasion, after the murder of Alexander, and compelled Ptolemy to give hostages to 
ensure his proper administration as regent. See Grote’s views as to the different 
expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. (History of Greece, x, 361.) 
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defspatched to his assistance a fleet of thirty sail and a thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Autocles. The Tliebans approaching 
Pherae were met by Alexander wiih a force greatly superior in cavalry, 
notwithstanding which, they desired to attack him; but before they 
could join battle, their Thessalian allies deserted; Alexander was 
reinforced by the troops of Athens and other auxiliaries, and the 
Thebans, distressed for provisions, found it necessary to retreat. 
Their march was through an open plain; Alexander assailed their 
rear with his cavalry and javelin-men, who did such execution, that 
the whole of the Theban army was in peril. The soldiers, almost in 
despair, called upon Epaminondas, who was serving among them as 
a volunteer,' to take the command. He quickly restored confidence; 
forming a rear-guard with his horse and light troops, he repulsed the 
pursuing enemy, and effected his retreat in safety. ^ 

The Thebans fined Hypatus anti Cleomenes on tlieir return for 
misconduct, and chose Epaminondas for their general, to retrieve the 
fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year B.c. 367 to 
execute his commission ; but Alexander, fearing to encounter a Theban 
army under such a general, and perhaps disappointed of some ex- 
pected aid from Athens,^ thought proper to come to terms, and 
consented to release his prisoners. Epaminondas, having accomplished 
the main objects of the expedition, withdrew his army.'* 

During throe years that followed, the Thebans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Thessaly; and Alexander used 
the opportunity thus afforded him for exercising his cruelty and 
extending his power. He occupied with garrisons the districts of 
Magnesia and Phthiotis. In Melibcea and Scotussa he perpetrated 
frightful massacres. The citizens in each of these were summoned to 
a general assembly, to answer some complaints which he had against 
them : he then surrounded them wiih his guards, who speared them 
all, anti cast their bodies into the town-moat. The cities were given 
up to plunder, and th« women and children sold for slaves.^ 

In the year n.c. 361 the Thebans were again solicited to chastise 
the tyrant, and they determined to send seven thousand men under 

(1) He had heen depoged from his office of Birotarch, on a charge of having shown 
undue favour to the Lacedicraonians in the last Peloponnesian campaign, by not 
pushing the advantage which he had gained in the battle at the Isthmus. Dio- 
dorus, XV. 72. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 71. Cornelius Nepos, in Vijf. Pelopid. 101. Pausanias, ix. 15; 
who represents Alexander to have laid an ambush for the Thebans, soon after they 
had passed ’fhermopylae. He states also, that Alexander released Pelopidas on this 
first expedition. 

(3) The Athenians advised that certain succours, which Dionysius had sent that 
year to Peloponnesus, should be carried into Thessaly, to oppose the Thebans. But 
the Lacedaemonians said they were wanted in Laconia. Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c, 1, 

8. 28. Alexander, by his imprisonment of PelopidaAi', and liberal promises to the 
Athenians, was in high favour among them at this time. Demo8l4ienes, contr. 
Aristoc. 660. 

(4) Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 29. Diodorus, xv. 75, puts the liberation of Pelo- 
pidas a year later, and says nothing of EpaminondaSr ^ 

(6) Diodorus, xv. 75. Pausanias, vi. 5. 
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the command of Pelopidas. It so happened, before the Theban 
troops set out, there was an eclipse of tlie sun, an event which was 
considered an unlucky omen among the Greeks. The expedition was 
postponed : but Pelopidas with a small band of volunteers proceeded 
to Pharsalus, and putting himself at the head of his Thessalian con- 
federates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an army double his 
own number. They fought at Cynoscephalse, and Alexander was 
defeated ; but unfortunately Pelopidas, pressing rashly forward and 
challenging the tyrant to personal combat, was overpowered by num- 
bers and slain. He was honoured with a splendid funeral by the 
Thessalians, who requested as a special favour of the Thebans, that 
he miglit be buried in their country.^ The war was vigorously- 
prosecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated Alexander 
in a second and more decisive battle, and constrained him to accept 
a peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw his garrisons from 
Magnesia and J^ht hiotis, coiilitie himself to his hereditary dominion of 
Pherae, and also become a subject ally of Thebes. Troop both of 
Alexander and the independent Thessalians served under Eparninon- 
das in the campaign of Mantinea.* 

Peace with Thebes had severed Alexander from the alliance of 
Athens; and he turned liis aiteniion to the equipment of q navy, 
chiefly witli a view to enrich himsedf by piracy. Pagasae, the port of 
Plierm, was conveniently situated for an outlet into the .Egsean sea, 
and the small islands olF the coast of Tliessaly, then belonging to 
Athens, wenj exposed to his attack. In the year B.c. 301 he took 
the island of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The next 
year he took or pillaged several other of the Cyclad isles, and made 
a descent on J’eparethus; he even defeated an Atlieuiaii fleet, cap- 
tured six vessels and a large number of prisoners, and then suddenly 
sailed into tlie Piraius, landed on the quay, and carried off considerable 
plunder. The Athenians were so incensed with their commande« 
Leostheiies, for his negligence in permitting such disasters, that they 
sentenced iiiiu to death.^ 

^ We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of 
which could not easily hf) explained without first presenting before 
the ;eader a general view of Grecian affairs, and of the relation 

(1) Pelopidas was as able an ofllcer, as Epaminondas was a general. The victory 
at Leuctra was as mucli owing to his prompt and timely charge with the Sacred 
Band, as to the main design orihcT)attle by his colleague. In other respects, Pelo- 
pida.s was one of the best characters of antiquity; a true patriot, brave, generous, 
unselfish. These qualities were perhaps not sutticientiy tempered with prudence. 
His rashness in battle (for which Plutarch blames him) cost him his life. He ig 
compared by the biographer with Marcellus, who owed his death to a similar and 
less excusable want of caution. Compare Polybius, viii. 1. Diodorus, xv. 81. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 80, 85. •Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 5, s. 4. Plutarch, in Vlt, 
Pelopid. 32. • 

(3) Diodorus, xv. 95. Demosthenes, contr. Polyd. 1207. De Coron. Trierarch. 1230. 
Polyi-enus, Strateg. vi. 2. I have already noticed the proceedings against some of 
the Trierarchs, who delegated their command on ibis occasion. Vol. i. appendix v. 
p. 308. 
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in which the various parties stood to each other at tlic lime when 
the war broke out. 

After the general peace which followed tlie battle of Mantinea, 
the Thebans found that their influence among tlic Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to the 
' severity of their proceedings against the Boeotian cities, which 
offended the feelings of the Greeks, nartly to the fears and jealousies 
of the independent states. Theban lieadship was a thing wliich they 
had not been accustomed to, and which they could hardly reconcile 
• to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism.' Accordingly, though alliance 
of the most friendly kind subsisted between the Thebans and the 
Argives, Megalopolitans, and Messenians, the last of whom owed their 
very existence as a nation to Epaminondas, the Thebans could no 
longer sway the counsels of these confederates, so as to make them 
subservient to ambitious views of their own. In the nortli, they 
were in friendly connexion with the Locrians and Thessalians ; while 
towards the Phocians they had entertained feelings of anger and 
hostility, ever since that people had refused to join them in their last 
expedition to Peloponnesus. But the principal check to the am- 
bition of Thebes was Athens, who by her maritime situation and 
resources was secure against attack, and could offer protection to 
ber weaker neighbours against Theban encroachment. Epaminondas 
had seen, that his country would never retain her ascendency in 
Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime affairs, and strove to 
compete with Athens for the dominion of the sea. The year before 
his death he made an exciting speech before the people, encouraging 
them to aim at naval supremacy, and boldly declaring that the Pro- 
pylaea of the Athenian Acropolis should be transferred to tlie Cadmea. 
A decree was passed at his suggestion for the construction of an 
arsenal and adiundred vessels of war ; and Epaminondas was actually 
tent with an armament to the jEgaea^ and the Propontis, to excite 
revolt among the Athenian allies. He succeeded so far as to drive 
an Athenian squadron from the sea, and obtain promises of alliance 
from Chios, Bhodes, and Byzantium, the same states which, a few 
years later, took the lead in the Social War against Athens.^ These 
naval projects however died witli Epaminondas; nor indeed was 
Thebes favourably situated for becoming a maritime power, unless 
she had possession of Euboea. Here again was a fruitful subject of 
contention with Athens, to whom the dominion, or at least the 
'friendship, of Euboea was of immense importance in more than one 
point of view. The people of that island had most of them joined 
the Attic and Theban confederacy against Sparta, with the exception 

(1) Diodorus, xv. 60, represents Jason as assertingi, Qtjfialov^ ‘rum 7rpa>Te<«)v /Jitj 

elvai. Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. Isocrates, De Pape, 162, 171. 
Philipp. 93. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 78, 79; who asserts that, if Epaminondas had lived longer, the 
Thebans would undoubtedly have acquired the empire of the sea. Compare 
^schines, De Fals. Leg. 42. Isocrates, Philipp. 93. 
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of the Orites, who resisted all the efforts of Chabrias to make himself 
master of their city.^ When Athens went over to Sparta, the The- 
ban interest seems to have prevailed in the island ; for Euboeans are 
luimbcrcd amon^ the troops that followed Epaminondas to Pelopon- 
nesus. Euboea itself, however, was miieh divided. Tyrants spran^ 
up in some of tlie cities, who were ready to side with cither Athens 
or Thcb(‘s, according as it suited their views. Such were Mnesarclius 
of Chalcis and Tlicmison of Erctria.2 'X'hc latter had in the year 
B.c. 300 inflicted a great blow, upon Athens, by causing her to lose 
Oropus. He assisted some exiles, sallying from Eubcea to get pos- 
session of it ; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its 
recovery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which 
the Thebans were to hold the city in trust, until the claims of the 
contending parties could be decided. Instead of this ever being done, 
the Tliebans, not liking to part with a place so desirable for the 
command of Euboea, kept it in their own hands, nor was it restored 
even at the general peace.3 

In the year n.c. 358 or 357, Euboea was tlie scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Atlienians and Thebans. It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in wliich the aid of 
Thebes was invoked against the despots Mncsarchus and Themison. 
The Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their supre- 
macy in Euboea, sent over a large force; while their opponents 
^plied for succour to the Athenians. At tliis time liardly a city in 
Euboea was connected with the Athenians, except Oreus perhaps, 
which the Spartan alliance may have brought over to them. A good 
opportunity now presented itself to recover their power in the island. 
Still they hesitated, either doubting their chaucc of success, or sus- 
pecting the sincerity of the parties who invited them : a debate was 
held on the question, when Tirnotheus starting up made that forcible 
appeal to his countrymen, which is related by Demosthenes in tl#e 
Oration on the Cliersonesc — “Are you deliberating what to do, when 
you have the Thebans in the island ? Will you not cover the sea 
with galleys ? Will you not rush to the Pirseus immediately and 
launch your sliips ? ” — The people, roused by this language, voted 
war on the instant ; and such was their zeal, aided by the patriotism 
of many wealthy citizens who volunteered to serve the office of 
trierarch, (among them Demosthenes himself,) that the whole arma- 
ment was equipped and sent off within five days. The campaign 
lasted about a month, during which there was no decisive action, bull 
a great deal of fighting and much loss of life on both sides. Tho 
general result was to the advantage of the Atlienians, who forced 
their adversaries into a^coiiventioii, by which they agreed to evacuate 
the island ; and having freed it from the presence of the Theban 

fl) Diodorus, xv. 30. (2) ^Eschlnes, contr. Ctesiph. 65. 

. (3) Xenophon, Ilellen. vii. c. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider: and com- 
pare the Oration for the Megalopolitans, voJ i. p. 210, note 1. 

VOL. II. a 
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army, and withdrawing themselves from further iul^erference, were 
regarded as benefactors, and honoured with a golden crown. The 
Eubcean cities, left to their own domestic governments, were re- 
annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and severed entirely from the 
dominion of Thebes.^ 

Such was the position of affairs, when tlie Thebans in an evil hour 
for Grecian liberty determined on taking a step, by which, while they 
gratified their revengeful feelings against their enemies, they hoped 
possibly to exalt tlicmselves at tbeir expense. This was to invoke 
upon Ihtmi the sentence of an Amphictyouic assembly. It was a 
long time since the Ampliiotyons had taken any active part in 
Grecian politics. Their periodical meetings had been regularly held 
as usual, in tlie spring at Delphi, in the autumn at Thermopylffi; but 
their attention had been conlined wholly to religious ceremonies and 
local business, without meddling in the more momentous questions 
of war and peace or other international concerns. The Theliaiis, on 
friendly terms with the majority of the Amphictyouic tribes, deemed 
it a good opportunity to revive the dormant functions of the coun- 
cil, and make it apolitical engine for their own purposes. This, under 
existing circumstances, might afl'ord an easier and cheaper means of 
accomplishing their ends than either war or di))lomacy. Accordingly 
they preferred a complaint against the Lacediemonians for their per- 
fidious serzure of the Cadmea, and induced the Amphictyoiis to 
impose on them a fine of live hundred talents. The exact time when 
this sentence was passed does not appear, but it was probably soon 
after the battle oi Maiitinca.* The fine not having been paid was 
doubled ; but tlie Lacedaemonians took no notice either of one sen- 
tence or the other. In tlie year b.c. 357 or 35f), tlie Thebans preferred 
a charge against the Phociaiis for having cultivated a portion of the 
Cirrhflean plain, which had been condemned to lie waste ever since 
the lirst^Sacred War. It is probable enough, that both thePliocians and 
the Amphissian Locriaiis had committed trespasses upon this land, 
tilling or enclosing from the waste portions which were of no value 
either to the temple or to the Pythian festival; and it might be 
these very encroachments which formed the debateable land of 
which Pausanias speaks.^ None but those in the neighbourhood 
would care really aoout the matter ; but it made a good pretext for 
complaint against people who were obnoxious on other grounds, and 
with such view was eagerly taken up by the Thebans, and periiaps 
the Thessalians. A decree passed against the Phocians, condemning 
them to a fine of many talents ; which not being paid, the Hiero- 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 7. Ailschines, contr. Ctesiph. 65, 67. Demosthenes, De Cher- 

son. 108; Pro. Mej?alopol. 205 ; Dc Coron. 250; Contr. Kid. 566, 570; Contr. Androt. 
697, 616; Contr. Timocr. 756. » 

(2) Where Diodorus (xvi. 23) narrates the charges preferred against the Lacedse- 
monians and the Phocians, he is speaking of past events, not referable to the year 
with which he prefaces the chapter. The narrative of the current year co.mmences 
with the acts of Fhilomelus. (3) Pausanias, Hi. 9. 
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mnemons brought the case again before the council, and demanded 
judgment against them for their contumacy; stating that there were 
others too whose penalties oiiglit 1o be enforced, to wit, the Lace- 
dficmonians, and that the defaulters merited public execration. 
Judgment was passed, tluit the land of the Thocians should be con- 
secrated to Apollo. 1 Diodorus, who always takes what lie considered 
the religious view of the question, says that the sentence of the 
Amphictyons was greatly approved by the Greeks. He seems to forget 
that the Thebans, for having razed to the ground Plataja, Thespiso, 
andOrohornenns, were equally liable to Amphictyonic censure; and also 
that the motives of the parties concerned in tlicsc proceedings were 
not the purest in the world. In asserting that they were generally 
sanctioned by public opinion, he most likely coidounds the time 
when the sejitenee was ])asscd with a subsequent period, when the 
proeec'diiigs of the Phocians at Delphi excited disapprobation even 
among 1 hose who were not well inclined to their enemies.^ 

TVliih; tins sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were in 
alarm lest it sliould be immediately ()ut in force, Pliilomelus, a native 
of Ijedon, and a man of high rej)utatioii among bis countrymen, 
addressed them in a tone of encouragement, urging that it was 
impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and that to 
allow tlicir laud to be taken as forfeit would not only be cowardice on 
their part, but absolute and certain ruin, lie showed the injustice 
of the sentence, and its dis[)ro})ortiou to the alleged crime ; and then 
advised them to procure its nwtTsal, which they might easily do, if 
they would assert tlicir ancient title to the jiossessiou of Delphi and 
the prijsidency of the oracle ; in support of which he cited the well- 
known lines from the catalogue of the sliins in Homer.® If they 
would only make liim their general with full powers, he offered to 
guarantee their success.'^ 

J'he Phocians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomclus to be 
their general, and invested him with absolute powers.® He proceeded. 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 23, 29. Justin, viii. 1. states the charge again.st the Phocians 

to have been, that they had ravaged tlie Bceotiau territory. If this he well founded, 
it must have referred to the part they took in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
brotus : and this would lead us to suppose, that tiie charge was preferred soon after 
the b ttle of Leuotra ; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a later period, after 
the Phocians had been admitted to the Theban alliance. But this was hardly the 
kind of olfence to be)a fit subject for Amphictyonic cognisance. I could rather believe 
the 8tor> cited from Duri^ li\ Ailunaui, i \iii. that an outrage committed by 

Some Phocian upon a Theban lady was the cause of tlie war. Pausanias (x. 2) says he 
has not been able to discover, whether the fine was imposed on the Phocians for any real 
offence, or whether it was owing to the malice of their old enemies, the Thessalians. 

(2) Demosthenes (De Coron. 231) intimates distinctly, that the Athenians, though, 
they wished well to the Phocians in the war, di.sapproved of their proceedings, by 
which he refers to their seizure of Delphi and its treasures. 

(3) Aiirap Kai *Enia-Tpo<pot ^PXOV* 

^ Ot Kvntipiaaov t-x^v Tlvff&t/d re verpfjeiraav. 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. 23. Pausanias, x. 2. 

(5) The Phocian generals were civil as well as military despots, during the period 
of their command, and are designated as rvpawoi, bwaara'u Pausanias, ill. ^0 iv. 6, 
.ffischines, De Fals. Leg. 45, 46. Athenaeus, xiii. 605. Polysenus, Strateg. v, 45. 

S 2 
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immediately to Sparta, and revealed his yilans in confidence to 'King 
Archidamus; saying, that it was the interest of Sparta no less than 
of his own country, to rescind the illegal decrees of the Arnpliic- 
tyons; that he had determined to seize upon Delphi for that purpose, 
and the Spartans ou^ht to make common cause with him. Archi- 
damus approved of his resolution; and declared that, altliough he 
could not openly cooperate with him for the present, he would render 
him secretly all the assistance in his power. He sunplied him for 
immediate exigencies with a loan of fifteen talents and some nicrce- 
na^ troops. 1 

If Thcopompus is to be believed, the Spartan king was induced 
to espouse the Phocian cause by bribes given to himself and liis queen, 
Deinicha; and a similar charge was made against tlie Ephors and 
senate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity of Spartan and 
Phocian interests, arc sufficient of tlicmselvcs to account for the 
side which they chose; though it is likely enough that some of the 
Delphic money was afterwards distributed at Sparta, as it was 
among the influential men of other states.^ 

The subsidy furnished by Archidamus, together with an equal sum 
advanced out of hia own private purse, enabled the Phocian general to 
raise a considerable body of mercenaries. Witli these and a thou- 
sand Phocian targeteers he marched suddenly upon Delphi, and took 
possession of the temple ; the Thraciclm, one of tlie five families con- 
nected with the oracle, who attempted to oppose him, lie put to death, 
and confiscated their property; then, seeing that this liad excited 
general alarm, he assured the Delphians, that, if they would keep quiet, 
they had nothing to fear.^ The news was however miickly carried 
round. The nearest neighbours were tiic Amphissiaii Locrians, who 
no sooner heard of the seizure of Delphi, than they marched against the 
aggressor. A battle took place in the outskirts of the city ; and the 
liocrialis, after losing a large number of men, were put to flight. Philo- 
aaelus, emboldened by his victory, effaced the pillars on which the Am- 
phictyouic decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every record of them ; 
at the same time he gave out, that he liad no intention of plundering 
the temple or committing any illegal outrage ; his object was only to 
rescind an unjust scutenCe against ids countrymen, and to assert 
their ancient right to be the administrators and guardians of the 
sanctuary. 

The intelligence having reached Thebes, an assembly of the people 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 24. 

J2) Pausanias, iii. 10; iv. 5. Philomelus was not in a condition to give bribes at 
this time. Whether he made promises, is another question. It is impossible to 
know for certain, either what the original intentions of, Philomelus were, or how far 
ho opened his mind to the Spartan king. After the spoliation of the^ temple had 
actually occurred, it was natural that all kinds of reports should be circulated. 

(3) Pausanias (iii. 10) mentions a story, that the Delphians were saved from a 
general gaassacre, and the women and children from slavery, by the intercession of 
Archidamus* (4) Diodorus xvi. 24. 
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was held, and a resolution passed to take arms in the sacred cause.* 
While they were yet considering in wiiat way they should proceed to 
punish the oU'enders, Phiiomeais was busy fortifying Delphi with 
a wall, and making a general levy among all the Phocians who were fit 
for military service. He gathered round him fresli bodies of merce- 
naries, by promising half as much again as the usual pay; and boldly 
pitching his camp before the city, appeared to bid defiance to his 
enemies. The number of his troops (reckoning only the regular in- 
fantry) was about five thousand. Seeing the advantage of bringing 
them speedily to action and striking a blow before all his enemies were 
united, and with the further object of enriching himself by plunder, he 
invaded and ravaged the country of the Amjdiissian Locrians. In an 
attack upon a strong fortress he received a check, and afterwards in 
a skirmish with the Locrians lost twenty of his men. Having applied 
Ly a herald for permission to bury them, lie was refused, the Locrians 
answering, that it was tlic universal custom of the Greeks to cast 
away without sepulture tiie bodies of men guilty of sacrilege. In a 
subsec|uent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of the field, and 
the Locrians, being compelled to ask jicrmission to bury their own 
dead, were glad to make an excliange. Pliilornelus, not able to bring 
the enemy to a general batt le, continued for some time to ravage the 
country, and then returned home laden with spoil.^ 

^ His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of the oracle for 
Ills cause. He commanded the priestess to deliver her prophecy from 
the tripod according to ancient custom. She demurred at first, say- 
ing that he sought to violate the ancient custom; but on his threaten- 
ing her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawful 
for him to do what he pleased. ^I'his response, which he declared to 
be perfectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to 
public view in the city of Delphi; he called an assembly for the 
special purpose of announcing it, and congratulated his friends on the 
encouragement which Apollo had given them. A slight thing which 
happened about the same time w^as hailed as a favourable omen. An 
eagle, flying over the altar, snatched up some of the tame doves that 
were kept in the temple;^ which was interpreted as a ^ign, that. 
Phi’omelus would be tlic master of Delphi. Elated now with hope, 
yet impressed with the necessity of conciliating tlie Greeks, and 
averting the suspicion which some of his acts were likely to inspire, 
he despatched select envoys to the principal cities of Greece, not ex- 
ceptfng even Thebes, to justify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, tliat, while he asserted the claims of his country to the 

(1) Diodorus (xvi, 25) says, vrapaxpnju<* cTpaTiMTar l^t7re/i\l/av. But of the desti- 
nation or proceedings of these troops we hear nothing further. The Thebans were 
not yet decided as to their course of action, and perhaps recalled the troops whom 
in the first burst of auger they had sent out. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 25. 

(3) Such an occurrence was likely enough. The number of birds that flocked round 
the temple is noticed in Euripides, Ion. lOfi, 171, 
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guardianship of the Delphic temple, lie had no design to plunder it 
of its treasures ; that he was willing to render an account of them 
to all file Greeks; and that any who chose mi"ht come and examine 
the sacred offerings, to see that their weight and number were correct.^ 
To those people who had ancient feuds with his countrymen, he urged 
the injustice of making war upon a false pretext, to gratify private 
enmity; praying that, if they would not assist him, they would at 
least be neutral. At Thebes and in Locris these remonstrances pro- 
duced no effect, but were answered by a declaration of war. Athens, 
Sparta, and some other cities concluded alliance with the Phocians, 
and gave them promises of assistance.^ Such were the events of the 
first year of the war, b.c. 355. 

To meet the exigencies of the ensuing campaign, Philomclus made 
new levies of soldiers, and to provide pay for them, exacted heavy 
contributions from the wcaltliy citizens of Delphi. Collecting all 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing show 
of strength; but if he hoped to deter his enemies from attacking 
him, he was quickly disappointed. The Locrians, eager to revenge 
their former defeat, without waiting for any auxiliaries, advanced 
against him, and gave battle at the Phsodriad cliffs near Delphi. 
Philomelas was again victorious, killing great numbers of the enemy, 
and taking a multitude of prisoners : the Locrians, seeing that they 
were not a match for the Phocians by themselves, sent to Thebes for 
succour. We have no explanation why the Thebans did not at aii 
earlier period enter actively into the war; but in this as in other 
parts of their conduct wc perceive a want of that vigorous energy, 
which they displayed in the time of Epaminondas. It is possible 
that tliey delayed commencing hostilities till Philomclus had put 
himself more completely in the wrong; and they were anxious to 
procure a solemn vote of the Amphictyons, appointing them to con- 
dVict alioly war as champions of the god. With such view apparently, 
and to counteract the efforts of the Pliocian agents, they despatched 
embassies to the various Amphictyonic states, calling upon them to 

(1) Grote^in his History of Greece, xi. 350, has the followinpr note upon the suh- 
5ect of these treasures: — “In reference to the cnp:aRement taken hy Philomelas, 
that he would exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the 
valuable property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles, the 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic inscriptions, No. 137 — 
142, vol. i. of Boeckh’.s Corpus Inscript, Grnccarum, with Boeckh’s valuable com- 
mentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and silver donatives, pre- 
served in the Parthenon, handed over hy the treasurers of the godiless annually 
appointed to their successors at the end of the year, from one Panathenaic festival 
to the next. The weight of each article is formally recorded, and the new articles 
received each year (hirtTem) are specified. Where an article is transferred without 
being weighed {a(rraOijioi>), the fact is noticed. That the precious donative.^ in the 
Delphian temple also were carefully weighed, we may ’judge from the statement of 
Herodotus, that the golden Hon dedicated by Croesus had lost a fraction ♦ f its weight 
in the conflagration of the building. (Herodot. i. 50.)” Compare the note in the 
same volume, p. 354. 

. (2) Diodorus, xvi. 27. Demosthenes (De Pals. Leg. 360) reads to the jury the arti- 
clei between the Athenians and Phocians. 
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unite in the cause of religion against the Phocians. The majority 
complied, including the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, 
Magnetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phthiots» and jEnianians ; while 
Athens, Lacedsemon, and some other states of Peloponnesus, adhered 
to the Phociaii cause. It may be inferred from the words of Diodorus, 
that a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of Ainphic- 
tyons (which must have been held at Thcrmopylap) ; and severe 
sentences were passed not ‘ only upon tlie whole Phocian people, as 
impious and sacrilegious criminals, but s})ecially upon Philomelus 
and the most prominent leaders of his party, who were condemned 
to heavy fines. It does not appear, however, tliat the Thebans were 
chosen to command the united force of the league, nor that any 
plan was agreed upon for carrying on the war with effect. ^ 

The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelus for 
prepanition. Seeing the necessity of greatly augmenting his num- 
oers, and of providing pay for them by extraordinary means, he now 
openly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and giving notice 
that the pay of liis soldiers would be lialf as much again as before, 
he invited the mercenaries, with whom Greece then abounded, to 
enlist under his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub- 
licl}^ known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of despe- 
rate fortune and character, flocked from all quarters to his camp, 
eager to share in the plunder tliat was jiromised them. Pinding 
himself at the head ot a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy’s attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 
he 'met the native troops joined by a small detacliment of the 
Boeotians; and having defeated them in a cavalry action, fell suddenly 
upon a. body of sijc thousand Thessalians advancing from tlio north, 
and defeated them separately on a cliff (forming one of the Locrian 
range of liills) called Argolas. But now the main army of the 
Boeotians, thirteen thousand strong, advanced into Locris, and pikjh- 
ing their camp opposite to the Phocian general, oflered him battle. 
Philomelus was reinforced by fifteen hundred Aclucans ; yet, ^s his 
whole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he thought it more 
prudent to decline a general engagement. The foraging parties 
ho'yever met in frequent skirmishes; and the Boeotians, having taken 
some prisoners, caused them to be led out in front of the camp and 
executed as malefactors, declaring tliat such was the judgment pro- 
nounced on them by the Amphictyons. The soldiers of Philomelus, 
enraged at this savage conduct, insisted that lie should retaliate; and 
exerting themselves to take alive as many as tliey possibly could of 
the enemy, they soon put him in a condition to do so. Philomelus 
without hesitation put all his prisoners to death. This led to a 
mutual mbandonment of a barbarous practice, which was not sanc- 
tioned by the general usages of Grecian warfare. While the armies 


(1) Diodorus, ivi, 28, 29, 32. 
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remained in this position, no action occurred worth of notice; and 
at length Philomelus found it necessary to retreat into his own 
country. He was followed by the enemy, whom he drew into tlie 
mountainous and woody regions of Parnassus, hoping to obtain 
advantage over them by his better knowledge of the locality. After 
some marching and counter-marching, he was surprised by the 
Boeotians near the city of Noon, and compelled to fight a battle with 
one division of his forces against greatly superior numbers. Here 
his troops were totally routed ; he himself lighting bravely to the 
last was driven to the edge of a precipice, from which, rather than 
be taken alive, he threw himself lieadlong down, and met the very 
death to which sacrilegious criminals were doomed by Hellenic law; 
a sign, as Diodorus thinks, lliat the vengeance of the gods had over- 
taken him. Onomarclius, liis brother, succeeding to the command, 
rallied the fugitives, and led them back to Delphi.^ 

It miglit have been expected, that the Thebans would have followed 
up their victoiy, by marching instantly to the holy city, scattering 
the remnant of their vampiished foes, and rescuing the temple from 
further pillage. Instead of this, they relieved the beaten Pliocians 
from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating t hemselves 
into Boeotia. The explanation which Diodorus gives of their con- 
duct is, that they considered the main objects of the war were ac- 
complished by the death of Philomelus ; that the Pliocians, seeing 
him, tlie author of tlicir calamities, to have been signally punished 
by gods and men, would repent of their folly and turn to wiser 
counsels. If this were so, it is one among many proofs, tliat the 
Thebans had among them at that time no able adviser. I am more 
disposed however to take Tliirlwall’s view, that the retreat of tlio 
Thebans was owing to strategic causes, the victory of Neon not 
having been so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
m^h l^s to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The proceedings in tliat city after the battle show wliat important 
results miglit have been accomplished by tlic rapid advance ol a vic- 
torious army. Among tlic national troops and counsellors of the 
Pliocians there was a moderate party, who were desirous of peace, 
dreading the consequences of opposition to so large a body of the 
Greeks, and seeing how feebly they had been supported by tlieir pro- 
fessed allies. Some liad religious scruples, and were shocked at a 
state of things, under which they were as a nation excommunicated 
from Hellenic society and brotherhood : others were jealous of the 
despotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with the licen- 
tiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarclius, on the other liand, 
felt that the only chance of honour and distinction for himself and 
Jiis family lay in the continuance of the war; liis very safety depended 
upon it, as he was personally implicated in the charges preterred by 

(1) DiodoruB, xvl. SO, 31. Pausanias, x. 2. The death of Philomelus occurred 

a. C. 354, 
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the Amphictyons* and sentenced by them to the penalties of sacrilege. 
On his side were the more bold and unscrupulous part of the Phocians, 
and the whole body of mercenaries, who saw their advantage in the 
prospect of pay and plunder. An assembly or council of war was 
convened, and Onomarchus in a powerful and well-prepared speech 
urged the necessity ot resisting the enemy, and persevering in the 
rnaniy course begun by Philomclus. His eloquence, backed by the 
support of the army, carried the day; and he was elected to fill the 
oCTicc of general with the same absolute powers wliich had been 
conferred n])on his predecessor. His first care was, to fill up the 
places of the soldiers who had fallen iu battle, to make new levies of 
mercenaries, and provide himself with an immense quantity of arms 
and military stores. TRc work of spoliation was now commenced 
on a larger scale than before. Wliatevcr donatives of brass and iron 
liianufacture he found in the temple, he converted into arms; tlie 
gold and silver he melted down for coinage, employing it not only 
for the maintenance of liis own troops, but for distribution among 
the leading statesmen of Athens, Sparta, and other cities in alliance 
with him. Experience had shown that little was to be expected from 
the voluntary exertions of these allies, occupied as they were by 
their own ailairs, or distracted by their own troubles. It was neces- 
sary to stimulate their zeal by some extraordinary means, and gold 
was profusely lavished for this purpose. But Onomarchus did not 
stop here. He employed the ample means of corruption which he 
had at his command to purchase peace from his enemies; some of 
whom he gained over to liis side, others he persuaded to be neutral. 
Among these were the Tiiessalians.^ 

The feelings of pious men were further outraged, by seeing the 
riches of the temple not only applied to purposes of war and adminis- 
tration, but lavished on amusement and vanity. Onomarchus was 
vicious ill his pleasures. Precious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken from 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the necks or encircle the brows of 
his mistresses and favourites. Philomelus had occasionally been 
generous iu this way at the expense of the god ; yet there were 
boUiids to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor dis- 
regarded. Philomelus had been mild in his domestic government, 
and gained a well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure the 
succession to his brother. Onomarchus, irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposition, seized the principal Phocians who liad either 
resisted his election, or whom he considered to be forming a party 
against him in the state, and condemned them to lose their lives and 
property. With all thi^, he was not free from the superstition of the 
age. Hif was encouraged by a dream, in which a cblossal statue, one 
of the ornaments of the temple, seemed to grow under his hands in 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 32, 33, 57. Atheneeus, xii. 532. As to the bribery at Sparta, 
iee^nte, p. 260. 
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height and bulk; which portended, as he thought, an increase of 
glory under his own generalship; whereas, in the historian's view, it 
signified that he would be an instrument for increasing the penalties 
to which his countrymen were doomed.' 

Having now raised by his exertions a numerous and well-appointed 
army, he lost no time in making the best use of it. The Amphissian 
Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated from their confe- 
derates, had no resource but in submission. Entering the territory 
of the Dorians, who were equally remote from all assistance, he 
ravaged and plundered it with impunity, lie overran Epicnemidian 
Locris, taking and occupying with a garrison the city of Tlironiuin, 
the inhabitants of which he sold into slavery. 

Whether it was at this time, as Orotc thinks, or a little later that 
he took Nicma and Alponus, is not clear. Certain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the pass of Thermopyhe, tlic access 
to which those fortresses commanded. Erom the hills of Ciiemis 
he descended into Boeotia, approaching the north-western bank of 
the Lake Copais, where stood t he ruins of Orchorneniis, once the 
first of Boeotian cities. It had been destroyed by the Thebans, 
who cherished a bitter hatred against the city for liaving sided with 
Lacedsemoii, and after the battle of Leuctra were only restrained 
from wreaking their vengeance upon it by tlie entreaties of Epa- 
minondas ; but in the year n. c. 304, having discovered a conspi- 
racy of the Orchomeniari knights and certain of their own exiles to 
overthrow tlie government, they seized the occasion, during the ab- 
sence of Epamiiiondas, to pnnisli the crime of a few citi/ams by the 
extirpation of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold blood, 
selling the women and children for slaves.® Onomarchus took 
possession of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortress 
and sallying place against the enemy. There may have been a village 
popination in Orchomenus at this time; but there is no doubt that he 
left a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications; for it continued 
to be occupied by the Phocians till the end of the w£fi\ He next laid 
siege to Cnseronea; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and his army 
being weakened by the garrisons which he had detaclicd, he was driven 
with some loss from the walls of that city, and returned into Ehocis.^ 
The inaction of the Tliebans at this period is attributable to 
several causes; chiefly to the disunion sown among tlieir allies by 
the craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had 
over them in recruiting bis military resources. Tliey had vainly 
imagined that they could maintain an army at their own cost, which 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage of 
Delphi, and they had found their mistake.^ The want of money 

(1) Diodorus, xvl. 33, 64. Atlienseus, xiii. 605. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 57, 79. Pausanias, ix. 15. Demosthenes, contr. Leptin. 490. 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 33. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387. iEschines, De Fals. 

Leg. 45. Grote’a History of Greece, xi. 360. (4) Isocrates, Philipp. 98. 
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now compelled ^liem to send five thousand men under Pammenes to 
assist the satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against the Persian 
king.' But such a number could ill be spared from a war, in which 
they had to contend against a power growing every day more for- 
midable. Onomarchus, in the year b.c. 353, commanded tlie largest 
standing army in Greece, . and was seemingly supported by the 
strongest alliances. There was but one man able to cope with* him, 
and that was Philip of Macedon; with whom a series of events, 
which must now be adverted to, brought him into eonflict. 

Alexander of Pherse, ;ifter a reign of eleven years, in which he had 
shown some vigour and aptitude for command, mingled with the 
most inlniman and savage ferocity, was murdered in his bed by 
the contrivance of liis wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
and Lycophron.“ Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly witli Ids brotlier, 
was raised to the supreme power, and having delivered their country 
from an odious tyrant, they wore at first highly popular, but in course 
of lime, as they became despotic, and rested their support upon 
the mercenary troops, they cxeilcd an opposition, which could only 
be put down by measures of violence. Tisiphonus survived but a few 
years, and at the to which we are drawing attention Lycophron 
had the sole sway. When Onomarchus opened his negotiations in 
Thessaly, Lycopliron joined alliance with him. Common sympathies 
attracted these two potentates to each other; ?md it is likely enough 
that t hey entered into a compact for mutual support in their schemes 
of ambition. Lycophron recommenced that system of encroachment 
upon the Thessalian body, which had caused them in Alexanders 
reign to invite foreign assistance. Tlic exact time when dissensions 
broke out bct^'cen tliem and the ruler of Pherm cannot, in the absence 
of liistorical information, bo clearly ascertained. There is evidence 
to warrant the conjecture, that lie had enlarged his dominions at 
their exjicuse, and got possession of some of their fortresses, as ea^’ly 
as the year 355 B.c., and tliat the Thessalians were then in a 
distressed and impoverished condition : but it docs not appear that 
any foreign aid was called in bidbre the year 353 b. c. It was then 
useless to apply to Thebes, cut off as she was from communication 
w.tli the north, and scarcely able to defend herself at home. Tlie 
Aleiiads therefore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still 
carrying on war against Athens and her dependencies, had advanced to 
besiege Methone, the last remaining possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast.^ 

(1) Diodorus, xvi, 34. 

(2) Xenophon, Ilcllen. vi. c. 4. ss. 35—37. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. .35. Diodorus, 
xvi. 14. The romantic incidents of this murder arc familiar to most teaders — how 
Thebe removed the fierce d»{? that usually guarded the chamber-how she laid wool 
upon the slairs, that the steps of her brothers might not be heard — how, when they 
hesitated at the last moment, she threatened them with discovery, if they did not mount 
the stairca.se— and how she herself held the bolt of the door, while they completed 
the murderous task. Plutarch mentions the third brother, Pitholaus, as joining in it. 

, (3) Isocrates, De Pace, 183. Diodorus, xvi. 14, 34, 35. Thirlwall (History of 
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Methone fell after a long siege ; and Philip, at ’the invitation to 
the Aleuads, inarched into Tliessaly. The course of his operations 
is not clear. It is probable that one of the earliest was against Pagasse, 
which he would be anxious to lake before the Athenians could send 
relief to it by sea. They did send a fleet, which, as usual, arrived 
too late, and Pagasce fell into liis hands.^ Lycophron meanwhile had 
applied for succour to the Phociau general, who sent seven thousand 
men under the command of Ids brother Pliayllus ; but ho was beaten 
by Phili[), and driven back from Thessaly; upon which Onomarchus, 
seeing the great importance of repelling so dangerous an adversary, 
mustered all his forces together, and hastened in person to the scene 
of action. Twice did these two generals, the ablest then in Greece, 
encounter each other in battle ; and twice was Philip worsted. In 
the first engagement Onomarchus, not trusting entirely to superior 
numbers, resorted to a stratagem difiicult and dangerous to practise 
except with experienced troops, lie had occupied some rising ground 
under a semicircular ridge ol hills. On the high cliffs wlucli flanked 
him on cither side he placed a heap of loose roclcs and a body of men 
in concealment, then descended into the plain to meet the enemy. 
They instantly attacked liim, the light troops discharging their mis- 
siles, and he by a pretended flight drew them after him into the 
concavity of the hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuously 
forward, their progress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses of 
rock hurled down among them from tlic dill’s : at that moment 
Onomarchus gave the signal, and the Phocians charging their dis- 
ordered ranks drove them back witli slaughter to their camp. In the 
midst of the flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, but coolly 
observed to those about him, that he was retiring like a battering 
ram, only to be more terrible in the reaction.^ Notwithstanding this 
vaunt, he was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that 
h(j escliped with some difficulty from the field, his soldiers (Icserting 

Greece, v. 280, note 2) rightly considers that Diodorus, in the first of the ahove-cited 
chapters, is only giving a general view of the course of events in Thessaly, and not 
speaking of any interference by Philip soon after Alexander’s death. 

(1) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 11. Philipp, i. 50. Diodorus, xvi. 31. na 7 ar in this 
passage ought to be lla-yacrdv, though the date is wrong, for Philip never could 
nave attacked Pagasee before his expedition into Thessaly, n.c. 353. Diodorus rightly 
makes the siege of Pagasae follow that of Methone; but he has evidently committed 
some mistake, for he mentions the siege of Methone twice, the right place being 
in chapter 34. See Leland’s Life of Philip, i. p. 213. Orote’s History of Greece, xi. 
365, 412. Grote thinks that Pagasae was not taken till after Pherae. But against 
this we may observe, that there actually was a siege of Pagasae, as we learn from 
Demosthenes ; but there could have been no occasion for it after Pher® had been 
surrendered. Again, had tliere been a siege of Pagasae at that time, there was an 
Athenian fleet on the coast to relieve it, and Demosthenes would hardly have 
imputed its fall to the dilatoriness of Athens. 

(2) Polyaenus, Strateg. il. 38. Thirlwall (History of^Greece, v. 281) thinks this 
anecdote should be referred to the second battle. It seems to me that^ the words 
of Philip are more applicable to a partial defeat, after which lie might contemplate 
another immediate attack, than to the severe defeat which followed, and which 
drove him for the time from Thessaly, He said these words to cheer his soldiers 
iy avTp rp ^vjp> 
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him, or l)reaking*into open mutiny. Usin" all his powers of per- 
suasion to keep the discouraged remnant in obedience, he led them 
back to his own kingdom. He was not however pursued, events 
having hap[)cncd which required the presence of Onomarchus in 
Boeotia.^ 

The diversion made by Philip in Thessaly had encouraged the 
Thebans again to try the fortune of war. They had taken the field, 
with the intention perhaps of recovering Orchomenus ; but wliatevcr 
their plans were, they were disconcerted by the rapidity of the 
Phocian general, who witli his victorious army appearing suddenly 
in Bneotia overcame them in battle, and tlieii besieged and took 
Coronea. This city was near the south-western shore of Lake 
Copais, and about twenty miles from Thebes. Tlie loss of such 
a place must have been a great blow to the Thebans, and proves how 
incapable they were at this time to defend tliemselvcs against the 
superior force of the enemy. It is not unlikely, the population of 
Coronea wore unfriendly to Tlicbes, and surrendered tlicir city 
without much reluctance : for it remained in possession of the Pho- 
cians until the end of the war, and met then with the same severe 
punishment wliich was inflicted upon Orchomenus.*'^ The campaign 
might lurtlier have been prolonged, with still more disastrous issues 
to the Thebans; but, fortunately for them, Onomarchus was recalled 
by the alarming intelligence, that Philip had again raised Ids standard 
in Thessaly.^ 

That indefatigable prince, having repaired the strength and disci- 
pline of ids army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
mination to accomplish his original purpose. Unless he could 
retrieve Ids liouour and establish his ascendency in Thessaly, it was 
all over with ulterior projects of empire. He therefore strenuously 
exerted himself to levy troops among his allies. To stimulate their 
zeal, he proclaimed that he was come not only to deliver them fr(^ 
the Plierscan tyranny, but to subdue the sacrilegious Phocians, and 
restore to the Arnphictyons their Pylccau synod.'* The Aleuads 
seconded his efforts, and in a short time his army, reinforced by the 
Thessalians, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered Ids men to wear wreaths of laurel, as 
soldiers in the cause of Apollo;^ and having raised their ardour 
and courage to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchus had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and was 
already in the Plieroean territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
the Pagasman gulf, not far from Pagasm, and within sight of an 
• 

(1^ Diodorus, xvi. 35. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pace, 62. De Pals. Leg. 375, 387, 445. 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 35. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Chersonese, 105. De Fals. Leg. 443. 

(5) Justin, viii. 2. 
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Athenian squadron under Chares, which was cruisiiig off the coast. 
It was now to be decided, whether Philip or Onomarchus should be 
the future lord of Thessaly, and perhaps of Greece. The battle was 
long and obstinate, but the fortune of Philip prevailed, owing chielly 
to the numbers and valour of his Thessalian cavalry. The Piiochms, 
broken on all sides, lied to the beacli; many plunging into the 
waves, in the vain attempt to swim to the Athenian ships, were 
either drowned or cut to pieces by pursuing horsemen. Among 
these was Onomarchus himself. Six thousand of his troops were 
slain; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea as criminals 
by the command of the conqueror. The body of Onomarclins was 
nailed to a cross. ^ Thus perished, in the fourtli year of tlic Sacred 
war, the only general who had ability enough to compete with the 
king of Macedon.2 

Phayllus, succeeding to the command, applied himself without 
delay to repair the dreadful loss which his country liad sustained, 
and to put her in a posture of defence. The flower of the Piiocian 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of tlie- force which 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standards. 
To obtain speedy succour was indispensable. Phoois might bo 
attacked by all her enemies at once. The Macedonians miglit ])ene- 
trate the straits of Thermopylm, while the Thebans and Locrians 
invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, could 
employ the same means which his predecessors had done, and those 
he did not neglect: but for new levies of soldiers some time would be 
required, and every moment was of importance. He therefore sent 
pressing messages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his otherallies, represent- 
ing the urgency of the peril, and imploring immediate succour.*'* 

The Athenians in the beginning of the war, notwithstanding their 
treaty of alliance wiiii the PJiocians, had lent them no military aid. 
They llhd been themselves impoverished and weakened by the Social 
War,^ and were still engaged in a harassing contest with Macedonia. 
Their interest in the Phocian quarrel was remote ; and that any 
danger to the liberty of Greece was to be apprehended from it, was 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 35. Pausanias, x. 2, states that Onomarchus was killed by his 
own soldiers, attributing the defeat to his cowardice and incapacity. As to this, and 
as to the punishment of criminals by drowning, see Wcsseling’s notes on the passage 
in Diodorus. 

(2) The ability of Onomarchus is sufficiently proved by his acts. The loss of the 
battle is attributed by Diodorus to his inferiority in cavalry. It would seem, that he 
had acquired experience as a commander in the Leuctric war. PolyaBnu.s (ii. 3S) 
relates a stratagem of his, which must have occurred at that period. The Thebans, 
under Pelopidas, were besieging Elatea. Onomarchus opened the gates of the city, 
brought out the old men, women, and children, and in front of them drew up the 
whole force of the heavy-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive the Phociaiis to despair, 
withdrew his army.— This reminds one of the old taie of Phoc^ (^^esperation, 
already cited from Pausanias (ante, p. 234). 

(.3) Diodorus, xvi. 36. 

(4) Isocrates, De Pace, 163. This oration was composed at the close of the Social 
War. 
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a thing which th5 most acute politician could not have dreamed of. 
It appeared iu a short time, that the Phocians, so far from needing 
foreign assistance, were more than a match for their adversaries. 
We may be surprised that after tlie successes of Onomarchus,-when 
the Thebans were so enfeebled as not to be able to defend their own 
territory, the Athenians should not liave taken advantage of the 
occasion to attempt the recovery of Oropus. This may serve to 
show both the military weakness of Atlnuis, and the supinencss of 
licr people. The siege of Pagasa?, so soon following the capture of 
Methoiu*, alarmed them a little on their own account, and they sent 
a lieet to relieve it, wliich, as already mentioned, arrived too late. 
Now however, when Pliilip, having destroyed the army of Onomar- 
chus, was ready to march witii an overpowering force to Thermopylfe, 
the magnitude of the crisis became apparent ; and it needed not the 
urgent appeal of Phayllus to convince t)ic Athenians, that they 
themselves were deeply concerned in checking Pliilip s further pro- 
gress. Should he succeed in passing the barrier of southern Greece, 
the road was open not merely to Piioeis but to Athens. Tlieir own 
sailors, cyi^witnesscs of the batth^, must have brought them the 
earliest iutclligeucc. Prom the Phocian envoys they would learn, 
that Pliayllus was unable to hold the pass unassisted. Roused at 
once from their lethargy, the Atiieiiians voted the required succours, 
and shipped them o/f with the utmost expedition for the straits of 
Thermopylae The land force consisted of live thousand infantry and 
four hundred horse, commanded by Nausicles. These, properly sup- 
ported by the Phocians, would be suflicient to guard the pass, so 
long as tlie Ifcct, keeping commViiid of the sea, preventea Philip 
landing troops in their rear. Succours came also from Peloponnesus ; 
a thousand Lacedaemonians, and two thousand Achaeaus.^ 

Philip immediately after his victory proceeded to the reduction of 
PhersD. This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the prir^e 
object of the expedition. Pherae, garrisoned by tlie troops of Lyco- 
phron, would be capable of holding out for some time ; and it might 
be policy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence, if it 
were merely for tlie sake of obtaining better terms. There could be 
no chance for him however of ultimate success, cut off as he was 
from all hope of assistance : he therefore capitulated, receiving per- 
mission for himself and his brother Pitliolaus to retire with their 
mercenaries from Thessaly. ' Two thousand soldiers were carried 
over by them to the Phocians. Pherm was surrendered to Philip, 
who abolished the dynasty to which it had so long been subject, and 
established a free or popular government. After this he marched to 
Thermopylae ; but lindjpg on his arrival that it was strongly guarded 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 37. Tlie cost of the Athenian armament (according to Demo- 
athenea, De Fals. Leg. 367) was more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate outlay of individuals as well as the public. We cannot doubt however that the 
Athenians received money from Phayllus. 
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by Athenian troops, he retreated without making ‘any attempt to 
force the pass. Thus did the Athenians by a prudent and timely 
effort (more than once made tlic subject of eulogy by Demosthenes, 
and cited by him as an example for imitation), avert from themselves 
apparently a very serious danger.^ 

Thiiiwall, in his History of Greece, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip from Thermopylm was owing to any fear of. the 
Athenians ; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of termi- 
nating the war so soon ; had this been so, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly : it was to his advantage that the Sacred 
Ty ar, which was wasting the strcngtli of the Greeks, should be kept 
up some time longer; he advanced perhaps at the request of the 
Thessalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Tlier- 
mopylaj.2 There are, as it appears to me, very fair grounds for the 
suspicion of the learned historian ; though I am less inclined to con- 
sider that Philip could have forced the pass against the Athenians, 
than that he purposely delayed his own advance, deeming it prema- 
ture at that moment to carry lus arms southward. The motives of 
his conduct are to be looked for in the affairs of Thessaly, and in his 
relations with the people of that country. 

The proceedings or Philip in Thessaly are but imperfectly known 
to us. Tliat he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in that 
country as to be a sort of Tagus, exercising both a military and 
a political authority, is certain : the steps by which lie arrived at that 
power are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we learn from 
Diodorus, that Philip, by his generous services to the Thessalians- in 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the freedom of their cities, 
secured their grateful cooperation in his own wars.^ Thcopompus 
attributes much of the popularity of Philip to his good comp^uioii- 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the Thessalians were addicted to 
ipiemperance aud debauchery, he followed the bent of their humour, 
which indeed was quite natural to liim, as he was himself a hard 
drinker, fond of loose pleasures, coarse wit, and buffoonery ; he there- 
fore lived among them freely, and by thus making himself agreeable, 
he attached them to him more strongly than by Ins profuse liberality.* 
Isocrates, writing at the end of the Sacred War, tells us that tlic 
Thessalians had become so attached to Philip as to put more confi- 
deuce in him than in their own countrymen Demosthenes, having 
reference to the issue of that war, says they regarded him as a 
saviour and benefactor : ® and wc know that they altcrwards assisted 

(1) Demosthenes, Philipp, i. 44. De Coron. 23G. De Fals. Leg. 3G7, 397, 413. > 

(2) Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 283. 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 14. KaTeTroAe/urio-e rovv rupdvvouvf Kat TaZ? ndXea-iv uvciKTn^f*' 

fievoe Ttjif fjLeyd\tiy evvotav tlf rowr t)cTTa\oi)v ev^dei^ciTo’ 

fierd ravra TtpdBe&tv dei <Tvvay(ovi<Trfif to'^ev. 

(4) Theopompus, apud Athenieuui, vi. 2C0. Compare iv. 1G7; x. 435. Polybius 
censures Theopompus for his injustice to Philip. Lib. viii. 11, 12. 

(.5) Isocrates, PWlipp. 86. (6) Demosthenes, Do Covon. 240. 
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him ill Thrace ;*tliey chose him for their general in the Ampliissian 
war, and followed him to Chmronca ; and their ambassadors supported 
the Macedonian at Thebes against Demosthenes.^ On the other 
hand, we are told bj Justin, that Philip, after the victory of Pagasm 
requited his Thessalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy ; that 
ho took hostile possession of the very cities which liad furnished him 
with auxiliaries; that he sold their women and children by public 
auction, and Spared not even the temples or the houses in which he 
had been hospitably entertained. - This statement, wliich may be 
regarded as an exaggeration, coincides in some measure with an 
anecdote of Polymnus, who relates, that Philip came to Larissa to 
destroy the- liouses of the Aleuads ; that he soilght by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to seize their persons; 
and that the ]>lot failed by the discovery of one Bcescus:^ some 
additional confirmation is afforded by another passage of the same 
author, in which he gives an account of Philip’s general policy towards 
the Thessalians ; stating, that he contrived a means to subdue them 
without making any open war ; that, finding tlicy were divided among 
themselves and the different cities continually quarrelling, — for ex- 
ample, Peliniia with Pharsulus, Larissa witli Pherce, — he interfered 
from time to time on behalf of those who solicited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortifications ; his plan was always 
to take the part of the weak against the strong, to support the 
lower against the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues 2 
by such arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly.'* Light is thrown 
on this by the war whicli undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Ilalus, n. c. 347 — 34G, in which Philip es^used tlie cause of the 
Pharsaliaiis, and gave tliem tlie city after its capture.® And it 
appears also, from divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of 
Philip’s acts were unpopular among the Thessalians, or at le^t 
excited murmurs and complaints; for instance, his garrisoning of 
their towns, and his appropriation of their public revenues; that 
during the first few years of his connexion with them he had ’some 
little diflBculty in keeping them under his command, and resorted 
occasionally to harsh measures ; and that at last he divided the 
country into tetrarchies, placing his own creatures in the chief 
towns, to ensure their dependence on himself. 

From these various statements, if we distinguish the different times 

(1) Demosthenes, De Cherson. 93. De Coron. 237, 246, 277, 298. Isocrates, 
Philipp. 97. (2) Justin, viii. 3. (3) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, a. 11, 

(4) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 19. 

(5) Demosthenes, Orat. ad. Epiat. 152. De Fals. Leg. 352, 353, 391, 392,. He says 
of the 11 aliens, *EfcX/;Xai/T^< xai uvriararof ft 7r6A<f avrtov 7^70^6. TsOCrateS Says, 
Philipp. 86. Tfii^ TToXetev r&v nepi rov roirov iKelvov Tcir /atw rair ewep7«<riaic irpop rtjv 
avTov ffvfjfJaxictv npocr^Krat, rav <r0o6pa Xwirot’*irav awTOw uvatTrarovv nenoitixev, 

(6) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15; ii, 21, 22. De Cherson. 105. Philipp, ii. 71; Ul. 
117, 119; iv. 148, 149. Orat. ad Epist. 1.53. De Coron, 241, 324. De FaU.Leg. 424, 
444. Athenifiiis, vi. 249, Harpocration, sub. t. dcKadapxia. 

VOL. II. T 
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and circumstances to which they have reference*, and make due 
^owance for high colouring and exaggeration, we may gather, not 
indeed nh exact series of historical events, but a probable view of 
the course of things. 

Philip, when he entered Thessaly, never meant to put down the 
tyrant;i of Pherm and then quietly go away; nor to set up the 
Aeuads or any other aristocratical family in the place which that 
dynasty had usurped. He intended to conquer Thessaly for himself, 
and to use it as an instrument for ulterior purposes. But such 
conquest was not achieved by tlie defeat of Oiiomarchus, nor yet by 
the capture of Pherae and Pagasie. It was not even certain that, if 
he advanced into Phocis and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
Thessalians would afterwards follow him into Attica, or assist him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.' There was not much 
reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that people.^ 
It was necessary to bring them entirely under liis rule, before he 
made any attempt against the Greeks south of Thermopylae. How 
was this to be accomplished ? Partly by conciliation and persuasion, 
partly by coercion and force. He must make the Thessalians under- 
stand that Macedonian protection was indispensable to them. With 
such view it was good policy to let the Phocians gather new strength; 
and it was better also to let Lycophrou and Pitholaus retire with 
their adherents to a place of safety, than entirely to uproot the 
regnant house and remove all fear of their return. He knew again, 
that the same nobles who had invited him to expel the tyrant would 
be dissatislied with his own assumption of power, though to the 
mass of the people it might not be so unacceptable. He therefore 
made it his business to court favour with the less wealthy classes, 
even with the Penestee,^ who formed part of the army; and strove 
to elevate them at the expense of the nobility. The expression of 
Hiodorus, that Philip restored freedom to Phersc, may be literally 
true and he may nave established in tliat city a species of demo- 
cracy. The Aleuads, who expected that Pherai would be given up 
•either to themselves or to parties in connexion with them, wore 
indignant at Philip’s conduct; and gave utterance to their resentment 
in complaints and threats, the more loud and vehement, as they were 
able with some justice to urge, that, while he was meddling with 
the internal affairs of Thessaly, he was neglecting his engagement to 
prosecute the Pbocian war. A party was formed against Philip, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pace, 60. De Coron. 276. De Fals. Leg. 444. iJ.ev 

avrtp TO 0ctto\£5v,, Koi «t>€paro< irp^rov hu <Tvvt\Ko\o\i0ouv. The Pherseans were un- 
willing to follow him even against the Phocians, to put an end to the Sacred War. 
iiluch more would they have been reluctant to assist him in a private war of his own. 

(2) Demosthenes, contr. Aristocr. 657. 

(3) Theopompus mentions one Agathocles (a Penest) who amused Piiilip by his 
flattery and jesting powers, and was employed by him to corrupt the Perrhsebians, 
and manage his affairs in their country. Athensus, vi. 260. 

(4) Tp n6\u Tijv l\eu^«a«ov utrodout, Diodorus, xvi. 38. 
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and ifc became necessary for him cither to intimidate his opponents, 
or to destroy their power and influence. Strong measures were 
immediately adopted, such as those indicated by Justin and-Polymnus. 
Larissa was the stronghold of the Aleuads ; and Philip^ while he 
insulted and degraded the members of that ancient house, would 
take care not to leav'e so important a city under their control. Of 
the manner in which he proceeded to foment the divisions among 
th(‘ diU'ercnt cities of Thessaly, we have no further particulars than 
those wbich have been already stated, llis operations at Pagasse 
must have been among the earliest at this period. He there took 
possession of the shipping and naval stores, and speedily turned 
them to account against the Athenians, sending out cruisers to 
plunder their allies and seize the merchant vessels in the iEgfcan. 
A Macedonian squadron made a descent on Lemnos and Imbriis, and 
took some Athenian citizens prisoners : another made a valuable 
prize of some mercliantmeii off the southern coast of Euboea, and 
afterwards enttn-ed the hay of Maratliori and carried off the sacred 
galley. The Athenians now discovered that not only their distant 
possessions, but those near home, were in danger. Philip had for 
seven or eight years been attacking them in Macedonia and Thrace ; 
now ho was tlircatening even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an 
assembly held at the close of tiie year 352 B.c., delivered his first 
Pliilippic, ill which he specially notices these piratical excursions of 
Pliilip, and the damage which they had done to Atliens.i He makes 
however no allusion to the place in which such expeditions were pre- 
pared ; and it is likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip in 
Thessaly were at this time wholly unknown to liim. One of the 
advantages resulting to Philip from his occupation of tlic gulf of 
Pagasie was, that it excluded the Athenians from communication 
with 3^hcssaly by sea, \vhilc it enabled liim to carry on liis int rigues 
in Eubfca, and to menace the neighbouring islands, SciathuSr Halcm- 
iiesus, and Peparethus.* He also gathered a considerable revenue 
from the customs and harbour-dues of Pagaste, wliieh lie took into 
his own hands under the pretence at first of reimbursing himself for 
the expenses of the Avar, and afterwards of maintaining a sufficient 
war esi ablishment for the defence of the country. To secure these 
advantages to himself, he kept the city strongly fortified, and occu- 
pied it Avith a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the affairs of 
the Plierman kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetos and 
Perrluebians.^ Those tribes had perhaps asserted their independence 

' (1) Demosthenes, Philipp, i. 49, 60. 

(2) Straho, ix. 430, 437. Demosthenes recommends these islands as winter quar- 
ters for the standing forcetwhich ,he proposed to establish for the annoyance ef 
Philip’s cofpt. (Philipp, i. 49.) The importance which Philip attached to this posi- 
tion partly appeals from the complaints in his letter. (Epist. Philipp, 159.) Compare 
Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. 120; iv. 133. 

(3) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. Mayvitrap de Kat Uep^ai/ioiovs Kai Ila/ovat Karierpaw- 
ratf Kai ffttVTac vTrtjKoowc atirovt 

T 2 
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of the Thessalians, and refused to lend any assistance in tlie war 
against Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretence of 
augmenting the securiry of Tliessaly, but in reality for the purpose 
of strengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, whicli ho 
fortified and kept in his own possession, was conveniently situated 
on the iEgtean coast above ilic bay of Pagasoed The Perrlnebiaus 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest au 
entrance to Thessaly was secured.* These proceedings occupied 
Philip until tlie autumn of the year n.c. 352, .when he entered upon 
a Thracian expedition, which kept him actively engaged for about 
a twelvemonth; at the end of which lime he fell ill, and wasr obliged 
to return to his own kingdom.^ During his absence the aristocraiical 
parties began again to make head in Tiiessaly, and to intrigue against 
liim. Exciting topics easily presented themselves — his retention 
of their cities and revenues, his arbitrary innovations, and his inten- 
tion to set himself up as a tyrant (no better than tliose of Pheroc) 
under the mask of a protector. Philip’s partisans on the other hand 
were not idle : they reminded the people of his past services, and 
promised that he would take the earliest opportunity of chastising 
the Pliocians and restoring the Pykxan congress. Notwithstanding 
all their efforts however, the opposite party obtained a partial success, 
and adverse votes were passed in some of the cities, asserting their 
own independence, calling upon Philip to abandon bis fortification of 
Magnesia, to make restitution of Pagasee, and the like.'* Things Iiad 
taken such a turn, that the presence of Philip was required to over- 
awe the malcontents, and restore confidence to his party. It hap- 
pened fortunately for him at this crisis, that an attempt was made 
Dj the exiled Pitholaus t6 recover his power in Phcrtc. Philip’s 
adherents seized upon this as a pretext for calling him into the 
country. Accordingly about the middle of the year b.c. 350 lie re- 
entered Thessaly: his mere approach was sufficient to frighten away the 
intruder ; and all that remained for him to do was, by liberal promises 
and politic measures to consolidate his power and popularity.® lie 

(1) Grote thinks there was no city called Majniesia, but that this name denotes 
the region only, (History of Greece, xi. p. 425, note 3.) It looks as if a city were 
spoken of in Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 13; 4>cpffr, na 7 ao-«c, Ma-^vriaiav, irdvO’ vv e/Sou- 
Aero eiirpenltrav rpoirov. And also in Polyaenus, Strateg. vi. 2. 

(2) Herodotus^ vii. 128, 172. (3) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 13; iii. 29, 

(4) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15, no7a<7dr dtratreXv ainov eltritf Kai 

Mayvrtcriav KeK(a\vKacrt The verb K€Ko}\vKa<ri has reference to intention 

only. The Thessalians endeavoured to prevent him hy remonstrance. Compare 
Olynth. ii. 20, 21. In the first of these passages he calls the Thessalians 

fievoi. In drawing our inferences from what Demosthenes says, we must make 
allowance for the inaccuracy of his information, as well as for other things. That 
there were meetings and debates in Thessaly, is indicated hy the passages. De 
Cherson. 105; Philipp, iv. 149; Ouk rfv uo-^aAer \tyetv OerraKi^ji rd fPjXiirirov, 
trvvevittirovBorov rov irXijOovv tou GcTTaXwi; rtp rovt 7vpdvvovv }:icl3a\tiv •^iXimrov 
avToXf Kai riji/ tluXatav uiro^ovyat. Here there is no doubt an exaggeAition of the 
truth, for the sake of an antithesis with what follows. 

(5) Diodorus, xvi. 62. The attempt of Pitholaus was so opportune for Philip, that 
Thirlwall suspects him of having connived at it. (History of Greece, v. 807.) Pitho- 
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was then preparing for the Oljnthian war, on the issue of which 
Imiig such important consequences; and he was glad to enlist under' 
his standard the horsemen of Thessalr. Many of them he kept per- 
manently in his pay ; and, as victory and reward attached them to 
their commander, they answered the double purpose of strengtliening 
his army and securing his ascendency in their native land.^ 

I have carried the reader a little out of chronological order, to 
give a clearer view of Thessalian alhiirs ; and I now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred War. 

Pliaylliis, relieved by his allies from the pressure of immediate 
danger, spared neither trouble nor expense to reestablish his own 
military force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
profusely than Onomarchus had done, he now melted down the golden 
ingots of Creesus, a hundred and seventeen in nuniber, and weighing 
two t alents each or nearly ; also the female statue and golden lion, 
and three hundred and sixty golden beakers, whicli together weighed 
thirty talents. All these were converted into coin.^ The produce 
enabled him to make s[)ccdy levies of troops, and he was soon strong 
enough to take tlie field in Bocotia. He was there defeated in a severe 
engagement w'ith the. Thebans near Orcbomciius, in another on the 
banks of the Cephisus, and in a third by Coronca. It is not unlikely 
that the Thebans had advanced to besiege one or both of these cities, 
and that Phayllus liad come to their relief, llis army, beaten in open 
field, took refuge within the walls, and the Thebans, unable to follow 
up their victory, retired. Shortly afterwards Phayllus made an 
incursion into Epicnemidian Locris, and reduced all the cities into 
his power, except Aryca or Naryx, from which, after it had been 
betrayed to him in the night time, he was driven out again with 
some loss. Leaving a force before it to carry on the siege, he re- 
treated into Phocis, but, while be was encamped near Abte, he was 
surprised by the Thebans, who attacked him in the night and killed 
a considerable number of his troops. Elated with this success, they 
advanced further into the Phocian territory, ravaged a large tract of 
it, and carried off a heap of plunder: returning however through 
Lo'^ris to raise the siege of Aryca, they w'erc suddenly attacked and 
put to the rout by Phayllus ; after which he took the city by storm, 
and razed it to the ground. Thus had he brought to a creditable 
issue a campaign chec^uered with many reverses, when he was over- 
taken by a consumptive disease, wliich, after long and painful suf- 
fering, terminated fatally B. c. 351. In the manner of his death the 
ancient historian sees tlie visitation of heaven. He was succeeded 

laus however may have had a powerful party in Pherae, who thought the occasion 
favourable for their coup d’elut. We have seen that the PhersBans showed reluctance 
to follow F^iilip to the Sacred War. Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 444. 

Theopompus, apud Athen. iv. 107. Ol iraipot ai^roD iK iroWwv roiriav 
9vvcppvr]K6rev‘ ui piv yap avrriv tTjv OcTTaAiac, ol Otf Ik T»}r aXArjv 

LWddov. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 50, and Wesseling's notes. Herodotus, i. 50, 51. 
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as general-in-cliief by Phalacciis, son of his brother Onomarchus, 
who, being a minor, was put under the guardianship of Alnaseas, 
a friend of the family.* 

During these last occurrences both the Thebans and the Phociaus 
sent succours to^ their respective allies in Peloponnesus, wiierc the 
Lacedictnonians had commenced war against Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene. The details of this I have given in another appendix. 

The war was renewed by Mnaseas in Bceotia; but he having been 
killed in a night-combat by the Thebans, Pha]a3cus himself took tlie 
command. A cavalry action occurred ncar'Chmronea, in which the 
Phocians were worsted ; yet still they kept tlie field in the enemy's 
country, and 'at one time had succeeded in taking Chscronea, but 
were again driven out by the Thebans, who now, reinforced by their 
troops returned from Peloponnesus, resolved on attempting a diver- 
sion, by which, if they could not free tlieir own country from the 
presence of hostile garrisons, they would at least retaliate the 
miseries of war upon their opponents. Accordingly they invaded 
Phocis, and meeting with no resistance, laid waste the greater part 
of it with fire and sword. One of the smaller towns they captured, 
and returned laden with spoil into Bceotia.^ 

Notwithstanding all the elforts of the Thebans, they were unable 
to dislodge their enemies from the Boeotian fortresses, from wliicii 
they made continual incursions, and threatened tiicm with further 
Conc[uest. It is probable that the mercenaries were employed in this 
foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend their 
homes. The Theban troops, consisting chiefly of heavy-armed 
infantry, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the most part peltastse ; this may account for the number 
of Theban victories in the field: but the mercenaries were quicker 
in tlxAv movements, easily rallied, and more efficient in desultory 
figHitiiig. Besides, the Theban army being composed of citi/.ens, 
their losses were not easily repaired ; while the Phocian general was 
continually recruiting his numbers, as all the fighting men in Greece, 
who could find no better way to employ themselves, repaired to his 
camp for enlistment. Thus did the Thebans become every ^ear more 
and more embarrassed by the war, which at the end of live years, 
instead of having accomplished the deliverance of Delphi, had re- 
duced them to contend with their neighbours for supremacy in 
Bneotia. About 350 or 349 n.c., such was the low condition of their 
finances, that they applied to the Persian monarch for a subsidy, and 
received from him a present of three hundred talents, which they 
shortly afterwards requited by sending a thousand men undcf 
Lacrates to assist him in the reconquest of Egypt. Yet even this 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 38. Pausanias, x. 2; who says the disease of Phayllus was the 
fulfilment of a dream, in which he fancied himself to be like a certain skeleton 
atatue, which had been presented to Apollo by Hippocrates the physician. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 38, 39. 
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assistance did not enable them to achieve any important advantage 
over their enemies ; and the war was kept up only by a repetition 
of petty skirmishes and mutual predatory incursions.^ In the annals 
of Diodorus three consecutive years following tlie Persian loan 
present a perfect blank; but his silence will not warrant us in 
assuming that there was an entire cessation of all warlike operations. 
We know that before the close of the war the Phocians had taken 
Corsiae, a city in the north-eastern part of Boeotia,^ and also the 
fortress of Tilpliossacum.^ And yet Diodorus never mentions the 
taking of either of these places, tliough he casually alludes to the 
former as being in the possession of the Phocians.'* We collect also 
from other sources, that the war was carried on both in Piiocis and 
Bceotia ; nor is it at all likely, either that Plialajcus w^ould keep his 
paid soldiers inactive in their quarters, instead of employing them to 
annoy the enemy and gather plunder, or that the Tliebaiis would sit 
contentedly at home while then* territories were overrun and pillaged 
by the Phociari general. The progress of the war was altogether to 
the disadvantage of the Thebans.® 

In the summer of 348 b. c., the Tliebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phocis, and gained victory of no great im- 
portance at Hyampolis. lieturning home by Coronoa, they encoun- 
tered the army of Phaleecus, and were defeated with considerable 
loss. !Not discouraged by this failure, they again entered and ravaged 
the cnemy^s country, and again on their return suffered defeat.® We 
sec by their style of warfare, that the Thebans knew’ but little of the 
improved method of besieging fortresses, which Philip had so success- 
fully employed ; or they were destitute of the means of carrying on 
such operations. Annoyed and harassed though they were by 
hostile garrisons in Boeotian cities, they make no vigorous attempt 
to reca])ture them ; but cau only resort to the old system of ravaging 
the land of their adversaries. • 

But while Phahecus kept his ground in Bocotia, and conducted 
the war there with success, liis power w'as under/nined by an adverse 
party at home, who excited the people against him. It seems that, 
as the spoliation of the temple was regularly continued, and the 

(1) lUodorus, xvi. 40, 44. (2) Pausanias, ix. 24. 

(3) Situated on a mountain of the same name, a little to the easjt of Coronea. It 
■was called also Tilphossium, or Tilphosinm. There was a fountain issuing from it, 
called Tilphosa, and near it the tomb of the prophet Tiresias, who died after drinking 
its waters. Straho, ix. 41 1, 413. Pausanias, ix. 33. 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. SS. In the same way he makes no mention of the taking of 
Nicaea and Alponus. 

(5) Isocrates, Philipp. 93. jEschines, contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De 

Coron. 231, De Pals. Deg. 386, 387. Kopei^eiav sat r6 TiX- 

^bxraaiov, Kat tovv i^v Ntwe#' unei\f]<pe<rav auTto^, Kai i/idofsijKOvra Kai diaKocriovt 
uir€KT6v€<rot lirl rtf 'HivKeiif, Kai rponaiov elertjKet, Kai inTroKparovv, Kai KUKwy 
TrepteitTT^Kct We have no further historical information concernirig 

the capture of Tilphosseeura and the aftietirs at Neon and Hedyleum, which Demo- 
sthenes alludes to as incidents well known at Athena, 

(6) Diodorus, xvi. 56. 
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treasures every year more and more sensibly diminished, tlie moderate 
Phocian statesmen and tlie bulk of the people viewed the affair with 
increased displeasure and alarm. The former generals had given great 
offence by apparelling tlioir wives, mistresses, or favourites, in some 
of the choicest ornaments of the temple, such as the celebrated 
necklaces of Helen and Eripliyle.^ Phayllus had bestowed a golden 
ivy-wreath, a present of the Peparethians to Apollo, upon some 
favourite girl, a flute-player ; and he introduced her with this wreath 
to play the flute at the Pythian games ; but the audience would not 
permit her to appear.^ The Phoeians were a simple people of pri- 
mitive habits and tastes, insomuch that even the better classes used 
to keep no servants in their houses, but thc«younger members of a 
family waited upon the elder. They were therefore a little scandalised, 
when the wife of Philomclus had two female domestics to attend 
upon licr ; and far more so at the number of slavessoon afterwards 
brought into the country, who could only subsist (it was thought) by 
eating the bread of the poorer citizens.-* Yet with all their luxury 
and extravagance, and with all the shock which it gave to Pliocian 
prejudices, tlie generals by means of their militiVry po\vcr, and by tlic 
success which usually attended their arms, had silenced the murmurs 
of the people. But at lengtli it became obvious to every eye, that 
the fund which had supplied their prodigality would in no very long 
time become exliausted;* and the Phoeians in alarm began to ask 
themselves — *‘What will the Greeks say, when all the Delphian 
treasures are actually gone ? and what means of defending ourselves 
shall wc have then — Fear thus drove them into a condemnation of 
measures wliicli they liad so Jong either sanctioned or tolerated. 
Phalfccus, at the suggestion of one of his followers, liad dug for a 
concealed treasure iu the very centre of the temple, under the 
groulid of the prophetic tripod. There was a traditional belief, 
founded upon two verses in Homer,® that immense riches lay under 
the stone floor of Apollo ; and here tlicy expected to find them. The 
soldiers however, who began to excavate the ground, were stopped 
by an earthquake, which terrified all present : it seemed as if Apollo 
had given a solemn warning, that the violators of his sanctuary would 
soon be punished. The enemies of Phalajcus were encouraged to 
try, an impeachment against him; and they accused him before the 
people of having embezzled the sacred treasures; To have charged 

. (1) Diodorus, xvl. 64. Athenroiis, vi. 231, 232. 

, (21 Athenasus, xni- C05; where other instances are quoted from Theopompus. 

(3) Athenaus, vl 264. 

(4) Demosthenes, so early as 349 b. c., speaks of the Delphic fund as beginning to 

be exhausted: xp^ptaai ^wK^aiv. Olynth. iii. .30. Compare Olynth. i. 

16. iEschines (De Fals. Leg. 45) partly attributes the Vuin of the Phoeians to the 
failure of money to pay their troops ; urrop/^ ware/n* 

ir$o<p6pt]<Tav rd vtrdpxox/ra. 

(5) Iliad, ix. iOi: ^ ^ ^ 

Ovi* oaa XuiVoc oi/3dc a</ »;Topoc evTor l-tpyet 

fpoi/3ov 'ArroWaavof ITvtlor vvi trerpriicvt}. 
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him with experi^iiig them in the prosecution of the war would have 
been palpably unjust. A distinction therefore was drawn between 
their application to public and to private purposes. The people, 
considering that PliaWcus had wasted tlie funds on objects of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity, passed a vote of condemnation, and 
deposed him from Lis office. Three generals were elected in his 
room. Dinocrates, Callias, and Sophanes, with instructions to make 
a searching inquiry into the misapplication of the sacred fund. An 
account was demanded of the persons through whose hands it had 
passed. Tiic chief manager was one Philo, who, not being able to 
render any account, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accomplices. They were all put to death; 
the plunder which they had taken, at least udiat remained of it, was- 
restored, and brought into the public exchenucr. It was computed, 
that the aggregate of treasure, which had been taken from the 
Del])hic temple since the beginning of tlie war, amounted in value to 
more t han t(‘n thousand talents.^ 

There could he little doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
property not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
national, would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
outcry against the Phocians in Greece. No one luid ever been known 
before to lay sacrilegious hands upon the Delphic temple. The 
penalty which Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well-known matter 
of history.^ Tlic proposal of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, to 
borrow money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a fleet, had 
never been acted upon, thougli it may have given rise to that clause 
in the treaty of peace, which provided for the security of the sacred 
trearuires.^ Jason, as w^e have seen, was suspected of designs upon 
Delphi, and liis death was hailed wuth joy by the cities of Greece.* 
A scheme is attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating through Epirus 
into Pliocis, and seizing upon tlie temple ; and it is related that^ in 
order to get a footing on the Epirotic coast, he entered into an 
alliance willi the Illyrians, and assisted them to restore Alcetas the 
Molossian to his kingdom ; but the project was not carried any 
further.* Now liowcvcr the whole accumulated wealth of the 
sanctuary had been swept away by a people who ought most especially 
to have been its guardians and protectors. Such were the reflections 


(1) Diodorus, xvi. 56. Paiisanlas, x. 2. (2) Ante, p. 236, 

(3) Ante, p. 240, Compare Thucydides, i. H3; ii. 13. A borrowing of the sacred 
monies, with the intention of returning them, miglit upon an occasion of necessity 
be unobjectionable, and ev<jn proper. Thus the Amphictyons made a loan to Clf- 
sthenes. (Isocrates, irepi ’AlrtSoattof, s. 248.) The advice of Hecataus to the Mile- 
sians (which they rejected) to take the treasures at Branchidoe, more resembles the 
proceedings of the Phociair generals. (Herodotus, v. 30.) 

(4) Anti, p. 252. 

(5) Diodorus, xv. 13. Other acts of sacrilege perhaps caused him to be suspected 

of a design on Delphi; for example, his plunder of the temple at Agylla, ibid. 14. 
iElian,Var. Hist. i. 20. He may, notwithstanding this, have been impudent enough 
to rebuke the Athenians in the manner related by Diodorus, xvL 57. ,• 
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likely to be made in Greece; and the Phocians T?ere filled with 
gloomy forebodings at the prospect before them. 

Their fears were soon to be increased by more alarming intelligence. 
The 'Fhebans, worn out by a calamitous contest which tliere seemed 
no hope of terminating by their own unaided efforts, determined to 
apply for succour to tbc king of Macedon. This fatal step was taken 
in the year b.c. 347. Until then it does not appear that the 
Thebans had ever desired his interference : fear or pride may have 
prevented them from seeking it. But the continued encroachment 
on their territories ; the insults to which they were daily exposed by 
marauding incursions, which not only weakened tlieir sway over the 
cities yet subject to them in Bceotia, but rendered it unsafe to leave 
tlieir home except witli an armed force ; again, the shame of yielding 
to an adversary whom they once despised, and a burning desire of 
revenue, overcame every other feeling. It was just what Pliilip 
himsclt' had most anxiously looked for. The Thessalians had been 
long pressing him to take arms in the cause of the Ampliictyons ; 
but the united petition of the Thessalians and Thebans would invest 
him with a still more august character, and enable him to terminate 
the war more easily. It excluded also the possible contingency 
of a junction between Thebes and Athens, leaning to some peaceful 
settlement of the Pliociau (|uestion.^ lie did not hesitate therefore 
a moment in accepting the invitation of the Thebans ; and a solemn 
engagement was entered into betweam them, and ratified by their 
mutual oaths, by which Philip bound liimself, with due support 
from Jiis allies, to accomplish the deliverance of Delplii, the punish- 
ment of the impious Phocians, and the restitution ot the Ainj)hicty- 
onic congress.* Diodorus says, that he sent a small body of troops im- 
mediately into Boeotia, as an earnest that ho was sincere in the cause.*"* 
It is certain that Parmenio led an army this year into Tiiessaly, and 

E rojpeded at the request of the Pharsaiians to besiege Halus. He may 
ave sent a few troops across the gulf of Pagasm to Euboea, and 
thence to Boeotia, Their presence may have encouraged the Thebans 
to try another invasion of Phocis, in which they inflicted son\e loss 
upon the enemy, surprising and dispersing a large body of them who 
were engaged in erecting a fortress near Abac. The greater part of 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron, 231. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Lc(?. 443. De Pace, G2. 

(3) Tijirlwall (History of Greece, v. 340) says, the total silence of the orators 
renders this stcatement of Diodorus suspicious; and that such an indication of 
IHiilip’s design must have excited attention at Athens. On the other hand I may 
observe, that Philip from the first held himself out as the professed enemy of the 
Phocians, and would not allow them to be included in the treaty. It was only sug- 
gested by ^schines, that he would turn out to he their friend at the last. Moreover, 
it is likely that Philip would be eager to secure the 'I'hehjms to his alliance by some 
early demonstration of his goodwill. The words of Diouorus are: ‘O de 

opivv r'rfv rairecvoxrtu avrwv, Kai ^ovKofiCuov t« AeyKTp<K« (ppovfjfiara Vy<rT6iAa< 
Bo/wtCv, ovk uXiyovf inrfaretXe aTpariwrat, avr6 fj.ovov 0uXa tto^icvOc to 
ufj treptopay to fxavreiov aeo’vXnfx^yov. I agree with Thlrlwall, that the ovk should 
be omitted. 
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the Phocians escaped ; but five hundred, who fled for refuge into the 
temple, perished bj an accidental fire which consumed the sacred 
edifice.’ 

Kutnours of Philip’s hostile intentions having reached the Phocian 
govcrninent, embassies were sent instantly both to Athens and to 
Lacedspmon, praying for assistance. The most effectual means of 
averting the threatened danger was to hold the pass of ThermopyliC, 
as before, which could not be done without the aid of a powerful 
naval force. The Phocian envoys offered to put tlie Athenians in 
possession of the three fortresses, Alponus, Thronium, and Nicma, 
which commanded the entrance to Thermopylae. A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxenus to 
receive those i)laces from the Pliocians, and ordering an equipment of 
fifty galleys and a muster of all their citizens fit lor service under 
thirty years of age. Proxenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys 
to the Malian gulf, applied to the commanders of the fortresses, 
requesting them to be delivered up to him according to promise. 
Unfortunately howxver, the revolution which had taken place in 
Phocis prevented the completion of this arrangement. It seems that 
Phak‘cus, after his deposition from office, still retained his command 
over the mercenaries, whose confidence he possessed ; and retiring 
from Phocis, (if indexed he w^as not abroad when the revolution 
happened,) took up his quarters as before with the troops in Bocotia. 
The commanders of the fortresses in Locris as well as Beeotia were 
his officers, and devoted to his cause. When the order came from 
home, to deliver up the Locriaii cities to the Atlienians, Phalaecus 
regarded it as an act of hostility to Jiimself, rather than a measure of 
defence against the common enemy; and so much did be resent it, that 
he not only refused compliance with the order, but threw the Phocian 
envoys into prison, and insulted the Athenian heralds who announced 
the truce of the Eleusinian mysteries. This happened in the moi^h 
of Boedromion (September), 347 B-C. Soon afterwards Archidamus 
arrived with a thousand Lacedflemonians, and offered to guard the for- 
tresses; but Phalmcus declined the offer, telling him to mind his own 
business, and not trouble himself with that of tlic Phocians." Notwith- 
standing this answer, the Spartan king remained for some time with 
his allies ; and the Athenian fleet, which had been sent to the straits, 
was kept stationed at Oreus, to act as occasion might require.^ 

Thus by the dissensions of the Phocian people, happening unfortu- 
nately at a most critical time,the Athenians were prevented from occupy- 
ing Thermopylae, the only measure which could prevent the destructive 

' (1) Diodonis, xvi. 58. I^raosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 391, 392, 395. 

(2) Alscljines, Dc Fals. Leg. 45. The rupawoi there mentioned are the officers of 
Phalaecus. As to the whole of this passage, the reader may profitably consult Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece, v. 367. Grote, xi. 622, 523. Compare also .Xschines, De 
Fals. Leg. 83. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 364. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 365, 389, 444. Diodorus, xvi. 69. 
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inroad of Pliilip. There was time enough however to rectify this 
false step. The pass might yet be defended : the Phociaii native 
troops and mercenaries united could form an army of twenty 
thousand men ; and, if well supported by their allies, would not be 
vanquished very easily. Philip was aware of this, and with liis 
usual prudence studied how he could smooth his way to a certain 
and easy conquest. His plan was to withdraw the Athenians from 
the Pliocian alliance, by concluding a separate peace with them • and 
lest before tlie termination of the war they should change their 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitful promises, and lead 
them into a false security, till it should be too late to save the 
Phocians from ruin. That this was the general scheme of Philip, 
and that it was ably and artfully accomplished by iiim, is certain. As 
to the details of its execution — and how far he was assisted by the 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen — there 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to the want of liistorical in- 
formation.^ 

Already liad Philip, even early in tlie year 317 b. c., caused it 
to be indirectly communicated at Athens, that he was desirous of 
peace. According to AEschincs, the intimation was (irst made by some 
Eubocan envoys, who came to Atliens to settle terms of peace on their 
own account.- But not much attention was paid to them. After the 
capture of Olynthus the Athenians, exasperated against Philip and 
terrified by his successes, passed vehement resolutions against him in 
the assembly, and sent envoys to Peloponnesus and elsewhere to 
warn the Greeks of the danger which threatened them from his 
ambition. This was the occasion upon which iEschiiics went to 
Arcadia, and addressed a violent Philif)pic to the Ten Thousand at 
Megalopolis.* About the same time Timarchus made his motion, 
prohibiting, on pain of death, tlie carrying of arms or naval stores to 
Pl\ili||.* Eubulns and his friends, who represented the peace party at 
Atl: lens, beginning now to see danger from Macedonia, looked to a 
reconciliation witn Thebes as their best security, and would gladly 
have taken measures to bring it about. IJiibap[)ily tlie feelings of 
the two people were so embittered against each other, that an 
amicable adjustment at this time was impossible,* and it was soon 

(1) The materials for the history of these proceedings are chiefly derived from the 
speeches of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Embassy and the Crown, in which 
the orators not only frequently contradict each other, but are not always consistent 
with themselves. We cannot therefore safely assume as true any one-sided state- 
ment in any of these speeches, which is not supported by some collateral proof or 
strong probability. There are many points of contention between them, ratl>.er of 
a private and personal than of a political or historical bearing. Tliese I have gene- 
rally passed over, confining myself to the prominent and most important features of 
the embassies and negotiation*. (2) AC^hines, De Fal*. Leg. 29 . 

<S) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 344, 426, 427, 438, 439. Aischlnes, De Fa^s. Leg. 33, 
( 4 ) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 433. 

<5) iEscliines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosth. De Coron. 237. Demosthenes him- 
self was inclined to the same policy. iEschines, Dc Fals. Leg. 42, 46, 47. Demosth. 
De Coron. 281 
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discovered that •there were no better hopes from the rest of the 
Greeks, who ‘could not be made to understand, that tlic eause of 
Atliens a^^ainst Macedonia was one in which they were much inte- 
rested themselvesd Under these cireumstances a renewal of Philip’s 
pacific overtures met with a more favourable reception. He so con- 
trived it, that they came through the mouth of Athenian citizens. 
One Phrynon, complaining at Athens that he had been taken by a 
Macedonian privateer during the Olympian truce, got himself 
to be sent to Philip in the quality of an ambassador, to recover 
the ransom which he had been compelled to pay.^ Ctesiphon 
was sent with him, and brought back a report, not only that the 
ransom had been restored, but that Philip professed the greatest 
goodwill towards Athens, that he had reluctantly engaged in hos- 
tilities with her, and was anxious to put an end to them. Tliis report 
having been well received by the people, Philocrates moved that 
PJiiiip should have permission to scud a herald and ambassadors 
to treat fur peace. The motion was carried without op])osition : 
but the war party were still determined to try their strength, and 
they preferred an indictment against Philocrates, charging him with 
having passed a measure contrary to the spirit of tlie Athenian laws, 
lie was defended by Demosthenes, and acquitted, the accuser not 
obtaining a fifth ])art of the votes.® It was evident that the current of 
feeling at Athens was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them of 
numerous possessions, bad entailed on the Athenians a loss of fifteen, 
liundred talents ; and the late conquest of Chalcidice had imperilled 
theirdominions in the Chersonese.^ Athenian prisoners too had been 
taken in Olynthus ; among them latrocles, who was afterwards am- 
bassador; The friends of these men, taking advantage of the general 
feeling, presented a petition to the assembly, requesting that their 
case might be considered. The appeal liad its effect ; and the people 
consented that Aristodemus the actor might be sent to Macedonia^to 
see what could be done on behalf of the prisoners, and to ascertain 
what Philip’s intentions were on the subject of peace. The com- 
mission was somewhat irregular, but the professional character and 
celebrity of Aristodemus rendered him a sort of privileged person,® 
He was absent for some time, engaged very likely f together with 
Neoptolemus the actor, who obtained similar leave of aoseuce) in the 
Olympic festivities of Dium. His report was, that Philip had the 

•. (1) iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 38. Demosthenes, De Coron. 231, 233. 

(2) There is a difliculty about the Olympic truce spoken of in the passage of 
JEschinea, De Fals. Leg. 20. It has been conjectured that it may refer to Philip's 
Olympic festival at Dium. Thirlwall is inclined to that opinion. But see Grote, 
History of Greece, xi. 513, note 3. 

(3) jEschines, De Fals. Leg. 29, 30. Contr. Ctesiph. 62. This statement is made 
hy iEschines alone, but it iJ abundantly clear that Demosthenes was at this time in 
favour of ;peace, having been disheartened by the result of the Olynthian war. 

(4) jEschincs, De Fals. Leg. 37, Demosthenes, Olynth, iii. 36, Philipp, i, 52. D© 
Syntax, 174. 

(5) Argumentum ii. ad Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 335. 
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most friendly disposition towards Athens, and wished io become her 
ally. Neoptolemus came back with the same story : the appearance 
of latrocles, who had been liberated without ransom, tended to con- 
firm their statements.^ 

Yet, notwithstanding these assurances of Philip's desire for peace, 
the time passed on without his making any direct overture, or send- 
ing any herald or minister to Athens. The Athenians, having once 
entertained the hoj)c of peace, became impatient for its consumma- 
tion ; and their anxiety was still further increased by the suspicious 
conduct of Phalmcus, and the apparent weakness of the Phocinu 
government. At length, upon the motion of Philocrates, a decree 
was passed, that ten ambassadors sliould be sent to Macedonia, to 
open a treaty of peace, and discuss the terms witli Pliilip. Thus was 
accomplislied, by the agency of the same Philocrates, who continues 
henceforth to take tlie lead in every step of this negotiation, the very 
thing which Philip had been contrivii\g, viz. that the first formal pro- 
posal for peace should come from tlie Atheniaus. Ten ambassaclors 
were chosen accordingly — Demosthenes, Ailscliines, Arislodemus,Ctesi- 
phon, Plirynon, latrocles, Philocrates, Dcreyllus, Cimoii, and Nausi- 
cles — to wliom was added Aglacreon of Teiiedos, as representative 
of the allies. Their instructions were, to ascert ain positively whether 
Philip was desirous of peace ; and if he were, to bring ambassadors 
from him with power to conclude it.^ 

A herald was sent before the ambassadors, to procure them a safe 
conduct. They did not wait however for liis return, but, liaviiis; 
sailed to Oreus in Euboea, they crossed over to ITalus, then be- 
sieged by Parmenio, and obtained permission to pass through Ins 
lines to Pagasm, from whicli they pursued their journey to Larissa, 
and there meeting the herald, proceeded with all the speed they could 
to the Macedonian capital, and obtained an interview witli the king. 
Tbi# was early in the year 840 n.c. The transactions of the em- 
bassy are chiefly gathered from jEschincs, who entertains us with a 
good deal of gossip about the journey, and what passed among the 

(1) jEschines, DeFals. Leg. 30. The order of these events is taken from yEschinos, 
and may perhaps be correct. Demosthenes appears to differ from him in this only, 
that he makes Aristodemus to have first mentioned tlie subject of peace. (De (’onm. 
232.) This indeed is not absolutely inconsistent with the account of v'Escliines ; and 
it is not clear that either of them pretends to give accurate details of the whole ])ro- 
ceeding. Compare Demosthenes, Dc F.ils. Leg. 344, .371, 443. From the st.ateinonts 
of the two orators one i.s strongly induced to suspect, that some at least of these 
men, Phrynon, Ctesiphon, Aristodemus, latrocles, and Neoptolemus, were from the 
first acting in corrupt concert with Philip. Phrynon, if we can believe Demosthenes, 
was a man steeped in infamy. (De Fals. Leg. 412.) Neoptolemus, after the peace, 
sold all. his property in Athens, and went to live in Macedonia. Demosth. De Pace, 
158, 59. Diodorus, xvi. 92. 

(2) Argumentum ii. ad Demosth. De Fals. Leg. Tlf/i^Trouo-/ toiJtoi;? elr Mukc- 

iovtav, iva fjLatiuxriv el /JLer /SouXerat elpiivni' ayetv 6 <Pt\i7r7rov‘ ko* 

icTrtv, evf^Kai Trap’ ai/rou trpto'/3e«r tovc roi/v opKovt.^ .^schines 

states, that Demosthenes was proposed by Philocrates; and that, to obtain the 
services of Aristodemus on the embassy, he being under an engagement to appear on 
the stage in certain Greek cities, Demosthenes moved in the council, that envoy* 
should be sent to procure his release from the penalties. De Fals. Leg. 30, 
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ambassadors in •private, but omits much that we should have liked to 
know about more important matters. We are told about the offen- 
sive conduct of Demosthenes towards his colleagues, and his entire 
failure and breaking down in tlie attempt to address Philip : we 
Lave an account also of the speech made by .dilschincs himself on the 
same occasion, in which he enlarged upon the ancient connexion be- 
tween Amy litas, Philip’s father, and the Athenians, and the grounds 
upon which his countrymen maintained their right to Amphipolis.^ 
Of the reply which Philip made to the ambassadors we learn nothing 
more, than that it was addressed mainly to the arguments of 
^schines; though wc arc assured that ho astonished them all by 
his good memory and powers of speech ; and still further charmed 
them by his hospitality and politeness at the banquet. The end of it 
was, the ambassadors brought back a letter from Philip to the Athe- 
nians, in which he assured them that he was (iesirous both of peace 
and alliance with Athens, that he was inclined to be her friend, and 
he would have stated expressly what service he meant to render her, 
if he c^uld have been sure of being her ally. The terms of peace 
which he offered were, that both parties should retain what they 
possessed; which of course scoured to Philip all his previous con- 
quests, and, owing to a want of lirmncss on the part of the Athe- 
nian envoys, enabled him to retain conquests which he made between 
that time and tlie conclusion of the treaty. Philip gave them to 
understand before they left him, -that he was about to march against 
Cersobleptes ; yet no stijiulation was made on behalf of that prince, 
though he was an ally of Athens : Philip only promised, that pend- 
ing the negotiations for peace, he would not attack tlie Chersonese. 
Whether anything passed between them on the subject of Phocis 
and the Sacred War, we are not informed. 1’he ambassadors re- 
turned homo with a Macedonian herald about the first of Elaphebo- 
lioii (March). Philip’s envoys were to follow shortly, to settle •the 
terms of peace at Athens,*'^ 

A formal report of their proceedings was made by the ambassadors, 
in the manner required by Athenian law, first to the council and 
afterwards to the popular assembly. Demosthenes, rising after his 
colleagues, moved the formal grant of safe conduct and hospitality 
to the Macedonian herald and ambassadors ; and further, t hat the 
presidents of the council should, as soon as the ambassadors arrived, 
appoint two consecutive days for holding an assembly to deliberate 
on the questions both of peace and alliance. He moved also, as he had 
already done in the council, for the usual compliments to the Athenian 

• 

(1) See as to all these particulars Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 842. Grote, xL 
529. Leland’s Life of PhiKp, ii. 58. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 353, 354,392,421. De Halonn. 83, 85. .ffischine*, 
De Fa,ls. Leg. 31, 32, 33, 89. Contr. Ctesiph. 63. Demosthenes not only denies that 
^schines spoke to Philip about Amphipolis, but says he betrayed his country’s 
interests by not doing so. Here his enmity somewhat perverts his judgment; far he 
must have kndwn, that Philip vrould never restore Amphipolis to Athens. 
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ambassadors — a vote of thanks, and invitation to di’nner in the Pry- 
taneum. The ministers of Philip, three men of high distinction in 
their own country — Antipatcr, Parmenio, and Eurylochus — arrived 
a few days after ; and tlic eighteenth and nineteenth days of Elaphe- 
boliott were, on the motioh of Demosthenes, appointed for discussing 
the questions of peace and alliance with Philip. Demosthenes him- 
self paid marked attention to the Macedonian envoys, entertaining 
them handsormdy at his own house, and taking care that suitable 
places and comfortable seats were provided for them at the Dionysian 
festival.^ 

At the time when tlie embassy returned, there were assembled at 
Athens the deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had probably 
been sent for on the occasion. To them Aglacreoii of Tenedos made 
Jiis report ; and they on behalf of tlieir constituents passed a reso- 
lution, which, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it be- 
hoved them, liaving regard to the interests of their whole empire, 
duly to weigh and consider. Two clauses only of this resolution are 
preserved to ns, by quotation in the speeches of iEschiues. One 
declared * — ** that, whereas the people of Athens were deliberating 
on the question of peace with Pliilip, and the ambassadors werp not 
yet returned, whom the people had sent into Greece to rouse the 
states in defence of Grecian liberty, it was the advice of the confe- 
derates, that, after the ambassadors had arrived and made their re- 
port, the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be held accord- 
uig to the laws for debating on the question of peace : and whatever 
the people should decide, that should be agreed to by the confede- 
rates,” The other clause recommended ^ “ that any of the Greek 
states should be at liberty within three months to become parties to 
the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar of record and 
taking the oaths.” These clauses are made by uEschines the founda- 
tioji ’lof grave charges against Demosthenes — namely, that by fixing 
an early day for the assembly, for which it was impossible the Athe- 
nian envoys could return in time, he excluded all chance of benefit 
from their mission to the Greek states ; and further, that, by opposing 
the last clause of the resolution, he prevented his countrymen acting 
in concert with the Greeks, which would have been attended with 

(1) ^schinea, De Pals. Leg. 34, 35, 3G, 42. Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 63, 64. Demo- 
sthenes, De Fhls. Leg. 414. De Coron. 234. Aischines says, Demosthenes played a 
practical joke upon him and his colleagues. On the journey home he challenged 
them to speak, it they dared, in praise of Philip to the people. Ctesiphon and him- 
self accepted the challenge, and in making their report talked about the good looks 
ind agreeable manners and pleasant companionship of Philip ; Demosthenes then 
got up, and reproved them for wasting the time of the assembly with idle chitchat. 
Machines in the later speech, but not in the former, says, that Demosthenes moved 
for an assembly to be held on the eighth of Elaphebolion, day sacred to ^Esculapius, 
Uid usually kept as a holiday His object is to prove the great anxiet)t,of Demo- 
sthenes to hurry on the peace. It is very possible that such a day may have been 
proposed, in the expectation that the ambassadors would arrive in time for it. There 
{s no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of the peace, 

(2) jEschines, De Pals, Leg. 35. (3) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 
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tills great advantage, that, if Philip afterwards violated the treaty, 
they must liave made common cause with Athens. Demosthenes in 
answer to tlie charge asserts, ‘ that there was lio embassy at this 
time to the Greek states, for the Greeks had all been tried long ago ; 
and it would have been disgraceful to invite the Greeks to make war, 
when they were treating with Philip for peace: and he puts the fol- 
lowing dilemma — “ Por what purpose could you have been sending 
for the Greeks at tliat crisis ? To make peace ? But they all liad peace. 
To make war ? But you were yourselves deliberating about peace.’* 
The dilemma is a bad one for this reason, that the embassy had been 
sent to tlie Greeks before any negotiation for peace was opened with 
Philip. Yet the answer of Demosthenes tvas, I believe, suBstan- 
tially true : for the embassies to rouse the Greeks against Philip had 
been despatched six or eight months before, that of .Slschines to 
Peloponnesus perhaps even earlier; and although it is possible that 
some of the envoys had not returned by the month of Elaphebolion, 
it had been pretty well ascertained, by the reports of those that had 
returned, and from other sources, that no assistance was to be ex- 
pected from the Greeks ; in fact, all thoughts of it had been dropped 
at Athens, and the people had, partly on that very account, been 
driven to seek for peace. This does not rest upon the assertion of 
Demosthenes alone. iEscliines justifies his own conversion, from a 
strenuous opponent of Philip to a warm advocate of peace, upon the 
ground that none of the Grecian states would help Alliens in her 
unequal war — that tlicy were all either on Philip’s side, qr indifferent 
as to the issue of the contest.^ Under these circumstances, although 
the synod of allies might think proper to revive this somewhat 
stale question of a Greek combination, and to notice tlie possible 
contingency of some good result turning up from the embassies, 
it cannot surprise us that little attention was paid to it by the 
Athenians. Demosthenes, in naming a day for tlie discussion of flie 
peace, fixed it witliout any reference to a resolution which would 
have postponed it indefinitely ; and no objection was raised by any 
one. The ambassadors had very likely arranged with Philip at Pella, 
that an early day should be appointed for the conference witii his 
ministers : and Dcniostliencs was desirous that tlie treaty should be 
concluded as soon as possible, in order that Philip might have no 
time for making further conquests. 

Tlie first assembly was held on the appointed day, the eighteenth, 
of Elaphebolion. Antipater and his colleagues attended, and wer^ 
introduced to the people in due form. The questions for discussion, 
as prepared by the presidents of the council, were read : so was tho 
resolution of tlie confideracy, A motion was made by Philocrates, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 23.3. Omtc yap »,i/ vpetrfieia irpoc unt<Tra\iji^vfi 

Tore rwv 'EWtjvtav. We must take notice of the word totc. There was no negotia- 
tion then on foot, no embassy whose return was looked for. 

(2) iEscliin^s, De Fals. Leg. 38. 

VOL. II. U 
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embodying the terms of peace which Philip was willing to grant. In 
tlie denate which followed, many points were hotly contested between 
the different speakers. One was, whether there sliould be peace 
only, peace and alliance with Philip. Another was, whether the 
Phociaiis and Halians should he ineludcd in the treaty. Pliilocratcs 
in his decree had inserted a special clause for their exclusion, whicli 
he knew to be desired by Pliilip ; but the sense of tlie meeting was 
against him, and .dEscliines as well as Demostliencs opposed the 
clause.^ A discussion arose also upon tljat recommendatioji of tlio 
allies, by which the Greek states were to have the option of becom- 
ing parties to the treaty. According to iEschines, all the 8p(?akcrs 
(including liimsclf) were in favour of it ; and it was tlie general 
opinion, that the alliance witli Philip should be postjioncd until tlic 
Greeks had an opportunity of declaring themselves.- .Many objec- 
tions were raised to the terms offered by Philip, which, it u as said, 
involved concessions disgraceful to Athens, such as the rclinf|ijisli- 
nient of Arnpliipolis, Cardia, and other places of right belonging to 
her. Eubulus told the peoj)le what he considered the plain liuOi, 
that they must either go down to the Pirycus immediately, ])ay a pro- 
perty tax, and convert the tlieatrie fund into a military one, or vote 
for the decree of Pliilocratcs.^ Notwithstanding his admonition, tiu' 
vehemence of anti-Macedonian orators made an impression on tin 
assembly. 

The next day Demosthenes endeavoured to allay the ferment which 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the proffered 
alliance of Philip, pointing oat to them the true position of things, 
that it w'ould be imprudent as well as inconvenient to postpone the 
question — that it was one which concerned them and their allii^s only, 
not the whole body of the Greeks — and that there was no ncccssily 
for jieople who were not at war wdlh Philip to enter into a tiTaty of 
peace with him.^ At tlie same time he insisted that all tlie allies of 

(1) Thnt yEschiiies opposed the decree of Philocrates on the first day, is stated by 
I)omosthencs, De Fahs. Leg. 345; and this was probably the chief ground of his 
opposition. Grote however thhiks dillorcntly. See his reasons, History of Greece, 
xi. 546. (2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph, 63. 

(3) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 37. 38. Demosthenes, De Pace, 63. De Fals. Leg. 4.14. 

(4) Demosthenes asserts (De Fals, Leg. 315, 385), that he supported the resolution 

of the allies. If by this he meant the clause.s quoted by iEschines, the assertion is 
not credible, .since by his own showing (De Coron. 233) there could have been no use 
in supporting them; nor does he pretend in the later speech, where he replie.s to 
iJEschines, that he did support them. It is possible however, that he refers to some 
other suggestion in tho decree which i.s not preserved, or to some general words 
recommending a fair and equitable peace. In tlie first passage, kfxov ry rwv tri-M' 
fjidxoiv cvvri’yopovvrot doyjjiart Ha'n'tjv ottwc icrtf Kui diKata yivt]Tai TTparrovTor, 

the latter clause is explanatory of tho former; so that it signifies, “ when I, in con- 
formity with the resolution of the allies, laboured to m|,ke the peace equitahle and 
just.*' In what particular equitable and just, he does not say ; he may ff fer either 
to the question of including the Phocians, or to some other which is not mentioned. 
We gather nothing definite from it. Nearly a.s vague is the assertion at page 3S.'>. 
He affects however to disclaim all participation in the decree of Philocratcs, which 
is too improbable to be believed. Common experience shows how easy a thiTig it is, 
to misrepoit what a man has said some time ago. 
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Athens should comprehended in the treaty, condemning as unjust 
and impolilic the proj)osal of Philocrates to exelude tlicPhocians and 
Halians. Aeschines spoke to tlic same ell’ect, \)nt still more strongly, 
and in the strain of Eubulus, sliowing tlie folly and danger of carry- 
ing on war without adequate means — ^reproving those speakers who 
by unseasonable counsel would hurry on the people to tiieir ruin — 
and revniiidiiig them that, although the peace offered by Philip might 
not be the most lionourablc in the world, it was not more disgraceful 
than the war had been. The result was, that an amended decree 
was (jarried, omitting the obnoxious article which excluded the Pho- 
cians and Italians, but in other respects coinciding with the original 
motion of Philocrates. It established peace and alliance between 
Phili[) and the Athenians and their respective allies, and secured to 
each i)arty ail sucli territory and dominion, whether acquired by con- 
quest, or otherwise, as each actually possessed at the timed 

To give anything like a history of what passed in tliese assemblies, 
one has to choose between the conflicting statements of the rival 
orators, t reject as entirely false the assertion of Aeschines, ^ that 
there was no d(jbate on the second day, notwithstanding the evidence 
which lie produces of a decree of Demosthenes, wliicK restricted the 
business of that day to taking the votes, in the fli’vSt place, the 
pcoof olfered is sus})icious and doubtful ; and in the next place, the 
1‘act is iucoiisistciit with otiicr statements of his own. Let us see 
liow the matter stands. Demostliciics accuses him of having spokea 
against Ifliilocrates on the first, day, and in his support on the second 
(lay. Aischiiies says : he could not have been guilty of this, because 
there was no speaking allowed on the second day, by reason of the 
decree which he produced. Now, supposing that there was a decree 
wliicli prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that the irregu- 
larity miglit be committed, perhaps encouraged by the people, or at 
least not objected to. Alscnincs should have produced a witness^to 
])rove tliat ihere actually was no speaking, rather than a documen- 
tary piece of evidence which only shows that there ought to have 
been none, and is but an argumentative denial of tlie fact. It ap- 
pears that he came prepared to meet the charge, and therefore wc 
might expect better proof. But further ; according to his own state- 
ment, it is certain that this decree was not acted upon : and next to 
certain, that there was a debate on the second day, in which jLschines 
spoke more strongly in favour of tlie motion of Pliilocrates than he 
had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon,^ that on the first day all the orators (including himself) sup- 
ported the recommendation of the allies, to bring the Greek states 
into the treaty; that,^hen the assembly broke up, the general 

(1) JEscbifiea, De Pals. Leg. 36—38. Contr. Timarch. 24. Contr. Cteslpii. 63, 64. 
Demosthenes, De Halonn. 82, 83. De Coron. 234. De Pals. Leg. 354, 386. That an 
attempt was afterwards made to bring all the Greek states within the protection of 
the treaty, appears from the oration De Halonn. 81. 

(2) De Fals. Leg. 36. (3) Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 

u 2 
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opinion was, that it was not advisable to conclude an alliance with 
Philip, till it could be done in conjunction with the Greek body. If 
so, what caused the people to change their opinion tlie next morning ? 
How came they to pass tlic decree for alliance as well as peace? 
There must have been another debate ; and that there was one, is 
clear from iEschines himself, who says that Demosthenes addressed 
the assembly. He says indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter very 
short ; by simply telling the people that Philip would not have peace 
without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipatcr (with whom he was iu 
concert) in support of liis assertion, he forced the assembly to pass 
the decree of Philocrates. To suppose however that Demosthenes 
could have carried his point in this off-hand way, is out of the ques- 
tion. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggeration. 
The fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the people, over- 
throwing the argument that no one could Imve done so, and the 
change of opinion to which they were brought is a strong circum- 
stance to prove that there was a regular debate. But again, jBsciiincs 
says,* he sided on the first day with all the speakers who advised 
postponement of the alliance with Philip. He says also,* that lie 
advised the measure which was ultimately carried. These two state- 
ments arc irreconcileable, except on tlie supposition that he spoke on 
both of the assembly days ; for on the first he was (by his own ad- 
mission) a dissentient to one of the most important articles, and, as 
this ultimately passed, he must Iiavc supported it on the second day. 
Thus by his own sliowing iEschincs stands convicted of paltering 
with the truth. I do not hesitate therefore in accepting tlie state- 
ment of Demosthenes to tliis extent, that jEschines, in the assembly 
held on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, spoke decidedly and strongly 
in favour of the amended decree. 

Os the other hand, it appears to me that Demosthenes, when he 
accUses jEschines of having entirely shifted his ground on the 
second day and given disgraceful advice to the Athenians, deals un- 
fairly with his adversary, and misrepresents the import of wdiat he 
really said.* The position of things at the beginning of tliat day has 

(1) Demosthenes said, “ they must not dissever the alliance from the peace.” Ou 
7 fip ^0»} heiv Utroppr^ifat Tfjt elpZ/i'n? av}xpaxiav. jEschines says, he remembers 
his using these words, on account of the harshness both of the idirase and the manner. 

(2) Cont. Ctesiph. 63. To^ry doypan avvetirelv 6p.o\oy(v. 

(3) .^schines, De Fals. Leg. 38. 'Op,o\uyta avp^ovAevaat rep 

7rp6v ^iXiwirov Kai rf/v trwOtffOai, t]v av vvv alo'xpui' vopi^eti ovdeTcwnoO 

ayj/dpevov oTrXtov, i-yat 6*i ravrrjv tlvat noWep KaWio) rov iroKtp.ov. Compare 

the same Oration, p, 49; and Contr. Timarch. 24. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 345, 346, 439. The assertion that iEschines pve 
this disgraceful advice in the presence of the Greek envoys is an aggravation of the 
charge, which is not very material in itself, but has gi^Ien rise to some difficulty; 
since jEschines positively denies that any Greek envqys had arrived in Athens, and 
boldly challenges Demosthenes to name them ; and it has been thought to be incon- 
sistent with the denial, given by Demosthenes himself, to the fact of there being any 
negotiation with the Greek cities. (See ante, p. 289.) It does not seem to me, that 
the presence of some Greek envoys at Athens is inconsistent with that denial. They 
may have brought refusals to cooperate with Athens ; or they may have been sent 
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already been stated. In the previous debate the more violent orators 
of the war party liad talked about Marathon and Salamis, and the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and the dut^ of upholding Grceian 
liberty ; themes proper and pertinent enough on some occasions, but 
so often enlarged upon and misapplied by third-rate speakers on the 
Athenian platform, that sober-minded statesmen must have been 
licartily sick of them. uEschines, rising to combat the arguments of 
these men, told the people that this was not the time for empty 
declamation about ancient trophies and glories, when the question 
before them was, how to get rid of a war wliich t hey had been waging 
many years without either glory or advantage; that the Greeks 
during all those years had rendered them no assistance, and they 
wove not bound to fight the battle of Greece by themselves without 
any reasonable chance of success. He advised them therefore to 
retire from the contest while they had the opportunity, before any 
irretrievable disaster had fallen upon the republic; warning them 
emphatically against those hazardous and desperate courses, into, 
which evil counsels liad plunged tlie Athenians in former times, 
referring more particularly to the Sicilian expedition, and to their 
refusal to accept the peace offered by Sparta before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war.^ 

Such is the account wliich Jilschines gives of his own speech, not 
only highly probable in itself, but exactly agreeing with what Demo* 
sthenes" says in the Oration on the Crown,* viz. that the Athenians 
were driven to make peace with Philip by the conduct of tlic rest of 
the Greeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to lend any 
help in the common cause. Demosthenes however tortures. the 
language of his opponent into something very different ; as if he 
had counselled the Athenians to forget their ancestors altogether, to 
shut their ears against all mention of the trophies of olden time, 
and never to succour any people who had not previously succoijred 
them. Language of this sort would indeed have been too absurd 
for any Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we may observe how 
easily, by a little exaggeration or omission, what ^schines really 
said is converted into what Demosthenes reports him to have said, 
ibischines advises the Athenians " not to listen to men who talk 
about ancient glories idly and unseasonably.’’ Repeated by the 

merely to watch the proceedings there ; or there may have been Greeks present at 
the assembly, without any special mission from their own countries, whom Demo- 
sthenes incorrectly dignifies with the title of envoys. The suggestion of Thirlwall, 
(History of Greece, v. 350,) that by these envoys Demosthenes may have meant the 
deputies of the allies then present in Athens, docs not agree with the words : oi5p 
into ru)v 'F.AXr;i'(*n' viro rovrov 7 rc<a^tVT£v. See Grote's learned note on 

this subject: History of Greece, xi. 539. 

(1) .^Eschincs, De Fals. "eg, 37, 38. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron, 231, *H rwv SWuv ’EXX//v{ov tire xplj KaKiav €*t’ 
£i7i'otav tire Kal itfKftorepa tuut’ cmetv, ot woXc/uioi' crvvcxh (XaKpov iroXtfiovvrtav 

Kai tovtov untp tZv irdo’i o'v/jupepovTUiVf Aavtpov ’^b'fovev, ourt 

cure c<ii^a<riv our' a\\(ft r&v airdvrwv ovvtXdfxpavov u/iiv* oiv Kui diKaitot Kai 

irpooriKovrm op'ytCo/J.euoi iroifnov {/irtiKauerart 4>iXi7r»ry. 
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adversary, this becomes advice, “not to listen to them at all, or under 
any circumstances.” Thus do the two orators, in their mutual charges 
and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the words and acts of 
one another. iEschines ransacks tlic public archives for documents 
to prove a case against Demosthenes, which he knew to be contrary 
to the generally received opinion of his countrymen; that throughout 
these proceedings he had acted witli corrupt purpose in concert with 
Philocrates to serve the interests of Philip.^ Demosthenes, ovaa- 
anxious to disconnect himself from Philocrates, with whom there is 
no doubt that up to a certain period he had unsuspiciously coope- 
rated, strives to conceal the part which lie took in tlic first instance 
as a joint promoter of the peace, and lays to the charge of iRschines 
many things for which he is himself at least equally responsible.^ 
Tne terms of peace having been agreed upon, it reiriiiined that the 
oaths of ratification should he sworn by both parties, by Philip and 
his allies on the one side, and the Athenians and their allies on the 
other. In order to administer tlic oath to Philip and his allies, it 
was necessary for the Athenians to appoint another embassy ; and 
within a day or two after the nineteenth ^ they elected the same ton 
ambassadors as before. The Atlienians and their allies were to have 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by tlie Macedonian envoys, 
and an assembly was held on the twenty-third, to make 1 lui iicccssarv 
arrangements.** Here a question arose; what allies of the Atheiiians 
were entitled to take tlie oaths P It principally concerned the JTo- 
cians. Pliilocrates had already informed his countrymen, tluit Pliillp 
would not accept them as parties to tlic treaty, and had on this 
ground moved the clause for their exclusion. The rejection of lliai 
clause by the Athenians was a virtual declaration that they n'gaided 
the Phocians as comprehended under the name of allies. Aiitij)atcr 
and||his colleagues, having positive instructions from Philip not to 
enter into any terms of peace with the Phocians, were compelled to 
speak out, and accordingly tJiey gave formal notice to the Al Jieiiiaii 
people of their master’s determination upon this point. The assembly 
was adjourned to the next day for further consideration.^ 

Meanwhile Philocrates and his associated concerted their sclieuio 

(1) .^schines, Coiitr. Ctesiph. 02, 6.'). 

(2) Demosthenes says as little as possible in either of his speeches about the pro- 
ceetlings between the first opening of the negotiations with Vhilip and the dobalfs 
on the treaty; nor does he seek to give any clear account of his own share in Uic 
transactions of that period, lie answcr.s A^lschines by vague generalities, dcii) ing 
that he had anything to do with Philocrates, or was in any way accountable for tin; 
mischievous diplomacy of him and his associates. (Dc Coron. 232.) 

(3) All thnt we can gather from A^lschines is, that the election took place before 
the twenty-third. (De Fals. Leg. 39.) 

(4) It seenvs to have been neces.sary to pass a distincljidccree, Axing the time and 
manner of taking the oaths. See jEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 

(5) From the statements of vEscliines, {l)e Fals. Leg. 39, 40; Contr. Clesiph. 64.) 
though they are confused, we may perhaps collect, that there were two assemblicb. 
The Arst may not have been well attended, as only formal business was expected; 
but when questions arose about the Phocians and Ccrsobleptes, it became desirable 
to have another assembly. 
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of operations. ^Tt has already been mentioned, what impression had 
been made on the Athenians by the reports, which Aristodemus and 
others brought from Macedonia, of Philip’s goodwill and friendly 
feelings to Athens. His own letter, brought by the ambassadors, 
spoke mysteriously of the benefits wliich he designed for them in the 
event of becoming Ihcir ally. Assurances fo tiie same effect were 
repeated by his envoys, and studiously disseminated among the 
Athenians by his jiartisans and agents. To those who inquired, what 
I’hilip could mean by such mysterious promises, hints were given 
about Euho!a, Oropus, Tliespioc, Plafa^a, the settlement of the rho- 
cian (|uestion, and the humiliation of Thebes. Now however, when 
Philip’s ministers had announced that the Phociaiis must be ex- 
cluded from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to 'dis- 
arm suspicion of his intentions, that some explanation, resting on 
bettf'r authority than mere ¥uin()\ir, should be given to the Athenian 
public. Accordingly on the day of the assembly Philocrates came 
forward, and in the presence of the Macedonian envoys boldly pro- 
claimed to the Athenians, that it was impossible for Piiilip, with any 
regard to honour or decency, to accept the PJjocians openly for his 
allies, because he was bound by solemn engagement with tlie Thebans 
ami Thessalians to ])rosecute the Sacred War ; he must therefore 
ostensibly treat the Phocians as enemies for the present ; but let him 
once bring the war to an issue, and get the power into his own hands, 
he would settle mutters exactly as the Athenians desired ; the Pho- 
oiaiis would be Jio sufferers by it, the Tliebans would be no gainers, 
and Pliilip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of Athens, 
as he had promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood by, and 
appar(‘iitly assented to ail this. Philocrates pretended to speak from 
his own knowledge and information, as tlic confidant of Philip’s views 
and plans ; appealed perhaps to some of his colleagues in the em- 
bassy, who confirmed his statements. No one stood up to coiJ;ra- 
dicl Iiim. What were the Atlicnians to do? The Phocian question 
was altogetlier complex and dillicult. On flie one hand, the seizure 
and pillage of Helnhi, the exclusion of Amphictyonic Greeks from 
the Pyfliiaii festival and synod, the occupation of Locris and a part 
of Bccotia by the Phocian army, were things not to be defended. 
Theia; was a general expectation that, as tlm Delphic fund was be- 
ginning to fail, the Phocians could not much longer maintain their 
position; and the inclination of the Athenians to assist them bad 
been greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of Phalsecus. On 
the other hand, it would not be very lionourablc to abandon allies, 
with whom they were connected by treaty, and to whom they had 
for 80 many years gileri a moral, if not an active support. There 
would bft danger attending the prostration of an independent people, 
whose existence formed one of the safeguards of southern Greece ; 
and still greater peril, if Thcrmopylaj should fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy. But how, if the solution of all these difficulties 
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was now -before them? — if Pliilip really intended to, act as equitable 
mediator in the Sacred War, and fnllll the promises which had been 
made in his name ? The Phocians would have no reason to compiain, 
if they were really benefited even against their will* The oiil^ doubt 
was, could Philip be trusted P But there was not much time foi* 
deliberation : the Macedonian envoys were about to quit Athens im- 
mediately. Unless their demands were complied with, there was an 
end of the peace, which the Athenians had made up their minds to 
have, and enjoyed by anticipation already. If they wavered for a 
moment, their wishes turned the scale. It docs not appear that tlierc 
were any Phocian envoys to protest against this sacrifice of their 
country ; or that a single warning voice was heard from any lcadiiii^» 
orator or statesman. The Athenians were prevailed on by delusive 
promises, encouraging their natural indolence, to swear to the trcalj 
of peace without the Phocians.' 

A question had also arisen about Cersoblcptes. One Aristobnlus 
of Lampsacus appeared as his representative, and demanded to twh) 
the oath in his name as one of the allies of Athens. An object ion 
was made, as iEschines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assembly, was overruled. Notwithstanding the decision of 
the people, jEschines asserts in his later speech, that Cersoblcptes 
was excluded ultimately, but upon another ground, by the contri- 
vance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.* 

The oaths were administered to the Athenians and their allies in 
the board-room of the generals, on the same day that the assemhiy 
passed their last decree. The Macedonian envoys then took their 
departure, Demosthenes accompanying them, as a mark of respect, 
a part of the way on their road to Thebes.^ For this, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 

(^^Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 371, 387, 388, 391, 409, 444. There is nothing to 
show that iEschines spoke in support of Philociatcs in this matter. The use of the 
plural ovToi, in the passage last cited, is no proof th.it more than one person spoke; 
«|b 4 it rather tends to prove that uEschines did not. For if he had, Demosthenes 
would have mentioned liira specially, as he does at p. 347, in reference to his report s 
after the second embassy. It is probable that both Alschines and Demosthenes were 
passive on this occasion. Neither of them gives us any particulars of what passed; 
and each had his reasons for silence. The decree perhaps contained the word;» 
mentioned in Aischines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64, requiring the oaths to be taken by the 
deputies of the Athenian allies ; and possibly it was so drawn up for the very pur- 
pose of shuffling over the difficulty about the Phocians, who, having no deputy 
representing them at Athens, like the tributary allies, would not be competent to 
swear to the treaty under a decree in such form. It then may have accidentally 
created the question about Cersobleptes, which Aeschines represents as designedly 
raised by Demosthenes, in order to shut him out from the treaty. 

(2) jEschines, De Fals. Leg. 39, 40. Contr. Ctesiph. 64. Demosthenes, De Fals. 
Leg. 395, 398. Philipp, Epist. 160. And see the last note. It seems, by comparison 
of all the passages, that Cersobleptes was excluded IVcfei taking the oath ; but on 
what ground, or through whose opposition, is uncertain. ThitlwaU’s coijecturc is 
by no means improbable; that an objection was raised by the Macedonians, and that 
it was reserved by mutual consent to be discussed in a conference with Philip* 
(History of Greece, v. 356.) 

. (3) AEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 
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^scliines The fact however is significant, as tending to 

show, that up to that moment Demosthenes was not in opposition to 
the ])roinoters of tlie peace. It suited him at a later period to re- 
present, that he was disgusted with his colleagues before the second 
embassy to Macedonia, and that lie would not have accepted the 
apjioiutment, if he had not promised some of the Athenian prisoners 
to bring money for their ransom.^ But there is no evidence of any 
act by which he testified displeasure against liis colleagues or dis- 
satisfaction with the treaty before his second appointment. He felt 
indeed, in common with the rest of his countrymen, that the peace 
was not honourable to Athens ; nor was it to be expected, when she 
liad fared so badly in the war: yet still it drew with it certain 
advantages, such as financial relief, security for her remaining posses- 
sions, restoration of her captives : and as to other matters, he shared 
to some extent in the general delusion.^ 

It was deemed however a point of great moment by Demosthenes, 
that the peace should be ratified by Philip immediately and com- 
mence(l in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned themselves 
to the idea of peace, had from that moment discontinued all warlike 
preparations ; whereas Philip was still carrying on war in Thrace. 
In order to put a stop to any further conquests, it was important tp 
give Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been concluded; and 
Demosthenes pressed his colleagues to set oft’ without delay. They 
however were in no humour to leave Athens so soon, and refused to 
comply with his entreaties. About this time there arrived a letter 
from Chares, who commanded an Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, 
announcing the defeat of Cersoblcptcs and the capture of tlie Sacred 
Mountain by Philip. The case seeming urgent, Demosthenes on 
the third of Munychion (April) applied to the council, (of which 
he was a nrember, and which had a special autliority for such purpose 
from the assembly,) and procured an order, commanding the ambas- 
sadors to take their deprture instantly, and requiring Proxenus to 
convey them wherever he could ascertain Philip to be. The ainbaa* 
sadors, thus compelled, sailed to Oreus, where Proxenus was stationed 
with his squadron ; but instead of Ids conveying them to the Hel- 
lespont or the coast of Thrace, which they might have reached easily 
in six or eight days, they were carried to the coast either of Thessaly 
or Macedonia, and thence pursued their journey to Pella, consuming 
tiiree-and-tweiity days. At Pella tlmy had to wait till Philip returned 
from his campaign, which did not happen till the fiftieth day after 
they had left Athens.^ 

The variance between Demosthenes and his colleagues began upon 
this journey, lie toldihem plainly that they were bound to obey the 

(1) Denibsthenes. Dc Fals. Leg. 394, 395. He felt the weakness of that part of his 
case, and anticipates the adversary's objection. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387, 388. 

{S) Demosthenes, De Coron. 233—235. De Fals. Leg. 388—390. iEschines, D« 
Eals. Leg. 40. ' 
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order of the council; first he reasoned with them,*then he remon- 
strated more strongly^ at last lie reproached them for their conduct in 
no lenient terms. All this only excited their anger. The whole body 
were against him, and refused cither to take their meals with him, or 
to put up at the same inn. jEschines says this refusal was owing to 
the misbehaviour of Demosthenes on the former embassy; and he 
defends the journey to Pella, by alleging that they were not ordered 
to go to Thrace, and that it would liave been of no use to go there, 
when Ccrsobleptcs had lost his kingdom before they left Athens. It 
is manifest however, that the order of council was disobeyed both in 
the letter and the spirit ; and, as J^schincs can suggest no better 
excuse, the complaint of Demosthenes on this head must be taken 
as well founded. The event proved that Philip’s Thracian campaign 
was not terminated when the ambassadors quitted Athens: it con- 
tinned for five or six weeks after; and daring that time many im- 
portant places were captured by him. The son of Cersobleptes lie 
brought with him as a hostage to Pella.^ 

There he found not only the Athenian ambassadors awaiting lus 
arrival, but others also from various parts of Greece ; from Thebes, 
Thessaly, JSparta, Phocis, and Euboea. An immense army was us- 
sembled: it was notorious to all that Philip was about to marcli to 
Thermopylae : what he intended to do was not certainly known to 
any of the parties present; but all were deeply interested in tho 
result, and agitated by various hopes and fears.^ 

The duty of the Athenian ambassadors was by no means clear. It 
might be argued, that they had nothing to do but to administer the 
oath to Philip and his allies, and then return to Athens and make 
their report. As however the treaty had been concluded witiiout 
settling the question of the Sacred War; as Philip was virtually left 
at liicrty to deal with it as he pleased, subject only to a loose j) re- 
mise that he would do what was right and promote the interests of 
Athens ; it might seem to he proper, when the ambassadors were in 
the presence of Philip, that they should come to some positive under- 
standing with him on the subject, and ascertain what lie really meant 
to do. By such means they would be enabled, on their return, to 
furnish such a report as might guide the Athenians in their future 
counsels. True, there could be no guarantee that Philip w^ould per- 
form any engagement which he made to the ambassadors. That 
however would not be the fault of the ambassadors, but of the 
Athenians themselves, who sullered the Phocian question to go olT 
upon vague assurances, instead of insisting upon the Phocians being 
comprehended in the treaty. They iiad committed the grave error 

(1) Demostheneg, De Fals. Leg. 390, 397. Philipp, iv. 133. De Walonn. 8.5. 
iEschines, De Fals, Leg. 38, 40, 41. As regards Cersobleptes, the amount of blainii 
with which the amba.ssadors are chargeable depends much upon the question, whether 
he was an ally included in the treaty. See ante, p. 296. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 384. .ffischiues, De Fals. Leg. 41. Justin, viii. 4. 
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of making peace, without settling tlie most important matter in the 
war ; so that in ellect the war remained an open question, unless 
they chose to leave the Phocians and all their own interests con- 
nected with them entirely to the mercy of Philip. In the instruc- 
tions to the ambassadors there was, besides the special clauses, a 
general one, requiring them to do whatever else they could for the 
service of the commonwealth ; which, under the circumstances, might 
be construed as imposing an obligation to discuss with Philip the 
affairs of the Sacred War, and bring him over, if possible, to the 
side of A thens. 

Sucli was the view taken apparently by jEschincs, who states that 
at a conference with his colleagues he urged upon them the necessity 
of performing this part of their instructions, and exhorting Philip to 
chastise the Thebans and restore the Pccotian cities. Though there 
was Jio express order to this effect, (for such matters could not be 
mentioned openly in a state paper,) yet it was clearly, he said, the 
true intc7\t and meaning of ihcir countrymen. Demosthenes took 
a dllfeieiit view; and after some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the ambassadors should address Philip as he tliought fit A 

Of tlic audience which t!ie Athenian ambassadors had with the 
king, Aiiscliines gives the following account — That 'Demosthenes 
made an offensive speech in disparagement of his colleagues and praise 
of liiinsclf, recounting tin; services which he had rendered ITiilip in 
promoting the peace and the attention which he had paid to his 
ministers at Athens, and endcavounng to ingratiate himself with 
him by fulsome and coarse flattery : after which he (yEschines) com- 
menced his address ; first rebuking Demosthenes for his personalities, 
then briefly touching upon the subject of the oaths and other formal 
matters, lastly, entering upon the toy^ic paramount to all, viz. the 
march to Thcrinopyla3, and tlic aflairs of Delplii and the Arnphictypns. 
He entreated Philip to decide the quarrel by judicial sentence, •and 
not by arms ; but if that were impossible, (as the military prepara- 
tions seemed to indicate,) then, said jEschincs, it behoved the cham- 
pion of Hellenic religion to consider what his sacred office required 
of him, and to listen to those who could instruct liiin on the subject 
of tlndr ancient institutions. Upon which he ex{)laincd to the kiug 
all that he knew about the foundation of the temple, tlic origin of 
the Amphictyouic league, the tribes that composed it, their oath and 
obligati(3ns. He argued that, tlie Boeotian cities being Amphictyouic, 
Philip could not justly allow them to be destroyed. The object of 
his expedition was holy and just ; bftt when the Anipliictyons were 
restored to their rights, punishment should be iutlicted upon the 
guilty yiarties only, iJ|^)on those who actually seized the temple or 
who adfised it, not upon their countries, if they would deliver up 
the offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of his power 


(1) .^schines, De Fals. Leg. 41, 42. 
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to confirm the iniquitous acts of the Thebans, he would not ensure 
their gratitude, (for they had been ungrateful to the Athenians, who 
had done them still greater services,) and he would make enemies of 
the people whom he betrayed.' 

What answer Philip made to this address, j®schines does not say. 
It is not pretended that he gave to the collective body of ambas- 
sadors the promises wliich were afterwards reported at Athens. Yet 
that did not prevent him from sending indirect communications to 
some of them, whom ho thought likely to become his instruments. 
He was playing a profoundly artful game. While iEscliines was 
flattering himself with the impression made by his own harangue, the 
Thebans and Thessalians were urging Philip to march against their 
common enemy. To them he could speak more openly of his intou- 
tions ; yet they were not free from uneasiness, seeing that intrigues 
were still going on, that private conferences were held not only 
with the Athenians, but with the Spartans and Phocians, and that 
they were apparently not dissatisfied with their reception. The be- 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his own intimate 
allies favoured the illusion which Philip was keeping up. It was 
important for him to amuse with hone those parties from whom he 
most feared opposition. Phalsecus held the pass of Thcrmopylre; 
Archidamus with a thousand Spartans was yet in Phocis ; an Athe- 
nian fleet was ready to occupy the straits, ii’ the people should lake 
it in their heads to give the order. To prevent the combination of 
these forced, which was a very pos.sible contingency, if his designs 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arrived 
at the pass, all resistance should be hopeless; these were points to 
be accomplished by a tissue of artifice and deceit, -dischines declares 
that it was the universal expectation at Pella, that Philip would 
hunr]i)le Thebes ; that the Spartan envoys were quarrelling with the 
Theban, and openly threatening them; that the Thebans \vcre in 
distress and alarm ; that the Tliessalians laughed at all the rest, and 
said the expedition was for their own benefit ; while some of Phili])’s 
officers told some of the Athenian ambassadors, that he meant to re- 
establish the Boeotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag- 
geration of what really occurred. 2 

Demosthenes states, that during all the time they were at Pella he 
was in opposition to his colleagues; he offered them honest and 
sound advice, but every opinion of his was overruled by the majority. 
All the service that he could do was, to seek out his captive fellow- 
citizens and procure tlieir relCiasc, ransoming some of them with bis 
own money, and prevailing on Philip to redeem the others. Philip 
tried to corrupt the ambassadors, first separately, and then jointly. 
Demosthenes refused a large present of gold that was stint him. 

(1) .ffischines, De Fals. Leg. 42, 43. 

(2) .(Eschines, De Fals. Leg. 46. Demosthenes, Philipp, iil. 113. De Fah. Leg. 
365, 384, 445. Justin, vui. 4. 
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Another was offered to the whole body, under the pretence of hospi- 
tality. It was of course a bribe in disguise. As Demosthenes 
would accept no share, his colleagues divided it among themselves : 
lie requested Pliilip to apply the money that he would have bestowed 
in presents towards redeeming the Athenian captives, and Philip wa^ 
prevailed upon to promise tiiat they should be sent home by the 
Panatlienoeari festival.* 

All this time the ambassadors never demanded that Philip should 
swear tlic oat h, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
captured since the peace, nor sent home any intelligence of the pre- 
parations going on at Pella. They loitered there without any other 
reason than the request of Philip himself, who told them he wanted 
their mediation to settle the quarrel between the Pharsalians and 
Italians ; a quarrel which he himself not long afterwards very sum- 
marily decided, by taking the city of Halus and expelling the 
population. Wlien all things were ready for liis march, Philip set 
out, and carried the Athenian ambassadors with him as far as Pherae, 
where at length they administered the oaths to him and his allies. 
But here they are charged with two further acts of disobedience to 
their instructions. They were commanded to administer the oaths 
to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead of this, 
they accepted any persons wliom Philip chose to send as accredited 
agents for that purpose. Secondly, they allowed Philip and his 
allies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Pliocians, the Halians, 
and Ccrsobleptcs ; thereby, it was said, overruling the decree of the 
Athenian people, who had refused to admit a clause to tliat effect in 
the treaty. This charge however (as far as regards the Phocians at 
least) appears to be unfairly urged against the ambassadors. The 
Atiienians, having consented on their side to ratify the treaty without 
the Phocians, could not expect that Philip would bind himself to 
any engagement with them. Indeed the understanding was <juite 
the contrary. If then the words of the treaty left an ambiguity, it 
became necessary for Pliilip to protest against a construction that 
would have been opposite to his declared intentions. Such a protest 
w.*s doubtless made. The Athenian ambassadors were informed dis- 
tinctly, that Philip and his allies would not swear to the treaty, except 
upon the condition of excluding the Phocians. What then was to 
be done ? The ambassadors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either 
they must decline to administer the oaths altogether, or they must 
accept the qualification whicli Pliilip and Ids allies insisted upon. 
But for what had passed at Athens, the formcrVould liave been the 
proper course : undex existing circumstances, tlie latter was perhaps 
more prudent ; otherwise they must have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of renewing the war.^ 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 393—395. As to the captives, see the reply of 
iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 41. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 236. De Fals. Leg. 352, 363, 390, 391, 395, 430. It 
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The chief grounds of complaint against the ambassadors were, 
their dilatoriness in despatching the business for which they were 
sent out, and their neglect to scud or carry liome correct information 
of what was going on. If they acted thus from corrupt motives, 
they were of course guilty of treason. Demosthenes, from what he 
had seen before, Ijad formed no good opinion of Philip’s designs, and 
at Pherm, observing wliat course iliings were taking, and being 
alarmed both at the danger wliich tlireaiened his country, and for 
fear Jest he should himself bo implicated in the misconduct of others, 
wrote a letter to the Athenians, which gave them full information oi' 
everything. His colleagues, he alleges, would not allow this to he 
sent, but themselves despatched another, containing false; intelli- 
gence ; a charge in great measure borne out by the rejiorts which 
they afterwards made at Atliens. lie says that lie had resolved to 
return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for his conveyance, Init 
was prevented from sailing by Philip. He observed that- iEseliiin;s 
had numerous private interviews with Philip — a thing sjicci.ally pro- 
hibited by a clause in their instructions ; — that one night in parliciilar 
lx was watched coming out of Philip’s tent at Plicra; ; and that lie 
stayed for a day with Philip after the oihers had gone. iEscliines 
produces evidence in the nature of an alibi, to disprove that lie ever 
visited Philip by niglit, yet apparently does not deny that he had 
interviews with him alone in the daytime.^ 

Philip, having detained the ambassadors until he was ready to 
march to Thei'inopyla;, dismissed them with a letter to the Atlicjiiaiis, 
in which he formally notified to them tiic ratification of the treaty, 
and apologised for the manner in which their ambassadors had ad- 
ministered the oatlis, stating that they would liavc gone round to the 
different cities, but that ho had prevented tliem, as he wanted their 
medittion between the Pharsalians and the Kalians. In terms llic 
letta: was polite and gracious, but it coiitaiued not a word about the 
Phocians, or about the promises wliicli were made in his name." 

The ambassadors arrived in Athens on the thirteenth of Sciropho- 
rion (June), and presented themselves before the council, as the law 


appears by the quotation from Philip’s letter in .^Eschines, (Dc Fals. Le{?. 45.) that 
he furni.shed the Athenians with the nanievS of those parties who had taken the 
oaths, promising to send to Athens a few who had not come in time. One of the 
charges of Demosthenes is, that the Cardians were allowed to appear as allies of 
Philip. For this however the ambassadors were not to blame ; the Cardians having 
been excepted from the treaty by which the Chersonese was ceded to Athens. 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 352, 357, .390, 397, 419, 445. iEschines, I)e Fals. 
Leg. 44. There is a furtlAsr charge that jEschines wrote Philip's letter, to which he 
alludes. Sec the remarks in this volume, p. 170. 

(2) See the forcible remarks of Demostlienes upon this Jitter. (De Fals. Leg. .352, 
363, 855.) It was a juggle, he argues, between Philip ancl'the ambassadors. Philip 
took on him the blame of their neglect, and left to them the responsibility df making 
false promises in his name. And, although he had promised, if the Athenians would 
become his allie.s, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, when they had 
become his allies, he said he knew not what he could do to oblige them ; but if they 
would tell him, he would do anything that was not dishonourable. 
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required. Here Demostlieues, being a member of the council, took 
the initiative, and gave a full re.port of all that had taken ]>lace, 
deuouncinir the treacliery of liis colleagues, showing into what peril 
tliey had brought the people, and urging that measures should be 
taken, before it was too late, to save the Phocians and Therniopyhe. 
His words produced such an effect upon the council, that in the 
order which was drawn up, for bringing the matter before tbe as- 
sembly, tliey witiiheld the vote of tlianks and invitation to the public 
diuirig-liall, wliich ambassadors never failed to receive on other 
occasions.^ 

Tlie assembly was held on tbe sixteenth ; and here ^sebines got 
the first liearing. The people, alarmed by tlic nimour of Philip’s 
march, were so eager for the report of the envoys, that tliey waited 
not for the order of council, introducing the business of the day, to 
be read. .dOlschines assured them tliat tliey had notliing to fear; 
that he had persuaded Pliilip to gratify their wishes in every parti- 
cular, belli on the Amphictyonic question and others; — (he repeated 
the heads of the speecli whicli lie Jiad made against the Tliebans ;) — 
they iieiul only remain quiet ; in two or three days they would bear 
tlie most satisfactory results ; — tin) Phocians would be preserved by 
Pliilip ; Tli(;bes would be besieged and broken up into villages, Thes- 
piffi and Pialma recsiablislied, and compensation (*xaclcd for the 
pillage of Delphi, not from tbe Phocians, but from the Thebans, who 
iiad originally planned it : lie bimsedf liad convinced Philip that the 
first designers were more guilty than tlic perpetrators ; “ and for 
giving such counsel, the Tliebans liad sot a price upon bis Iiead. 
Purthcr, lie liad licard from some of tlic I'mbceaii envoys as a current 
report, that their own islaiid was to be given up to the Athenians 
instead of Ampliipolis; and there was yet another thing which his 
dijdomaey had obtained for them, wdiieli he would not mention at 
firesent, because some of bis colleagues were jealous of him. lie Was 
understood to mean Oropus.^ 

These assurances, confidently made by an envoy who bad bad 
olRcial communication wdth Philip, agreeing also with what they bad 
before heard from PJiilocratcs, relieved the people from their anxiety. 
The letter of Philip was produced and read. Tlie Athenians, charmed 
by its gencu'al professions of amity and good-will, did iipt detect 
their holkiwness and insincerity. Demosthenes rqse to tell tlic piaia 
realities of the case, as be had done in tbe council ; but the people, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Lej^. BSO, ,151. 

(2) For this insinuation, made by their enemies apparently against the Thebans, 
there seems to have been nf foun<iation whatever. 

(3) Denmsthenes, De Pace, 69. Philipp, ii. 72, 73. De Coron. 236, 237. De Fals, 

Leg. 347, 348, 351, 352, ^^Eschines says in reply, that he only reported what ho 
heard; he made no promises: {rovro ouk «7r«7'ycr\a< aW* •) ^nd that 

what he reported w^as generally believed by others. {De Fals. Leg. 43, 44, 46.) This 
reply is beside the mark. He was charged with misleading the Athenians by wilfully 
false reports. 
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dazzled by their bright prospects, refused to be unSeceived, and he 
'found it impossible to obtain a fair hearing. jEschincs and Pliilo- 
erates hooted and interrupted him continually, and were encouraged 
by the assembly. He could only get in a few words. He protested 
his entire ignorance of what jEschines had told them, and declared 
that he did not believe it. At this the people showed signs of anger, 
** Remember,” cried Demosthenes, “ I am not responsible for any of 
this.” “ By and by,” said ^schines, “ he’ll want to have the credit 
of it.” “ No wonder,” said Philocrates, “ that there is a differenee 
of opinion between Demosthenes and me ; for he drinks water, and 
I drink wine ; ” at which the Athenians lauglicd.^ 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, tlianking 
Philip in the warmest terms for his liberality to the republic, and 
extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his posterity. It de- 
clared also, tiiat, unless the Phocians did what was riglit and delivered 
up the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyoiis, the people of Athens 
would enforce their wishes by arms. This decree, says Demosthenes, 
effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, with their 
hands tied behind tliem.^ 

There was time to have succoured the Phocians and defended 
Thermopylae, had the Athenians acted promptly after the return of 
their ambassadors. Phalsecus, who (it seems) had been reinstated in 
his command, and still held the Locrian fortresses with Ids garrisons, 
could have maintained the pass alone against a greatly superior force, 
if the enemy were prevented from landing troops in Ids rear. Jlis 
safety depended on a continued maritime blockade, and for this pur- 
pose the cooperation of the Atijenians was indispensable. But he 
had some reason to doubt their friendly disposition towards Ids 
countrymen, much more towards himself ; and there was no time to 
be l^t. He sent chosen messengers to Athens, with orders to Icurii 
the*state of things, and bring him intelligence immediately. Tliesc 
messengers were present at the assembly licld on the sixteenth of 
Sciropliorion, and listening with anxiety to the speeches and all tlio 
proceedings. Philip in the meantime, approaching Thermopylm, in- 
vited the Phocians to surrender, representing to them that there was 
no hope of succour from Athens, who had become ids ally, and tliat 
they might safely throw themselves upbn Ids generosity. Wc may 
presume, that he had already made this communication to ^hem, be- 
fore he began his march from Pherse ; and perhaps their own envoys, 
who accompanied him from Pella, brought home a tale of their kind 
reception by Philip, and his favourable intentions towards tlieir 
country.^ The Phocians gave little credit ^ it ; they were not 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pace, 50. De Pals. Leg. 348, 352, 355. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 356 , 358. Philipp, ii. 73. 

(3) ^halaecus must have sent his messengers to Athens before Philip commenced 
1 t 48 inarch from Pherae ; or they could not have arrived in time for the assembly on 
the sixteenth. If the Phocians could have been induced to submit at once, before the 
Athenians had time for consideration, PhUip’s object was more surely gained. Tlie 
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disposed to trust Philip, and they could hardly believe that the Athe-* 
niaiis, their old allies, would abandon them : Phalaecus at all events 
would send no positive answer to Philip, until he knew what the- 
intentions of the Athenians were. When however his messengers 
returned from Athens, bringing news of what had passed in the 
assembly — of the announcements of -d3schines, the implicit faith put 
in them by the Athenians, their abandonment of everything to Philip, 
and the menacing resolutions which they had passed against the 
Pliocians — he perceived that resistance was hopeless ; that neither 
himself nor his countrymen had any choice left but to make the best 
terms they could with the all-powerful king of Macedon. 

Accordingly on the twenty-third of Sciropliorion, within two or 
tliree days after he had received the news from Athens, he entered 
into a convention with Philip, agreeing to surrender the fortresses 
which he lield in Locris and Boeotia, on condition only that he might 
retire where he pleased with his troops. It was carried into effect 
immediately. Philip entered the pass, and took possession of Al“ 
ponus, Throniurn, and Nicma, while Phalnecus, with eight thousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers as liked to follow him, 
passed over to Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans had withdrawn shortly before, seeing the double game that was 
played by his allies, and considering his position dangerous. The 
Thebans marched out with all their forces to join Philip, who now, 
proclaiming openly that he liad come as tlie ally of the lliebans and 
TJiessaliaiis and the champion of the God, marched with an over- 
powering army into Phocis, to terminate the Sacred War. '^Phe cities 
generally submitted to his arms ; a few that offered a feeble resist- 
ance were taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
possession of Delphi, and proceeded forthwith to hold an Araphic- 
tyonic council, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of^the 
temple, and determine the various questions which the war had given 
rise to.i 

The Athenians remained perfectly (juiescent, expecting the accom- 
plishment of all the good things which Philip had promised them, 
until the twenty-seventh day of the month. They had appointed an 
embassy to notify to Philip the decree wliicli they passed in his 
favour. It consisted mostly of the same ten who served on the 
former embassies. Demosthenes, not wishing to go, swore an affi- 
davit, as the law permitted, and excused himself, .^schines stayed 
behind on a plea of illness ; a mere pretence, as Demosthenes alleges, 
in order that lie might be at home to prevent the adoption of any 
measures adverse to IL^hilip. The envoys had not long departed, 
Phocian eitvoys had been amused with promises to the last. Demosthenes, Philipp. 

lii, 113. Ely ‘PwKtay toy irpuy tru/u^u^oiiy hnopeveru, Kai irptcrySety rjaav o't 

Tt (xpr]Kn\ovtiouv avrt^ jropevo/itvy, Kai irap’ hfJiiv noWvi Onfiaiotv ou XvaTr€\*j~ 

ectv rijv eKcivov ndpodov. 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 59. Demosthenes, De Coron. 238 239 : De Fals. Leg. 35G, 358, 
359, 360, 3C5. ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 45, 4G, 
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when tliere came a letter from Philip to tlic Athenians, followed soon 
afterwards by another/ ijiviting them to join him witli all their forces. 
He must have sent the first of these letters immediately after Pluv 
l»cus had refused to surrender, while he wc^ yet in doubt \Vhat 
course things miglit take. According to the terms of liis allianco, 
as they had been interpreted and acted upon, he was entitled to 
make this demand of tlie Atlienians; though wo can liardly imagian 
that he cither expected or desired their compliance. All tliai he 
really wished was their neutrality; and tliis his letter, assuming a 
tone of friendshij), was calculated to secure. It was laid before Hic 
assembly ; but no one moved that Philip’s request should be graniod. 
Demosthenes observed, tiuit, if any troops were sent, they would be 
hostages in Philip’s hands; and the matter was dropped. jEscIuik's 
afterwards asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present, it 
might have counteracted the iutlnencc of the Thebans mui Thes- 
salians, wlio, as it was, comjiellcd Philip to adopt tludr own violent 
counsels. Put if he tiiought so, why, it may be asked, did he not 
propose the measure to tlie people, especially as it was in accord;) nc,' 
with their own decree ? Perhaps he could not easily Jiavc prevailed 
upon tliem : for, besides a lurking fear that Demosthenes was riglit, 
they innst have been somewhat ashamed of thtnnselves i’or llin 
attitude of liostility which they had already assumed towards llic 
Phociaus. But the punishment of their folly was at liand. On tlir 
twenty-seventh day of (ho month the envoys, who had gone as far 
as Chalcis in Eubcea, returned suddenly with the iutelligcmec', Ihiit 
Philip l)ad declared hiins(ilf the ally of the Thebans, and had giv(‘ii 
up everything into thdr hands. Tlie Athenians, who lia])pcnrd lo hi; 
in assembly at Pirccus when these tidings were Itronglit, in the alarm 
of l^e moment passed a vote to bring in all their women and chil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Pirteiis, and 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules iu the city. This decree was 
actually carried into ellect; but tlic envoys w(;rc nevcrtlu'less sent 
to Phili|), and travelled by land through Becotia, jEschincs this tiuu’ 
going witl\ tliem. The fears of the peo{)le were soon allayed hy 
finding that the alli(*d powers had no thought of coming near Altica; 
though perhaps their ill humour was increased by a letter whicli 
came from Philip, calmly informing them of what lie Jiad done, and 
reproving them for their demonstration of hostility.^ 

(1) jEsnhines mentions only one letter: Demosthenes, two. The second may have 
come soon after the first; or it may have been despatched after the capitulation of 
PhalflBcus. For there was yet a possibility that tlie Phocians might resist, and give 
some trouble to Philip, if the Athenians gave them any hope of support; though I 
cannot credit the assertion of Demosthenes (De Fals. Jfeg. .'579) that the Phochyi^ 
might in that event have been saved, owing to the impossibility of Philip's lindint; 
subsistence in their territory. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 2.37 — 239: De Fals. Leg. 357, 359, 300, 378 — ■'581 ■ 
Philipp, ii. 69. .^schines, De Fals. Leg. 40, 46. That jEschines should have gone 
upon this embassy after his plea of illness, and that he should have passed through 
Thebes, after saying that the Thebans had set a price upon his head, are urged as 
proofs of crime hy Demosthenes. 
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The Ampliictyonic council, composed of the Thebans, Thessalians, 
and their allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon the Phocians. 
Their first act was one of gratitude as well as justice. They de- 
prived the conquered people of their seat and votes in the council, 
and transferred them to tlie king of Macedon and his descendants. 
Their further sentence was, that the Phocian cities should be razed 
to tlic ground, and the population of each dispersed into villages, 
containing not more than fifty dwelling-houses, and at the distance 
of not less thau a furlong from each other. The Phocians were to 
liave no access to the temple of Delphi, and to possess neither arms 
nor hors(!s, but to be allowed to cultivate v their land and take the 
produce thereof, paying eveu-y year a tribute of sixty talents to 
Apollo, until the whole of their plunder, estimated in value at ten 
thousand talents, should be restored. Any guilty parties, whether 
Phocians or auxiliaries, who liad fled from justice, Were declared to 
be (uullaws. All anus wliich had been used by the troops were to be 
broken and destroyed ; tlieir horses to he sold. Regulations were 
made for the future management of the oracle, for the establishment 
of peace? and amity among the Greek states, and the maintenance of 
their common religion. The Spartans were excommunicated from 
Ampliiety.mic privileges; and it was determined that Philip should 
invM.!'' ov.T the Pythian games in conjunction with the Thebans and 
Thessalians.* 

Thus were the Phocians not only degraded from tlicir rank as one 
of the Am[)hiefyoiiie communities, but reduced to become a mere 
rural populalioii, lillle better than tlie serfs of Thessaly. Tiioir rank 
they did not regain till many years after, wlicn, by their valour in 
repelling the Celtic invasion, they expiated the memory of their 
fonmu’ crime. One part of the sentence a})pears to liave been in 
violation of the engagement made by Pliilip with PliaJa;cus ; yet they 
liad enemies in the council, who would have inflicted on them a?till 
heavier punislnncnt. A^lschines says, the fEtmans proposed to cast all 
the adult males down the precipice, and that he himself pleaded on 
their behalf and saved them. The sentence however was rigorously 
executed. Of twcuty-one cities enumerated by Pausanias, Aboe alone 
was spared, as liaviiig taken no part in the sacrilege : the rest were 
destroyed ; their walls at least and principal buildings were razed 
to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to seek lioines elsewhere, 
according to the terms of the judgment. That the expulsion from 
their ancient dwellings, the separation of friends, neighbours, and 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. CO. l^usanias, x. 3. In the words of Diodorus, rwv 6* iy 
P<tiKcv(Ti rptwv TToXetav i<i rcl%T\} it would seem that Tptwv should he omit- 

ted; and ^en then there remains a tautology, when he says afterwards, rdc H 
TToXetr itirnaas! ru>v <h(OKca)v KaTaerK(i\l/at. Leland, in liis Dissertation on the Ampliic- 
tyoiiio Council, x^relixcd to the Life of Philip, (page 40,) tries to explain this, by 
suggesting that there were three Amphictyonic cities in Phocis; and as they could 
not be entirely demolished consistently with the oath of the Amphictyons, their 
walls only were sentenced to be razed. See also Wesseling's note. 
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relatives* must necessarily liave been attended witli*^ great hardship 
and suffering, is manifest. But the evil was aggravated by the pre- 
sence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. The work of destruction 
was committed to the Thebans, who, occupying the country with 
their army, in the licence of military power committed excesses of 
cruelty, against which it was impossible to obtain redress and useless 
to murmur. Large numbers of the people, chiefly men in the prime 
and vigour of their life, emigrated to other lands. Demosthenes, 
travelling througli Pliocis two or tlircc years after, describes what he 
saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of desolation ; cities lying 
in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, a population consist- 
ing almost entirely of the old and infirm, women and children. Most 
of the spoil that could be collected became the prize of Philip. But 
the Thebans were permitted to annex some portion of the Phocian 
territory to their own dominion. The Boeotian towns, OrcHonienns, 
Coronea, and Corsise, were delivered up to them ; and the two former 
they punished by enslaving the inluibitants. Yet the majority of 
these avoided their doom by flight, and, together with a large number 
of Phocian exiles, found refuge in Athens.^ 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exulted in the vengeance udiicli 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the Jidvantages which they 
had acquired for themselves. The Thessalians, pleased with the re- 
storation of the Pylsean synod and the festival, little heeded that they 
had found a new master. The Thebans, having recovered their lost 
dominion in Bocotia and got an accession of territory, thought not 
for the moment that it was at the expense of their honour and 
credit, that their acquisitions were the gift of the king of Macedon, 
and that they were to see a Macedonian garrison cstablisiicd at 
Nicsca, a monument of liis power and tlieir own weakness. In fact, 
the real advantages were Philip’s, who liad obtained an immense 
indease both of power and reputation. His kingdom, but lately 
regarded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the Araphic- 
tyonic communities. He was further honoured by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle — a distinction 
formerly conferred upon Athens and Lacedaemon. But, what was 
far more important, he had extended Ids alliances, enlarged the 
sphere of his influence, and got the command of Thermopylae, which 
gave him at any time an entrance to southern Greece. The Athe- 
nians, when all the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, and 
saw how they had been duped and cheated. They made empty pro- 
tests and passed idle votes about the intrusion of barbarians into 
the Amphictyonic council; they resolved to take no part in its 
proceedings, and send no deputies to the Pythian games. Yet all 
this had no other effect than to exhibit their ill humour, aifti irritate 

(1) l^ausanias, x. 3, 8. Justin, vili. 5. jEschines, De Fals. Leg. 47, Demosthenes, 
De Pace, 61, C2 : De Fals. Leg. 361, 385, 445. 
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the rest of the Amphictyons ; and when that body sent an embassy 
to Athens, requiring them to accept the acts of the congress as legal, 
they dared not refuse compliance.^ 

Phalfficus, liaving carried away what remained of the Delphian 
plunder, maintained his troops for awhile in Peloponnesus ; at length, 
liiring a sullicicnt number of transports at Corinth, he embarked and 
sailed for the Ionian sea, intending to cross over to Italy or Sicily. 
There he hoped cither to get possession of some city, or to find 
military employment; for he liad heard there was a war between 
the Liicanians and the Tarentiiies ; and lie gave out that he had 
been invited to go over by the natives. His soldiers however, when 
they got into the open sea, observing that there was no envoy on 
board from any foreign state, suspected that he was playing them 
false, and mutinied ; the principal officers came with drawn swords 
to him and his pilot, and insisted that he should sail back to Pelo- 
ponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at Malca, the southern 
promontory of Laconia ; where he found an embassy from the Cnos- 
sians of Crete, who had come lo enlist troops for a war against the 
Lyctians. Phalaccus, receiving a large sum of mohey in advance, 
consented to enter their service, and sailing with them to Crete, he 
attacked and took the city of Lyctus. Just at this time there came 
au unexpected auxiliary to the Lyctians, no less a person than 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the people of Tarentum 
liad applied for succour to the Spartans, who, collecting a large force 
for the defence of their ancient colony, gave the command to Archi- 
damus ; but, before he had set sail, envoys arrived from Lyctus, and 
prevailed on the Spartans to assist them first : Archidamus therefore 
was sent to Crete, and, strangely enough, found himself opposed to 
Ills old ally, Phalsecus, whom he defeated in battle and drove out of 
the city of Lyctus. He then hastened to the relief of the Taren- 
tines, in whose cause some time afterwards he perished witff bis 
whole army, fighting valiantly against the Lucanians. Phalrecns, 
dispossessed of his former conquest, made au attempt on the city of 
Cydonia, and brought up liis battering engines ; but ere they could 
be applied, they were struck by lightning, and lie himself and a 
considerable number of the besiegers were consumed in the flames. 
According to another account, Phalsecus was killed bj one of hb 
own soldiers, wliom lie had olTended. The relies of his army were 
transported by some Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an in- 
vasion of Elis, they were signally defeated, and four thousand of 
them taken prisoners. The Elean government divided the captives 
between themselves ^d tlieir Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the 
Arcadiajjs were sold into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to death.* , 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 380, 381, 440: Philipp, il 74; iii. 119; iv. 148 : 
Ad. Epiat. 163: De Conm. 240; and the whole of the Argument and the Oration on 
the Peace. Compare iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

. (2) Diodorus, xvi. 61—63. Strabo, vi. 280. Pausanias, x. 2. 
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Thus, says Diodorus, all parties who had been concerned in the 
plunder of Delphi met with signal retribution from heaven. Even 
the women, who liad worn any of the sacred orn aments, came to 
a miserable and shameful end. To the same cause he attributes the 
calamities that afterwards fell upon Athens and Lacedaemon. Philip, 
who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, continued (he says) 
from that time forth to prosper more and more, till at length, as the 
reward of his piety, he was elected generalissimo of the (irccks, and 
established the greatest monarchy in Europe.^ Sucli was the strain 
in whieli the fanatics and parasites of the day extolled the king of 
Macedon. iEschiues chimes in with it, discordant as it was with 
the true interests of his country, and with the feelings which should 
have animated every well-wisher of Hellenic happiness and freedom.^ 


APPENDIX IL 

OEATORS AND STATESMEN. 

iESCHINES. 

.^SCHINES, the second in reputation of Athenian orators, was born 
m^he year b.c. 389, four years before Demosthenes. As to the rank 
and character of Ids parents, different statements arc made by him- 
self and by his opponent. According to bis own account, liis father 
Atrometus was an honourable citizen, connected by birtli with the 
illustrious priestly house of the Eteobutadae, who lost his property in 
the Peloponnesian war; and, having been forced to quit Athens 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a time as a merce- 
nary soldier in Asia, and on bis return lived in reduced circumstances. 
His mother, Glaucothea, was the daughter of a respectable Athenian 
citizen. The account which Demosthenes gives of the parents and 
early life of iEschines may be regarded in some measure as a carica- 
ture ; ^ yet it is not improbable, that the poverty, to wbicli iEschincs 
himself admits his parents to have been reduced, compelled them to 
earn their livelihood by somewhat mean occupations. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of early poverty, tlieir three sons all raised 
themselves to honour and dignity at Atliens.** That Aischines must 

(1) Diortonis, xvi. 64. He should have goue on to say — “And two years after- 
wards this same Philip perished by the hand of an assassin ; an inadequa%j punish- 
ment for his crimes, and for all the mischief he had done to Greece." 

^(2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 72. Ku< row avrovf opuj/aev rfic re d6(tjr ravrtjf Kai 
iirt Tov n^pirrjv oV Kai to Icpov j}Xeu(/ 60 tt><rav. 

Compare, De Fals. Leg. 50. 

(3) See this translation, ante, pp. 34, 65, 94—97, 193. (4) See ante, p. 189. 
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Imve received ^ ^ood education, is attested by the works wliicli he 
has left boliiud him; and it is possible that he may have owcil this 
to the very school which his father is said to have kept. AVhile he 
was yet very young, he obtained the situation of clerk to Aristophon, 
one of the leading statesmen of Athens; afterwards he wen^ into 
the service of Rnbulus, with whom he continued to be connecteu 
for tlic rest of his life as a politician and a friend. Being gifted with 
a handsome person and sonorous voice, he tried liis fortune as an 
actor ; but in this profession, which was by no means dislionourable 
at Athens, he appears, for some cause or other, not to liave suc- 
ceeded.^ Like other Athenian citizens, lie was called upon to perform 
military service for his country, and he acquitted himself with honour 
in several campaigns ; more particularly at Phlius, at Mantinea, and 
at Tamyiite. In this last battle he displayed such signal courage, 
that he was chosen to carry home the news of tlie victory, and re- 
warded by the Athenians vidth a crown. Phocion, who liad witnessed 
his bravery, not only praised him on the spot, but lionoured and 
esteemed him ever afterwards'. But the laurels which he earned as a 
speaker soon threw into the shade those of the battle-field. His con- 
nexion with Eubulus ])rocured for him the situation of clerk to the 
popular assembly, through which ho got an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, the politics, and the public business of his country. This he 
found of immense advantage, when he came himself to take a part 
in the debates; and it is no wonder, that with his powerful voice 
and delivery, his literary acquirements, and great command of words, 
he quickly obtained a prominent place among the orators of the day. 

The capture of Olynthus caused iEschines to come forward as a 
strong advocate of warlike measures against Philip. The statements 
of Demosthenes upon this subject — liow he introduced Ischander to 
the council ; liow he proposed the sending of embassies to rouse the 
Greeks, and invite them to a congress at Athens; how lie hiifisclf 
undertook the mission to Arcadia, and discharged that duty with 
zeal and ability — all arc fully admitted by iEsebines. How he 
came to change liis opinion, anil to see the necessity of making peace 
with Philip at that crisis, lie himself gives a not unreasonable ex- 
planation: as to which, and as to tlie ymrt whicli he took in the 
embassy to Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is re- 
ferred to the preceding history of the Sacred War.^ 

The circumstances attend in^^ the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostility between iEschines and Demosthenes. The accusa- 
tion j)rcfciTed by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
antagonism, both poUtical and personal, which never ceased till 
^schines finally quiued his native land. The peace had been so 
signally •discreditable to Athens, and so manifestly injurious in its 


(1) The sneers of Demosthenes are at the failure of .ffischines, not at the pro- 
fession itself. (2) See especially, pp. 284, 286—304. 
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consequences, tliat in a very short time there was a i^trong reaction 
in the feelings of the Atiieniaii people, and the war-party recovered 
their strength and popularity. Demosthenes stood forward as the 
exponent of their views, and raised himself to the position, whieh he 
had never occupied before, of a leading orator and governing states, 
man; while iEschincs, iiavirig with difficulty obtained his acquittal 
on the charge of treason, notwithstanding the influence of his friends 
Eubulus and Phocion, withdrew for a considerable time from the 
strife of politics, and was rarely to be seen on the platform of tho 
assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion against him, the affair 
of Antiphon, in which he was charged with being an accomplice, left 
a stain upon his cliaract(;r ; and he must have felt it as a deep dis- 
grace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself to deprive him 
of an lionourable oflice, to which the people had elected himd 

In Die year n.c. 340 he appears again on the scene of public life, 
as one of the Pylagorai, representing his countrymen in tlie Amphic- 
tyonic congress. His conduct upon this occasion (whether by acci- 
dent or design, it is impossible to say) contributed to kindle a third 
Sacred war, and bring on the fatal campaign of Chscronea. The 
details of this are given ia Appendix IX. 

Having oil the trial of Ctesiphon^ failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and lived in exile in Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his livelihood by teaching rhetoric. During the lifetime of Alex- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Bliodcs, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, acquired considerable celebrity. It 
was there that his scholars, liearmg him recite his own oration against 
Ctesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed to get 
the verdict. You will cease to wonder,” said he, “ when you have 
hear^, the speech of my adversary.” On another occasion, having 
read both of the speeches to a Rhodian assembly, and that of Demo- 
sthenes, which he delivered with great energy, having excited the 
admiration of all — What would you have thought,” said .Eschines, 
“if you had heard the man himself!” Cicero tells this story, to 
illustrate the importance of manner and address in speaking. “ Actio 
in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac summus orator esse m numero 
uullo potest; mediocris, hac instructus, summos ssepe superare# 
Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, ciim rogaretur quid in 
dicendo esset primum ; huic secundas, huic tertias.” 

Of JEschines and bis contemporaries Cicero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, speaks as follows : — 

“ Si qui se ad causas contulerunt, ut Deniosthenes, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, JSschines, Dinarchus, aliique complures, etsi inter «e pares 

(1) See ante, p. 56. And see the Argument to the Oration on the Embassy. 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Cro^n. 
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non fuerunt, t^mcn sunt omiies in codem veritatis imitandin genere 
versati ; quorum quamdiu mansit iniitatio, tamdiu genus illud (ficendi 
studiumque vixit : posteaquam, extinctis his, omnis corum menmria 
sensim obscurata est et evanuit, alia qumdani dicendi molliora ac 
remissiora genera vigucnint/^ 

“ Siiavitatom Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, acumen Hyperides, 
sonitum iEscliines, vim Demosthenes habuit. Quis corum non egre- 
gius ? Tamen quis cujusquam nisi sui similis ? 

“ Nihil Lysim subtilitate cedit ; nihil argutiis ct acuminc Hy- 
peridi; nihil Icnitate ^schini ct splendore verborum.” 

Lcland describes him thus : — 

“yEschines was an orator wdiose style was full, diffusive, and 
sonorous. He was a stranger to the glowing expressions and daring 
figures of Demosthenes, which he treats with contempt and ridicule. 
But, though more simple, he is less affecting ; and, by being less 
contracted, has not so much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian 
expresses it, ‘ earnis plus habet, lacertorum minus.* Ihit, if we would 
view his abilities to the greatest advantage, we must not compare 
them with those of hjs rival. Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural manner will 
then be thought highly pleasing; and a just attention will discover 
a good degree of force and energy in his style, which at first appears 
only flowing and harmonious.** 

ARISTOniON. 

There are two persons of this name referred to in the orators : 
Aristoplion of Colyttus, and Aristoplion of Azenia ; though Keiske is 
inclined to think they were the same person. 

The former lias been already mentioned as having taken -Escliines 
into his service as clerk. He was a friend of Eubulus, and a poli- 
tician of the same party. Demosthenes mentions them in connexion, 
as both desiring the Tlicban alliance.' 

Aristoplion of Azenia was an older statesman, who took an active 
part in Athenian politics for about half a century after the end of the 
relopoiinesiau war. He was an able speaker, and the author of many 
new laws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, enacted, that no child should be deemed legitimate whose 
mother was not a citizen. -^Ischines in the oration against Ctesi- 
phon says, that he was seventy-five times indicted for passing illegal 
measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted the prosecution, 
instituted by Chares, against Iphicrates and Timotheus, and pro- 
cured the condemnation of the latter. One of his last political acts 
was the defence of tli? law of Leptines, B.c. 355. 

CALLISTRATUS. 

An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of Demo- 
(1) Ante, p. 65; and see pp. 32, 33, . 
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sthenes. He was employed in various commands ‘with Chabrias, 
Iphicratcs, and Timotheus, during the war with Sparta. In the year 
B.c. 873 he joined Ipliicrates in the prosecution of Timotheus, but 
failed to procure a conviction.^ He was inclined to favour the 
Spartan connexion, and, liaving accompanied the envoys who nego- 
tiated the peace of n.c. 371, he made a speech before the IV.lopon- 
nesian congress, which is reported at some length by Xenophon, and 
which appears to have been much approved. 

Two years altcu'wards he supported the motion for assisting the 
Spartans, when Eparninondas invaded Laconia. He was ruined by 
the unfortunate atlair of Oropus, having advised that it should be 
put into the hands of the Tliebans.- For this both he and Chabrias 
were brought to trial, b.c. 360. Callistratus made a splendid speech, 
which was heard by Demosthenes, and is said to have kindled in his 
youthful breast the desire to become an orator. It was successful ; 
and Callistratus was acquitted. But the loss of Oropus rankled in 
the minds of the Athenians ; and five years afterwards lie was tried 
again, and capitally convicted. Notwithstanding the sentence, he 
was allowed to withdraw into exile ; and for some years he lived in 
Macedonia or Thrace; but choosing to return to Athens without 
permission from the people, he was arrested, dragged even from an 
altar, and suffered the penalty of the law.^ 

, CHARES. 

A general, contemporary with Dcmostlicnes, whom during a period 
o| thirty years we find on various occasions commanding the Athenian 
armies, more often to the disadvantage than the advantage of his 
country. His first command was at Phlius, B.c. 367 — 366, when he 
successfully defended that city against the Argives. In 361 b.c., after 
Leostlienes had been defeated by Alexander of Phene, Chares was 
appQmted admiral in his room ; but he soon did much greater mis- 
ernef than his predecessor; for, sailing to Corcyra, he lent his aid to 
a faction which overthrew the democracy, and which a few years 
afterwards seized the opportunity, when the Athenians were dis- 
tressed by the Social war, to sever the island from their alliance. In 
the campaign against the Thebans in Euboea Chares held some com- 
mand, and was immediately afterwards sent to the Hellespont, where 
he compelled Cliaridemus to surrender the Chersonese according to 
treaty.** Having thus acquired some credit, he was chosen to com- 
mand in the Social war. This was a series of disasters. He was 
defeated in the attack upon Chios, where fell the gallant Chabrias. 
Li the second year of the war Ipliicrates anc^Timotheus were asso- 
ciated with him in the command ; but they were' unable to obtain 

c* 

(1) Ante, p. 251. (2) Ante, p. 257. 

(3) On the history of Callistratus, there is a learned note and excursus of Schneider, 
Ad Xenoph. Hellen. vi. c. 3, s. 8. 

(4) See Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 275, 276. 
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any success against tlic allies, who with a superior fleet ravaged 
Lemnos, Iinbrus, and Samos, and levied contributions from the other 
subject islands. To relieve Byzantium, which was besieged by the 
Athenians, the allies advanced into the Propontis, and the two fleets 
met ; but a storm arising, the two elder generals thought it not pru- 
dent to risk ail engagement : Chares, eager for battle, violently re- 
proached tliein, and afterwards wrote a letter to the people, accusing 
them of cowardice and treachery. Iphicrates aud Tiniotlicus were 
recalled, and afterwards brought* to trial. Iphicrates with his son 
Meuestheus was acquitted; Timotheus was condemned to a fine of 
a hundred talents, and retiring to Clialcis died in exile. The manage- 
ment of the war was left to Chares ; who, though no longer restrained 
by the presence of his colleagues, never ventured to attack the enemy 
— (perhaps indeed they gave him no opportunity) — but carried his 
troops over to Asia Minor, to assist the satrap Artabazus in his re- 
bellion against the Persian king. Havingvanquished the royal forces, 
lie received his promised reward, a sum of money which enabled 
him to maintain his army. But Artaxerxes having sent a wrathful 
message to Athens, complaining of this attack upon his kingdom, the 
Athenians, who at first had not been displeased at the assistance 
rendered to Artabazus, ordered Chares to quit his service ; and not 
long afterwards, nearing that Artaxerxes was fitting out an armament 
of three hundred galleys, and being quite unprepared for a contest 
against such formidable odds, they concluded peace with the revolted 
allies, and acknowledged their inaependence. 

Chares still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was necessary 
for the Atlieniaiis to have a fleet constantly stationed, for the protec- 
tion of their Thracian settlements and of the corn-trade. In the year 
355 E.c. he took Sestus. Polyamus relates a stratagem by which 
Philip, having some transports to carry along the coast from Maronea, 
contrived to elude tlic pursuit of Chares, who with a squad roJT of 
twenty ships was lying in watch at Neapolis. Of his sorry perform- 
ances in the Olynthian war, and the incfliciency of his operations in 
346 B.C., when Philip was attacking Thrace, I have spoken in the 
preceding volume.^ We may presume indeed, that during all this 
time he did some service by keeping Philip’s squadrons at a distance, 
by blockading his coast and intercepting his commerce. 

That Philip suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probable enough. But the cruisers of Chares 
were no less formidable to neutral and even friendly states than to 
the enemy ; and this from the same cause whicli took him away from 
his duty to serve Art^^azus, viz. the want of proper supplies from 
home. His troops were chiefly mercenaries, levied partly by bis own 
exertions f and, in order to keep them together, he was obliged to 
provide pay in the best manner tliat he could, which was too often by 


(1) See pp. 246—249, 282, 283. 
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forced contributions from the merchants, tlie J^gaean islands, and the 
cities of Asia Minor.' This practice, which in ellect was a species of 
piracy, suited the views of a man like Chares, for it gave him a more 
absolute command over his troops, and made liini in some? measure 
independent of liis country; while the Athenians connived at it, 
because it relieved them from taxes and contributions. Cliarcs re- 
sided chiefly at Sigeum, while he kept up his influence at Athens by 
means of the orators of his party, and by lavish distributions of 
money. 

Eor his reception at Byzantium in the war of 3d0 n.c. I refer to 
the last volume; 2 and for his performances in the campaign of 
Chfcronea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of tlic 
Athenians wlioni Alexander required to be surrendered with Demo- 
sthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia, Chares was living 
at Sigeum, and came to meet him at Ilium. Afterwards we read of 
his seizing Mitylene, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from which he 
was expelled by Hegelochus the Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears from the history of his public 
life. He was a vain dashing officer, with a good deal of personal 
bravery, but little strategic skill. lie was too fond of luxury and 
ease to perform his military duties properly. He used to carry about 
with him on his expeditions music-girls and dancers and other 
ministers of his pleasure. Bunds which lie received for warlike pur- 
poses he scrupled not to dissipate on idle amusement, or spend in 
oribing tlie orators and jurymen at Athens. Such is the account of 
^heopompus, perhaps a little overcharged; yet that it is true in the 
main appears from other sources. According to Suidas, his bad faith 
was so notorious, that the “promises of Chares” passed into a pro- 
verb. The influence which such a man acquired at Athens was owing 
partly to the absence of able competitors, partly to the vice and cor- 
ruption of the day. Statesman and general were not united in the 
same person, as in the time of Pericles. The general serving abroad 
was connected with the orator who stayed at home ; and they gave 
to each other a mutual support. Thus might an indifferent com- 
mander be kept in his employment by party influence. Aristophon 
was for some time the fighting orator who simported Chares at 
Athens. We find Demosthenes in the second Olynthian censuring 
this as a vicious practice, and pointing seemingly to Chares, though 
not by name. After the peace Chares and his party joined Demo- 
Bthenes, who was then confessedly the best orator of the day, and 
had got the ear and confidence of the assembly. In the oration on 
tlie Chersonese, Demosthenes somewhat exciises the irregular prac- 
tices of the generals abroad, and speaks indulgently both of Chares 
and Aristophon, Yet of the faults of Chares we cannot doubt that 

(1) One writer attributes the origin of the Social war to these very practices of 
Chares. See Thlrlwall’s History of Greece, v. 213, 229. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. p. 296. 
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he was fully conscious, though friendship may have tied his tongue. 
He speaks with extreme caution, where he defends him against 
^schmes in the Oration on the Embassy.^ 

DEMAUES. 

A clever but profligate orator, wlio first becomes known to us in 
the debate of 349 n.c., when he opposed the sending of succours to 
Olynthus. Eroin tliis time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and received the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 
popular assembly. His politics were not more opposite to those of 
Demosthenes than was tlie style of his eloquence. Dernades was an 
off-hand and facetious speaker, without art and cultivation, but with 
great natural powers, pleasing often by his coarse wit and vulgarity 
more than others did by their studied rhetoric. If the people chanced 
to be in the humour for hivS sallies, which was no rare occurrence, he 
was a match even for Demostlienes himself. 

It would appear, from the character giveu of him by Theophrastus 
and Cicero, and by divers anecdotes which are related of him, that 
Dernades was capable of sometliing better than levity and joking, 
when he chose to exert himself ; but his inordinate love of money 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to be an honest man or 
a good citizen. 

Among the sayings ascribed to him are tlie following : — 

Being told that his politics were unworthy of Athens, ho said, 
‘‘ he ought to be excused, for he steered but the wreck of the com- 
monwealth,’* Being reproached for changing sides, he declared that 

he often spoke against himself, but never against the state.” 

When the news of Alexander’s death was brought to Athens, he 
said, “ he did not believe it ; for if it M^erc true, the whole world 
must by that time have smelt bi| carcase.” 

Diodorus relates, that after the battle of Chieronca Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted his prisoners, and was rebuked by Dernades 
in the following terms : ‘‘ Fortune, O king, has placed you in the 
position of Agamemnon ; are you not ashamed to act the part of 
Thersites ? ” — that he took tlie reproof well, and even honoured 
Dernades for his freedom ; held friendly converse with him, and at 
his persuasion released the Athenian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn from Demosthenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Philip.2 

When Alexander dePmanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Dernades, 
for a brjbe of five talents, undertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the question of delivering them up, Dernades 
moved an .artful decree, by which the people, while they excused 


(l) Ante, p. 219. 


(2) See ante, p. 103. 
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tlie orators, ^omised to punish them according to tlic laws if they 
deserved it. The Athenians passed the decree, and chose Demadcs to 
be the bearer of it to Alexander. He took Phocion with him • and by 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant tlie required 
pardon, but to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Dcmadcs acquired intiucncc at 
Athens, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of which he made 
no secret, while he squandered his wealth as infamously as he got it. 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of the thcoric fund, and held 
the appointment for twelve years. It is related by Pliilarcli, that 
succours would have been sent to the Lacediemonians against Anti- 
pater, if Demades had not told the people, that they must then forego 
the sum which he was about to distribute among them for a festiviil. 
When Alexander claimed to receive divine honours from the Greek 
states, Demades moved at Athens that the king’s demand be com- 
plied with, and meeting some opposition, bade the peophi mind that 
they did not lose earth, while they contested the possession of 
heaven. His motion was carried; but, after the revolution wliicli 
followed Alexander’s deatli, he was sentenced to a fine of ten talents 
for being the author of so base a decree. In the affair of llarpaliis, 
we hnd Demades corning in for his share of the plunder, and con- 
fessing it without scruple ; his maxim being, never to refuse what 
was otic red him. 

During the Lauiiaii war Demades was in disgrace; but when 
Autipnter was marching upon Athens, he w'as again employed to 
mediates for the people. Yet with all his nowiu-s of p(‘rsuasion, 
assisted by Phocion and Xcuocrates, be ooula only obtain peace for 
Athens, on the terms of her receiving a Macedonian garrison and 
a new constitution, j)aying the cost of the war, and giving up Demo- 
sthenes and other obnoxious orators. To the last condition wc may 
prcstJme Demades offered no objection; for be immediately after- 
wards moved the decree which sent^iccd those men to death. 

After this disgraceful peace, Phocion and Demades were the two 
leading citizens of Athens ; the real governor being Aiitipater’s 
lieutenant Mcnyllus. Phticion preserved a moral, if not a political 
independence ; while Demades was in every respect subservient to 
lus foreign patron. Antipater used to say, that of his two Athenian 
friends, he could not get Phociou to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never give enough. Demades boasted of the 
source from which he got his supplies ; and when he celebrated the 
marriage of his son, observed that the wedding-feast was furnished 
by princes. Yet all the liberality of Antipate^f did not satisfy him, 
andfhe at length brought about his ruin by his own treachery. He 
wrote a letter to Perdiccas, urging him to come and deliver Greece, 
which he said was hanging by an old rotten thread.’’ The letter 
fell into the hands of Antipater. It so happened, that Demades was 
shortly after sent by the Athenians to Macedonia, to petition for the 
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witlidraWiil of the garrison from Athens. Antipatcr, then in his last 
illness, admitted him to an audience, and produced the letter. 
Demadi's, having not a word to say in his defence, was led away to 
execution. 


IIEGESIITUS. 

An orator of the war-party at Athens. Jle suj)parted ’the Phocian 
alliaiiee. lie dcdViided Tiinarchiis, and seems to have been greatly 
disliked by ^?]scluacs and his friends, who gave him the nickname of 
Crobylus, from the manner in which lie braided Ids hair.^ He was 
sent on the embassy to Idiilip in 313 n.c., to negotiate about the 
restitution of Haloimesus, the amendment of the peace, and other 
matt (U's ; oil wliich occasion he gave sncli offence by liis demands, 
that idulip baidslicd the [Hiet Xcnoclides from Pella for showing him 
hospitality. lie afterwards denounced Pliilip’s condnet at Athens. 
The extant oration on Haloimesus is generally attributed to 1dm. 

irYEEIUDES. 

One of tlic most di.-^.liiigid-.licd Athenians who flourished in the 
time of Demosthenes ; witli whom he was intimately connected, and 
whom he s upport ed in all his efforts to simport the nuking cause of 
Aihciis and oF ljireccc against the king m TSlacedon. Though an 
honest and generous politician, in Ids private character he was not 
free from vice ; and he was apt to display the violence of his passions 
both ill the ass(‘mbly and elsewhere. In early life he received a good 
education, having studied under Isocrates and Plato. Like Demo- 
sthenes, lie prepared forensic speeches for other men ; and ho spoke 
and publi.slic(i iiuuiy excellent orations, of which but a few fragments 
have come down to us. In stylo lie was subtle and argumentative ; 
occasionally bold and striking in Ids figunis ; yet, as Cicero says, very 
unlike Demosthenes. His delivery wanted aidmatioii. • 

Hyperides was one of the patriotic citizens, who equipped galleys 
at their own expense, (o carry troop.s to Eubcca, when the Thebans 
invaded the island. We have s(?cii that ho impeached Philocrates 
for his treasonable conduct on the embassy. After the battle of 
Cliaironea ho. exerted liimself wdtli Demosthenes to put the city in 
a condition of defence, and moved a decree, to restore the exiles and 
the disfranchised, to enfranchise aliens, and give liberty to slaves who 
fought in defence of Athens. Por this he was indicted by Aristogiton, 
and acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved : — 

“ What is it you reproach me with? Pioposing to give slaves 
their freedom P 1 did so to save freemen from slavery. Pestoring 
exiles t^ their country? I restored them, that no man might become 
an exile. Not reading the laws which forbade this measure ? I could 
not read them; for the arms of the Macedonians took away my 
eyesight.'* 

(I) Perhaps in the fashion mentioned in Thucydides, i. 6. 
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He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom' Alexander de- 
manded to be given up to him with Demosthenes and Chares. The 
affair of Harpalus caused a rupture between him and Demosthenes, 
a^iiist whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes had 
gone int£) exile, Hyperides was the leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens; and after Alexander’s death he and Polyeuctus 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised the 
mildness of his disposition, Hyperidcs answered, “ We do not want 
a mild master.” Upon the deatli of Leostlienes, who was killed in 
a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the funeral oration in honour 
of the slain; of which the following remarkable sentence is pre- 
served : — 

“If deatli is like the state of the unborn, these departed ones are 
released from disease and sorrow and all tlie casualties to which 
humanity is subject. But if, as we believe, tlicre still remains in the 
invisible world a sense of the divine goodness, none surely can 
deserve it so well as those who have vindicated the profaned sanctity 
, of the Gods.’^ 

The end of Hyperides is Invested with the same melancholy in- 
terest as that of Demosthenes. After the submission to Antipater, 
they were both, on the motion of Deinades, sentenced to death ; but 
they had previously escaped to iEgina. Here Hyperides entreated 
his old friend to forgive him for his unkindness. They tlion took 
a last farewell ; Demosthenes retiring to the island of Calaiiria, 
Hyperides to Hermione, where he sought refuge in the temple of 
Ceres. Both were soon to be hunted down by the bloodhounds of 
the victor, Hyperides, dragged from his sanctuary, was carried to 
Antipater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out, and his body to be 
thrown to tlie dogs. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
his kinsmen and carried to Athens to be buried. 

LYCUUGUS. 

An eminent statesman and orator, chiefly known to us as the 
author of the speech against Leocrates, whom he prosecuted as a 
traitor for having deserted his country after the battle of Chacronea. 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offences might be 
construed as treasonable at Athens ; and the whole speech well de- 
serves to be read.' Leocrates was a man of some wealth, who, on 
hearing of the signal defeat at Chscronea, packed up all his effects, 
and sailed away to Rhodes, where he spread a report that Athens 
was taken by Philip. After staying abroad fpr seven years he re- 
turned home, and resumed his post us a citizen, but was immediately 
impeached by Lycurgus, brought to trial, and convicted. Tliirlwall, 
in the seventh book of his Jiistory, where this circumstance is 

(1) 5ee my article Tlpodoffh, in the Archaeological Dictionary. 
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recorded, gi'^es an admirable description of the life and character of 
Lyciirgus, which I present somewhat abridged to my reader : — 

‘‘ Tjycurgus, tlie prosecutor, was one of the few men then living 
at Alliens who could undertake such a task with, dignify, as con- 
scious of a life irreproachably spent in the service of his country. 
There arc few Athenian statesmen of any age who can bear a com- 
parison with liim. Phocion equalled liim in lionesty and disinterested- 
ness ; but in his general character, and in his political conduct, seems 
to fall far below him. He was a genuine Athenian, his family being 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house (the Etcobutads) to the hero Erechtheus. By 
virtue of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priesthood ^ 
of Poseidon. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in common 
to the hero and the god, the portraits of his ancestors who had held 
that office were painted on the walls. Lycophron, his g^randfather, 
had been put to death by the Thirty, and both he and Lycomedes, 
another of the orator's progenitors, had been lionoured with a public 
funeral. Lycurgus had studied in the schools both of Plato and 
Isocrates ; ‘ but had not learnt from the one to withdraw front active 
life into a visionary world, nor from tlic other to cultivate empty . 
rhetoric at tlie expense of truth and of his country. His manly 
eloquence breathes a deep love and reverence for what was truly 
venerable in antiquity. His speech against Lcocrates, whicli is still 
extant, shows tliat he dw'clt with a fondness becoming liis birth and 
station on the stirring legends of older times ; but his admiration for 
them had not made him iiidificrcnt or uniust towards those in which 
he lived. He possessed an ample hereditary fortune ; but he lived, 
like Phocion, with Spartan simplicity. In an age of growing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and winter, and, like 
Socnates, was only seen with sandals on extraordinary occasions. 
Yet he had to struggle against the aristocratical habits and pre^dices 
of his family. He was the author of a law, to restrain the wealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the costliness of 
their equipages in the festive procession to Eleusis ; but his own wife 
was the first to break it. His frugality however did not arise from 
parsimony, and was confined to his personal wants. He was re- 
proached with tlie liberality wliich he displayed toward the various 
masters of learning whom hc^cmployed, anu declared that, if he coidd 
find any that would make his sons better men, he would gladly pay 
them with lialf his fortune. He devoted himself to public life in a 
career of quiet, unostentatious, but useful activity. He was a power- 
ful, but^not a ready Speaker : like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never 
willingjy mounted the bema without elaborate preparation ; and his 
writing instruments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
coucli on which he rested, and from whicli he frequently rose in the 
night to pursue his labours. But to shine in the popular assembly 
was not the object of his studies; he seems only to have appearea 
VOL. II. y 
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there on necessary or important occasions. His genius was pecu- 
liarly formed for the management of financial affairs ; and the economy 
of the state was the business of a large portion of his ])ublic life. 
In the latter part of Philip’s reign he was placed at the head of the 
treasury. The duties of his office embraced not only the collection, 
but the ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so far as they 
were not appropriated to particular purposes. On the administration 
of the person who filled it depended both the resources of the state 
and the manner in which they were regularly applied. The office was 
tenable for four years *, a law dictated by republican jealousy, and (it 
seems) proposed by Lycurgus himself, forbade it to remain longer in 
the same hands. Yet Lycurgus was permitted to exercise its func- 
tions during twelve successive years, selecting some of liis friends 
for the last two terms to bear the title. In the course of this period 
nearly 19,000 talents passed through his liands. lie is said to have 
rmsed the ordinary revenue from 600 to 1,200 talents. W^e hc'.ar of 
no expedients but unwearied diligence by which he effected this 
increase. It is only as to tlie application that we arc more fully 
informed. It seems that the amount and the nature of the domestic 
expenditure were committed in a great degree to his discretion. As 
the surplus not required for war fell iuto the thcoric fund, vvhicl) was 
.devoted to tlie transient gratification of the people, it required all the 
influence of the treasurer to apply as large a sum as possible to 
objects permanently useful. The administration of Lycurgus was 
i^stingaislied above every otlicr since Pericles by the number of 
public buildings which he erected or completed. Among his monu- 
ments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, a gymnasium, a 
pahestra, a stadium. After the example of Pericles, he laid up 
a considerable treasure in the citadel, in images, vessels, and orna- 
ments of gold and silver, wliicli at the same time served to heighten 
the splendour of the sacred festivals. It was in a different capacity, 
under a special commission, that he also built four liundred galleys, 
and formed a great magazine of arras. He seems likewise to have 
t^en Pericles for his model in a continual endeavour to raise the 
character and to refine the taste of the people. We find his attention 
directed to important branches of art and literature. He was the 
author of a regulation for t he better management of the comic drama. 
But he conferred a more lasting benefit on his country, and on all 
posterity, by another measure designed to preserve the works of the 
three great tragic poets of Athens. The dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides, if not of .Eschylus, were still frequently exhibited : they 
were acknowledged as the most perfect modeli' of dramatic poetry ; 
but this did not prevent them from unde^rgoing a fate similar; to that 
which has so often befallen the works of our early dramatists : they 
were frequently interpolated and mutilated by the actors. Before 
the invention of the press this was a serious evil, as it endangered 
the very existence of the original works. To remedy it, Lycurgus 
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caused a nev" transcript or edition to bo made of them by public 
authority, in many cases ])robably from the manuscripts of the 
authors, and to be deposited in tlic state archives. The value of this 
edition was proved by iis fate. It was afterwards borrowed by one 
of the Ptolemies to be copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen 
talents were left at Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The king 
however sent back the co[)y instead of the original, and forfeited his 
pledge. By the decree of Lyeurgus it was directed, that the players 
should conform in their representations to this authentic edition. 

“ All these works attest the infiuence of Lyeurgus, while they 
show the spirit in which it was exerted. As the state entrusted him 
with its revenues, so private persons deposited their property in his 
custody. When a piece of ground was required for his new stadium, 
l)inias, its owner, made a present of it to the people, with the extra- 
ordinary declaration, that he gave it for the sake of Lyeurgus. His 
testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the courts of 
justice. lie was once summoned by an adversary of Demosthenes. 
Demosthenes said he should only ask, whether Lyeurgus would con- 
sent to be thought like the man whom he befriended. lie could 
venture sharply to rebuke the asstnnbled people, when he was inter- 
rupted in a s[)ecch by clamours of disapprobation. We hear but of 
one case in which he may seem to have courted poynilar favour by 
a deviation from his principles in the management of the public funds. 
He had convicted a wealthy man of a gross fraud on tlie state in 
the working of the mines at Laurium. The offender was put to death, 
and his whole estate confiscated, and Lyeurgus consented to dis- 
tribute the sum which it brought into tlie treasury among tlie people, 
as tlie -whole produce of the mines had been distributed before the 
time of Themistocles. The general tendency of Jiis measures, and 
the impression produced by his character, were rather of an opj^osite 
kind. He inspired a feciing approaching to awe by his antique 
Spartan-like austerity, as lie publicly avowxd his admiration of the 
old Spartan manners. Wlien he was appointed to superintend the 
police of the city, the measures by whicli he cleared it of rogues anijl 
vagrants were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the laws 
of Draco. On the other hand, one of his celebrated enactments 
was a provision against one of the grosser abuses of the slave-trade, 
by which it sometimes happened that free persons were sold under 
false pretexts in the Athenian market. 

“ The account, to which every Athenian magistrate was liable, was 
rigidly exacted from one wlio filled such an office as Lyeurgus dis- 
charged for twelve yeJrs in succession. He rendered one at the end 
of each fluadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that of 
the titular minister for whom he acted. No flaw was ever detected 
in his reckonings, and it appeared that he had on various occasions 
borrowed between 600 and 700 talents for the public service. Still 
lie himself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to which 
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his accounts were liable ; he justly considered them as one of his 
fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused them 
to be inscribed on a monument which ho erected in the palaestra 
founded by himself: and it apj)cars that a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preserved to our day. A short time before his 
death, which seems to have a little preceded Alexander’s,^ he directed 
liimself to be carried to the coiiucil-chamber, and challenged a fresh 
g scrutiny of his whole administration. The only person who came 
forward to lay anything to his cliarge was one Mencsajclimus, whom 
he had prosecuted, and he now refuted all his cavils. 

“Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Prytancs, had 
been bestowed on him in his life. After his death he was honoured 
with a public funeral, and with a bronze statue near the ten heroes of 
the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of the state 
was made hereditary in his family.’^ 

PHOCION. 

Pliocion is one of the heroes of Plutarch, who has written a very 
interesting life of him, in which however he greatly overrates his 
merits as a politician. He was born of humble parents in the year 
402 B.C., ana lived to the age of eighty. During all this time he was 
remarkable not only for an inflexible integrity of conduct, but for an 
austere virtue aud simplicity, exemplified in his manners, his dress, 
and his whole style of living. His early habits had accustomed him 
4-0 the endurance of hardships ; and the precepts of philosophy, which 
he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, unaer whom lie afterwards 
studied, taught him to despise riches and other external advantages. 
Partly on such account, partly by his valour in tlic field, and by 
means of a fluent aud natural eloquence, he became a favourite 
with the people, was forty-live times elected to the'[oflice of general, 
and W five occasions at least intrusted with important commands, 
in all of which he was successful. 

At the battle of Naxos he served under Chabrias, and greatly dis- 
tinguished liimself. Chabrias observed, that his courage was tempered 
with prudence, a quality in which he himself was somewhat deficient, 
and for want of which lie lost his life afterwards in the action at Chios. 
He selected Phooion to execute an important commission, that of col- 
lecting contributions from the islanas, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. Pliocion said, if he was sent to enemies, the force was not 
large enough; if to friends, one vessel was sufficient. Accordingly he 
took a single ship, and managed things so well, that he gatlierea all 
the arrears due from the allies. After the death of Chabrias, Pliocion, 
in requital of his kindness, took the utmost pains to rqform the 
morals of his son Ctesippus, but found him incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Euboea, when he carried 
succours to Plutarch of Eretria against Callias of Chalcis, who had 
received assistance from Macedonia. He found that Plutarch had 
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deceived the Athenians witli respect to tlie amount of support which 
he could offer. His own force was small, and through the negligence 
or treachery of his ally he was brought into a perilous position in 
the plain of Tamyiw., miere he was exposed to an attack by superior 
numbers. He chose some rising ground, and fortified his camp. Some 
of his men being mutinous, and straggling from the camp, he told his 
officers not to mind them, as they would do him more harm than good. 
Whcn.Callias advanced with his Macedonian auxiliaries, some of the 
Athenians were eager to charge ; he told them to wait till he had 
offered sacrifice ; notwithstanding which, his cavalry and the Eubceans 
rushed impetuously forward, but were speedily routed, Plutarch 
being the first to fly. Callias, thinking tlie battle won, led his troops- 
in some confusion up to the Athenian lines, when Phoeion, informing 
his men that the sacrifices were propitious, gave the order for attack 
and his small band of infantry, falling with fury upon their enemies, 
after an obstinate fight won the victory. Phoeion afterwards ex- 
pelled Plutarch from Eretria, in which he established popular govern- 
ment, and secured it by a fort called Zaratra, which he occupied, oa 
a neck of land projecting into the channel. His successor Molo&sus- 
managed things so ill, that he was taken prisoner by tlie enemy ; and 
Erctria was lost to Athens. It fell soon under the tyranny o£ 
Clitarcluis, a creature of Philip. 

In the year 351 n.c. Phoeion went to assist Evagorasi in the expe- 
dition for the reduction of Cyprus, which in the following year was 
reannexed to the Persian empire. In 343 b.c. his services were 
required to secure Megara against the intrigues of Philip. He 
marched rapidly to the city with a large body of Atlienians, and 
being welcomed by the Megarian people, lie proceeded to fortify the 
harbour of Nisaea and complete the long walls, thus bringing it 
under 1,hc protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptoeojjorus 
to introduce Macedonian troops. In 341 b.c. he restored Euboea to 
his country, driving out the tyrants and the Macedonian garrisons 
from Erctria and Oreus. And in the following year he achieved the 
signal successes which preserved Byzantium and the Chersonese.^ 

Seeing the warlike aoilities displayed by Phoeion, we cannot help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not oftener employed, and parti- 
cularly in the critical campaigns of Olynthus and Chceronea. Had 
he been sent to assist Phalseciis in the defence of Tliermopylm, the 
destiny of Greece might have been changed. He does not appear to 
have been entrusted with any important command until he was 
forty-eight years of age. For the cause of this wc must look partly 
to his own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. Bhociou was not a party man : both in private and in public 
life his views and his acts were independent : he did not command 
the political influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts, 

<1) See ante, pp. 32, 35, 37, 109, 209; and see Vol. I. pp. 107, 119, 128, 296, 297. 
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■which elevated such men as Chares to honours and dignities. He 
was generally opposed to the war party ; and it was but natural that, 
when they had tlic opportunity, they should select for the execution 
of their measures the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. Phocion was an orator as well as a general . 
he is said to have been the last of the Athenians in whom those two 
functions were united. He never made long speeches ; yet he com- 
manded as much attention as any of those who mounted the platform. 
He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevily, which comported 
well with the gravity oi‘ his demeanour, and had the more elfect on 
account of the esteem in whicii his character was held. Without 
being ill-natured or discourteous, he had a dry caustic humour, which 
could administer very sharp reproof to those who, he thought, by 
their folly or presumption, or oy the dangerous tendency of their 
argument, deserved it. Even Hemosthenes feared him, and once, 
wljeu Phocion rose to speak, whispered to a friend — “ Here comes the 
chopper ^ of my harangues. Nor did he spare the pcojde themselves 
more than his competitors, but was constantly rebuking them for their 
follies. He told them once, he had given them a great deal of good 
advice, but they had not the wit to follow iU Yet for all that he was 
a favourite with the assembly; for they respected his good qualities; 
and they always liked a man who threw life into their debates. 

A great number of his sayings arc preserved by Plutarch; among 
them t he following : — 

Chares rallied him in the assembly upon the gravity of his counte- 
nance : Phocion said, My grave looks never hurt the Athenians ; 
but your mirth has cost tltem many a tear.’’ 

Being asked in the theatre, why he was looking so tlioughtful P 
•'I am considering,” said lie, ‘‘how to retrench something in a speech 
I am about making to the people.’’ ^ 

pemosthenes said to him, The Athenians will kill you some day 
in one of tlieir mad fits : ” And you,” said he, “ if ever they come 
to their senses.” 

His speech having been received with applause in the assembly, 
he asked one of his friends, “if he had let drop anything silly or 
impertinent.” 

Being reproached for defending an unworthy man, he said, “ The 
innocent have no need of an advocate.” 

Aristogiton, a pettifogging oratbr, having been sentenced to a 
heavy fine, requested Phocion to come and speak with him in prison. 
His friends advising him not to go, Phocion i^aid, “I know no place 
where I would rather meet Aristogiton.” 

He reproved the people for their rejoicing at Philip’s d^ath, say- 
in?, “ Hem ember, the army that beat you at Chajronea is lessened 
only by one man.” 

(1) Kojrir. This illustrates the passage in the Oratjon on the Embassy (p. 450): 

. n W Tov {dOvafitt), Jxv ra trap’ vfxiibv rSov aKov6vr<itu dtaKoirrerai. 
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When Dcmosihenes was inveijj^hiujj an^ainst Alexander, tiien before 
the walls of Thebes, Piiocion quotca tlie lines of Homer, in which 
the companions of Ulysses entreat liim not to provoke Polyphemus : 

What hoots the godless giant to provoke, 

Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke? ^ 

It is necessary however to advert to the ])olitical character of 
Phocion, as to which there is some diirercncc of opinion. Mitford 
regards him as the best of Athenian statesmen. Plutarch takes 
but little notice of those faults which Thirlwall and Grotc comment 
on with not more severity than justice. Phocion as a statesman 
neglceted tlie. duty, which as a general ho would have been the ilrst 
to acknowledge; tliat of defending his country; defending her by 
his foresiglit and his counsel; descrying the danger that was ap- 
pvoacliing her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He 
either did not sec tlic peril, or, when l»c did .see it, he despaired of 
safety. He gave up the game, while there was yet a chance of 
winning it. This is proved even by the campaign of Clneronea, tlie 
issue of wliieli was doubtful, and might have been differeiit, if there 
bad been abler comniaiiders on the Athenian side. Phocion was 
keenly alive to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend tlieiu : he was content to sneer and moralise, without endea- 
vouring to instruct or improve. Athens, with all her faults, was the 
best govtu’ricd of all the states in Greece, and secured the largest 
amount of rational happiness to lier citizens. She was worth pre- 
serving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was an injury to 
the cause of civilization and humanity, that such a state should be 
overthrown by the brute strength of a semibarbarous power. Phocion 
sliould have coonerated with those who laboured to save their country, 
and not have throwu difficulties in their way. Wliat Athens wanted 
was •tJie energy which animated her citizens of a former age, 
and the military training and organization which gives elUciency 
to an army. No man was better able than Phocion to advise the 
Athenians upon these subjects ; yet we nowhere find him exhorting 
them to rouse from iiidolciice and prepare for a struggle that was 
inevitable. Tamynm might have shown him that they were capable 
of doing something if properly directed. Still he persisted in looking 
at the "dark instead of the bright side of things ; and though he 
always did his duty in the field, he damped the spirits of bis country- 
men and fostered their apathy and idleness at home. His philosophy 
was one-sided, not teaching him to be a good patriot as well as a 

(1) Pope’s translation f)f the Odyssey, ix. 4'M, where the companions of Ulysses 
entreat him not to provoke Polyphemus : — 

• TtTTT* kOiXetv uypiov &v^pa\ 

'(>9 Ka't vT'i^ TTovTOvde /3a\wv /^tXoc, fiyaye i/ija 
AvTtF if tjireipov, Kai 6l] tpdfMtv uvTt)(f' o\f<T0ai, 

Phocion was probably right in his counsel here. Yet Demosthenes might have 
rejoined, that Ulysses was not convinced by his companions, and quoted his words : 
‘'S2c federal/’ aXX’ oy irelOov ifxov fxe'naXijTopa Ovfxuv» 
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good man. Even in his sayings wc may discover an inclination to 
oe smart rather than just, to sacrifice truth occasionally to repartee. 
When Demosthenes advised that Philip should be engaged in war as 
far as possible away from Attica, Phocioii said, ‘‘Let us not be so 
careful about the place where we fight, as how to get the victory.’’ 
Here, as it appears to me, Demosthenes gave sound advice, and 
Phocion’s answer was not to the point. Demosthenes might have 
said, “ Yes ; I am also for taking every possible means to secure the 
victory; but still I think it safer to fight Philip abroad than at home. 
Let us do this, and not leave the other undone.” Phocion censured 
the measures of Leostliencs which led to the Lamian war; aud being 
asked by llyperides, when he would advise the Athenians to declare 
war, Answered, “ Wlien I see the young observant of discipline, tlu^ 
rich ready to contribute, and the orators abstaining from plunder.” 
This was ill-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, like Isocrates, that Macedonian 
ascendency was not inconsistent with the freedom of the Greek 
states. Cliseronea soon undeceived him. When Philip invited a 
general congress to mieet at Corinth, and Demades proposed that the 
Athenians should join it, Phocion advised them to wait until they 
knew what Philip would demand. Afterwards, when it was found 
that Philip demanded of them a contingent of cavalry and ships, the 
Athenians (says Plutarch) repented that they had not followed 
Phocion^s advice. Yet it may dc doubted, whether they would have 
<^one any good by merely absenting themselves from the congress. 

In the debate upon Alexander’s demand of the orators, Phocion 
advised the people to surrender them, and urged the orators to yield 
themselves up for the public good. We may credit the declaration 
which Plutarch puts into his mouth, that he would have been equally 
willing to resign his own life to ensure the safety of his country ; 
and yei it is painful to see Phocion recommending the sacrifice of 
these distinguished men to his country’s enemy. Of the relations 
which existed between Phocion and Demosthenes we know but little. 
They were opposed in politics ; yet it does not appear that they were 
enemies in private : not a word is ever uttered by Demosthenes in 
disparagement of Phocion ; ^ and it is observable that three important 
commands (upon the expeditions to Megara, to Eubcea, and to By- 
zantium) were conferred upon him after Demosthenes had acquired 
political power. labile we lament Phocion’s mistaken views of duty, 
we cannot suppose that he acted from any ill-will towards Demo- 
sthenes or his friends. He went with Demades on the deprecatory 
mission to Alexander,^ and was most favourably received by that 
prince, who is reported on that occasion to have safd, “ The Atiieniaus 

(1) Phocion appeared to support ^schiiies on his trial : he was, as we should say, 
a witness to character. Demosthenes, where he alludes to his adversary’s sup- 
porters, does not name Phocion, though he addresses Eubulus in language of strong 
reproof. See ante, pp. 189, 207, 208. (2) See ante, p. 31S. 
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must keep their eyes open ; for, if anything should happen to me, 
they alone arc worthy to command.’* 

Alexander during the sliort time that he conversed with Phocion 
conceived a great regard for him, and, after he had gone to Asia, 
corresponded witli him as a friend.* In tlie letters which he wrote 
after his conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted Ihc word 
Greeting (the common form of salutation) to all persons whom he 
addressed except Autipatcr and Phocion. He could not however 
induce Phocion to accept any presents from him. To some officers 
wlio brought him a hundred talents Phocion said — “ How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander’s 
bounty ? ” and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
liim alone to be a man of honour and probity; “then,” said he, “let 
him allow inc to continue so.” Craterus was ordered to oiler Phocion 
his choice of four Asiatic cities : this also he refused. Alexander in 
some displeasure wrote to say, that he could not regard a man as 
his friend, who would accept no obligation from him ; upon which 
Phocion requested him to pardon four persons, who for some oflcnco 
were in custody at Sardis ; and accordingly they were set at liberty. 

Wlien Alexander sent for tlie ships wJiicli the Athenians had pro- 
mised to furnish, and some opposition was made in the assembly, 
Pliocion warned them to keep friendship with those in power, until 
they had greater power themselves. It does not appear what part ho 
took upon the motion for deifying Alexander. Wlien Harpalus came 
to Athens, Phocion rejected his bribes, but dissuaded the giving him 
up to Antipater. When the people were in excitement upon the first 
news of Alexander’s death, some saying it was false, others crying 
out that it was true — Well,” said Phocion, if it is true to-day, it 
will be true to-morrow and the next day ; and we shall have time to 
delibcrfte about it at our leisure.” 

He opposed the Lamian war from the first, thinking the Athenians 
would not have the means to carry it on. In the midst of their suc- 
cesses in the lirst year he dislieartened them by his gloomy fore- 
bodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; yet the 
history of the war itself proves, in spite of all tliat Diodorus and 
others have said to the contrary, that there was a very good chance 
of success, and that the Athenians were fully justified in commencing 
it. Had Phocion not sliown so despondent a temper, he would pro- 
bably have been clioseii to succeed Leosthenes as general of the 
allied army ; and his military talents might have produced a different 
result. Once more oii^ was he destined to lead his countrymen to 
victory. He had dissuaded them (periiaps prudently) from invading 
Boeotia, \fhile the flower of their army was engaged in Thessaly. 
But when the Macedonian fleet, Iiaving been victorious at sea, made 
a descent at Hhamnus, and landed a large force which overran and 
ravaged the country, Phocion mustered all that were capable of 
bearing arms, and putting himself at their head, marched to tho 
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defence of Attica. Here again wc find him, as in his younger days, 
checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers, and exerting him- 
self to keep them under command. Nor was this without effect. 
The Macedonians were routed, and their general Micion was slain. 
This was the last gleam of success which attended the Athenian 
arms, ' 

When Antipater was approaching Athens with his victorious army, 
Phocion, as wc have seen already, was sent witli Demades and Xeno- 
crates to appease him ; but the only terms which he could obtain 
were such as annihilated his country's independence. Athens was 
deprived of the few insular possessions which Philip had left her. 
She was forced to accept a new constitution, by which nearly two- 
thirds of her citizens were disfranchised. Many of them emigrated 
to Tlirace, where Antipater offered them an abode. Some of the 
upper clas^ were banished from the city. A Macedonian garrison 
was established at Muiiychia, to overawe any malcontents that 
might remain. 

Amidst all the calamities and disgraces which had fallen upon his 
country, Phocion preserved liis serenity of mind. He had survived 
all that was great and noble in Athens. Tiiere however he lived, on 
friendly terms with the Macedonian governor, MenyDus, with whom 
he had been formerly acquainted : while he refrained from all opposi- 
tion to the ruling power, which then would have been useless, he 
refused all the proffered favours of Antipater, as he had once refused 
Alexander’s. The influence which he could exert at Athens was 
greater than at any former period, owing indeed as much to Menyllus 
as to himself. Yet even of this poor consolation he was soon to be de- 
prived by the death of Anti pater, which occasioned a new revolution. 

Antipater, before lie died, had nominated Polysperchon as liis 
successor in the regency : Cassander, his son, prepared to Contest 
this appointment, and, among other precautions which he took to 
secure his own power, sent his friend Nicanor to Athens, to receive 
from Menyllus the command of the garrison. Menyllus, ignorant of 
Antipater s death, resigned his charge immediately. Polysperchon, 
to counteract the efforts of Cassander, drew up an edict in the name 
of king Aridteus, Philip s son, making liberal promises in favour of 
the Grqek cities ; and wrote a conciliatory letter to Athens, proposing 
to restore the democracy. At the same time he sent troops under 
his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, and prepared 
himself to follow with a larger force. 

The Athenians, beguiled by the regent’s letter, were eager to get 
rid of Nicanor and his garrison; and a plot was laid to seize him in 
the Piraeus, where he was invited to attend a meeting of thft council. 
Nicanor, who was secretly collecting reinforcements to maintain his 
position, attended the meeting, upon Phocion’s undertaking to be 
answerable for his safety; but hastily withdrew, upon receiving a 
hint of his enemies’ designs. Phocion was reproached by the Athe- 
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nians for not having seized Nicanor’s person, as he might have done. 
He asserted that there was no reason to suspect Nicanor of any 
hostile iniention; )>ut this only aggravated the displeasure of the 
people, when Nieanor, having received his reiiirorceinents from 
Salamis, surprised Piraeus in the night. He then offered to lead his 
couiitryuien against Nicanor, but they refused to follow him, and 
soon alterwards, when Alexander api)earcd with his troops before the 
walls, they deposed Phocion from his office of general. 

The Athenians had imagined, that Alexander was come to liberate 
ilumi from the garrison and to enforce the king’s edict; but they 
soon found themselves mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
private conferences with Nicanor. It was suspected that they were 
concerting measures togetluu’, and that Phocion, who had himself 
had interviews with Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A nurnbeu' of exiles, who had followed tlie inarch of the Macedonian 
army, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame the people 
against Phocion. One Agnonidcs accused him of treason : upon which 
he with some of his friends fled to the Macedonian camp. Agnonides 
persuaded the Athenians to send ambassadors with an accusation 
against' him to Polyspcrclion. Phocion was sent by Alexander with 
a letter recommending him to Ids father s protection. 

Notwithstanding tliis, J^olyspcrchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received him with the utmost rudeness ; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refused to hear any 
defence. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, ‘'Put us all into one cage,” said Agnonidcs, “and 
send us to Athens to try our quarrel there.” This strange request 
was after a while complied with ; and Phocion and the other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under the 
escorf of Clitus. 

They were carried to the theatre, wlierc the assembly was to sit in 
judgment upon them. A vast crowd was gathered, consisting in part 
of exiles, foreigners, and slaves. The exiles were peculiarly exas^ 
perated against Phocion, because he had been the friend of Antipater, 
Clitiis read a letter from tlvs king, which declared that he believed 
all the prisoners guilty, but that he left their case to the free judg- 
ment of the Athenian people. The accusers charged Phocion with 
being the author of all the evils which had fallen upon them since 
the Lamian war; the overthrow of the democracy, the death and 
exile of so manv citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian garrison. It 
was in vain that he attempted to speak. His voice was drowned by 
clamour. “ Athenians ” — at length he exclaimed : — “ I myself pleaa 
guilty : tbut what have these my friends done ? -“It is enough” — 
cried the people — “ that they' are your accomplices.” Agnonides 
moved, that they should decide at once by show of hands, whether 
the prisoners were guilty; and if so, that they should be put to 
death. The sentence of condemnation was unanimous. Torture 
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was proposed ; but even Agnonidcs declarc3, he could never consent 
to treat Phocion in such a manner : and one honest voice was heard 
to exclaim — “ You arc right, Agnoriides : for if we put Phocion to 
the torture, what may you not expect v » ■ 

Pour of the condemned persons were carried with Phocion to 
execution. lie was insulted as he passed along : one man spat in 
his face: he turned to the archons and said — “Will no one correct 
this fcllo\V's rudeness ? ” lie preserved his own calm composure to 
the last, and endeavoured to cheer his companions. Pciug asked, if 
he had any message to his son, he answered — “ Yes : tell him to for- 
get liow the Atlienians treated his father.’’ !Nicocles, who had been 
one of liis dearest friends, entreated tliat he might drink the licmlock 
first. “ Ah ! ” said Phocion ; “ of all the requests you ever made 
tl:is is tlie most painful to me: but, as I never refused you any tiling, 
I must grant this also.” The executioner had not mixed hemlock 
enough for all, and asked twelve drachms for a fresh supply : 
“ What ?” said Phocion : “ can’t one die free of cost at Athens? ’ — 
and he requested one of his friends to give the man his fee. 

Such was the end of Phocion. It was compared to that of 
Socrates. It reminds one also of Sir Thomas More. 


APPENDIX III. 

THE COUNCIL OF AREOPAGUS. 

i 

Tnro council, so called from the Hill of Mars, where it held its 
sittings, near the Acropolis, was a judicial and deliberative body 
greatly esteemed at Athens. It was from time immemorial established 
as a court of criminal jurisdiction, to try cases of murder, maiming, 
and arson. It sat in the open air, to escape the pollution of .being 
under the same roof with the guilty. In its proceedings the utmost 
solemnity was observed. Both parties were sworn to speak the 
truth; and tli^ facts alone were inquired into, without appeals to 
the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopagites used to be taken from the noble families of Attica. 
But Solon introduced a new law, that the Arclions whose official con- 
duct had been approved should be members of this council for life. 
At the same time ne enlarged the power of the council, attaching to 
it political and censorial duties, in order that with the council of five 
hundred it might act as a check upon the democracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopagites kept watch over the 
religion and morals of the city, maintained order and decency, looked 
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to the education of the young, inquired how people got their li\ring, 
and checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They had power to 
summon before them and punish offenders. They acted often from 
their own personal knowledge without requiring testimonial evidence, 
Wc read of their entering houses on feast days, to see that the 
guests were not too numerous. Alenedemus and Asclepiades, two 
poor young men, were called before the council, and asked how they 
could manage to live, when they spent all their days in idleness in 
company with philosophers : they proved that every night thejr 
earned two drachms by grinding at a mill ; whereupon the council 
rewarded them with a present of two hundred drachms. 

As a political body, it was their province to inquire into offences 
against the state and report them to the people. If the public safety 
required it, or if there was not time to wait for the ordinary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consummation of crime, or bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example : after the battle of Chmronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Arcopagites caused certain men, 
who were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
•death. So also, they put Antiphon to the torture and sentenced him 
to death, although he bad been dismissed by the popular assembly; 
and they deprived yEschines, suspected of being bis accomplice, of 
an office to which he had been elected by the people.' 

Or the people might give a special commission to be executed by 
tlic Arcopagites. Thus in the affair of Harpalus a decree was passed, 
directing them to investigate what Iiad become of the treasure which 
tliat officer brought to Athens. Tiiey instituted a rigid inquiry, 
searching tlie houses of the suspected parties ; and then made a re- 
porv charging several persons with having received presents, and 
among tliem, Demades and Demosthenes. 

Had not the council maintained a high .character for justice, pru* 
deuce, and moderation, it would have been impossible for such inquisi- 
torial and summary powers to have been tolerated in a free state like 
Athens. Tliat they were exercised generally to' the advantage of 
the people, and that public opinion supported them, appears from the 
express testimony of Isocrates, jEsebiues, and other writers. Isocrates 
in his Areopagitic oration contrasts the loose morals of bis own time 
with those of a former age, over which the Areopagus exercised a 
greater control : he says, that it was the most esteemed tribunal in 
Greece ; that even Ijad men, when they became members of it, dis- 
carded their own nature, and conformed to the character of the 
institution. 

In the time of Pericles the democratical party, of which that 
statesman was at the head, looked with jealousy upon the council of 


(1) See ante, pp. 56, 118, 181 ; and Vol. I. p. 168, note 3. 
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Areopagus, on account of the support wliich they tliought it gave to 
the aristocratical or conservative interest : and they exerted them- 
selves to bring it into discredit with the j\eople, and to weaken its 
authority. The opposite party, headed by Cimon, resisted this 
attempt ; and the poet ^schyliis eiif^agcal his pen in the same cause. 
The tragedy of the Eumeiiides is said to liave been composed for the 
express purpose of upholding the autliority of the Areopagus, lie 
there shows how it was established by the tutelary goddess of 
Athens ; how its first sitting was a})point(ul for the trial of Orestes, 
pursued by the vengeful Etiries for sliedding his mother’s blood; how 
it pronounced liis acrpiittal with the aid and sanction of the goddess; 
how Orestes vowed for himself and his country eternal alliance with 
Athens ; and how Pallas declared, that the court and council, com- 
posed of the best and worthiest Athenian citizens, revered for its 
wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to all ages and be the 
safeguard of the country.^ The inference was that, instead of seek- 
ing to encroach upon the power of this solemn and awful tribunal, 
the people of Athens opght to regard it with veneration, and main- 
tain it in all its integrity. However, notwithstanding this powerful 
appeal and all the opposition of Cimon and his party, Ephialtcs in 
the year b.c. 458 carried a decree, which to some extent aoridged or# 
limited the powers of the council. The exact nature of the change 
which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That the criminal 
jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears from the 
testimony of Demosthenes, wlio in tlie oralion against Aristocrati's 
says, that neither tyrants nor people had ever deprived it of that 
jurisdiction, and that even the condemned had never complained of 
its verdicts. That it still continued to exercise large and undefined 
powers of an inquisitorial and political character, appears from the 
exanifdes above mentioned, occurring in the age of Demosfiienes. 
It is not unlikely however that some of the censorial functions of the 
Areopagus may have been taken away altogether. But what is still 
more probable is, that the Arcopagites, as a political body, were 
• 

(1) See the Eumenides, 4G5 : — 

Kplvaaa h' ucttGv riov i^fxwv ra /Jf'XraTa 
diatpeiv tovto TrpajfJi’ iTrjTufJLtor, 
vpKOV •rrcpuivrav ’^KdiKov (pp^aiv. 

Andfi51~670: 

KXi'OiT* av fj^n ffea-piOv, ’Att4Kov Xertiri 
7rpu)Tiiv diKat Kpivuvrev at/ixaTor 
((TTat Kal TO XojTToi/ ’Ap7tJw o-Tpary 
aei 6tKa<nS)v rovro ^ovXtvTrjpiov. ^ 
n # * * # 

roiovie roi rap^ovvrev cvdiKtav ari^jSat, 

2pi/)uct re TroXewe (Tuirtjptov 

Sm, oJov oi»t<v u.»/^pi«ira)i/ 
o&re 2Kv0ii<TiVf ovre n^XoTrot* Iv rotroit, 

KepiZv (iOiKTov rovro ^ovXevrfjpioVf 
aXboXov, o^vOvfiovt evbovruiv vnep 
iyprjyopdv tppovpnfia yrii KaOiffra/iat, 
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made accountable to the people for the proper discharge of their 
duties. This would be a regulation perfectly just of itself, and in 
accordance with the spirit of the Atheuiaii constitution, which did 
not permit the existence of any irresponsible functionaries. Under 
the check of such a law, they would be more cautious how they in- 
terfered on ordinary occasions with the rights and liberties of their 
lellow-citizcns : but it would not {)revent them from taking strong 
measures lor the public safety or advantage, when necessity re- 
quired it.^ 


APPENDIX IV. 

THE COUNOir. OF FIVE HUNDRED. 

The council or senate of live hundred was an executive and de- 
liberative body, appointed to manage various departments of the 
public business, more especially that which related to the popular 
assembly. As establishca by Solon, it consisted of four hundred 
members, a hundred from each of the four tribes into which tho 
Athenians were then divided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 
tuted by Clisthenes for the four, the number of councillors was raised 
to five hundred, fifty being taken from each of the tribes. They 
were annually chosen by lot — in Solon’s time from the three first 
classes only, but afterwards from the whole body of the pcoplc-r-with 
no other restriction than that they must be genuine citizens on both 
the father’s and the mother’s side, and of the age of thirty. To 
ensure 4be legal qualification, the councillors elect underwent a 
scrutiny 2 before the existing council, and if any one was rejeded, 
another was chosen in his room from the same tribe. Having passed 
the scrutiny, they took an oath to observe the laws 'and consult for 
the good of the commonwealth. At the expiration of their year of 
olhcc they had, like all other functionaries, to render an account of 
their official conduct to the auditors : and during the term any one 
\vas liable to be expelled by his colleagues for misbehaviour. 

^ For the more convenient despatch of business, the tribes appor- 
tioned the year among them, and took the duties in rotation. The 
council was thus divided into ten bodies of fifty men, who were 
Called Frytanes, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
whole council. Their term of office was called a Frytam/i or Pre- 
sidency. As the lunar year at Athens consisted of 354 days, it was 
so arranged, that there were six Frytanies of thirty-five days each, 

(1) See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, iii. 18, 22; and Whiston’i article on the 
■Areopagus, in the Archaeological Dictionary. 

( 2 ) AoKifiaaiat , 
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and four of thirty-six, the supernumerary days being assigned to the 
four last Vrytanies. This was a little modified in intercalated years. 
The turns were determined by lot. Emm the Trytann again were 
taken for every seven days of their term of ofiiec an executive com- 
anittec, called Proedri, They had an Ppistates, or chairman, chosen 
for each of the seven days, by whom were kept tlie public records 
and seal. 

Besides the committee thus taken from the presiding tribe, the 
chairman had to form a committee of nine councillors from tlie other 
tribes, choosing one from each by lot. This mixed committee attended 
all the meetings of the council and tlie assembly, and nothing could 
be done without their sanction. The object of this regulation was, 
fo give the other tribes a check upon the presiding tribe. And it 
appears that in later times the mixed committee performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of the single tribe ; which 
was a better arrangement.’ 

The council was to be, according to Solon’s design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, to assist the people in their deliberations, and to 
guide and control their acts in assembly. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to jirepare and draw up in proper form, 
the measures that were to be submitted to the people, whether they 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed oy any private indi- 
viduals. This afforded some guarantee, that no ill-considered mea- 
sures would be brought before the assembly. The proposition to be 
introduced, having received the sanction of the council, was called 
a Prohoulcuma, a decree or order of council, and when it was ratified 
by the assembly, it became a Psephima^ or decree of the people. 
Thus, as wc have seen, Ctesiphou’s decree in honour of Demosthenes 
first passed the council, and afterwards the assembly. It would have 
been impossible however, in a democracy sucli as that qf Athens \ 
beouine, to adhere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approved by the council. 
This therefore was soon dispensed with. Amendments were proposed 
during the discussion of a oill, which the people could adopt if they 
pleased. And any citizen was at liberty to move a decree, upon fust 
applying to the committee of council, and either getting them to pre- 
pare it for him, or obtaining their assent to it as prepared by himself. 
The form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved ; for every 
motion was made through the council, though they might not actually 
have formed an opinion of its merits. And if it appeared to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionaole, either in point 
of form or on more serious grounds, they might refuse to bring ’t I 
before the assembly; for which refusal, if improper, they woulu of 
course be responsible to the people. * 

(1) Such is the explanation of Schumann. De Comitlh, p. 84. Antiquitates Juris I 
Publici, p. 217. 

(2; But the decree of the council was called sometimesN'r/Vxtrjua. 
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It was tiie business of the Trytmin^ in general to convene the 
popular asseuibly, and to give public notice of the business to be^ 
transacted. Their committee attended witli tJie chairman um\ pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion ; caused to 
be read by tlic usher any bill w'hieli had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak; put the question to the assembly; and took the 
votes. ^ 

Besides preparing questions for the general assembly, the coun- 
cil had a riglit to issue ordinances of their own, which, if not 
set aside by the people, remained in force for the year. And some- 
times, for tlie sake of convenience, the people specially delegated to 
the Council of Five Hundred, as they did to the Areopagus, extra- 
ordinary powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of 
their own authority. Of this we have seen an example in tlio'case 
of the embassy to Philip, when the council issued that order, wdiicli 
Demosthenes complains of his colleagues for disobeying.- 

The executive duties of the council were very numerous. The 
whole financial department of the administration was under their 
control. They superintended ihe letting of the public revenues.^ 
They exacted payment from the lessees, and had power to send 
defaulters to prison. The collectors and receivers accounted to them 
for the public monies. The treasurers of the revenue received, the 
monies handed over to them by their predecessors in the presence of 
some members of the council. In every Frylamj an account of the 
revenue was laid by the council before the people. 

They had the charge of building a certain number of galleys every 
year; and of rewarding those captains who had been most expeditious 
in the equipping and launching of their vessels. It was their peculiar 
duty, to see that the horsemen whom the city maintained were 
propqrly trained and exercised, and their horses kept in good condi- 
tion. And they attended in some measure to the musters of infantry 
and seamen. 

We have seen that the councrllors of the year examined tlie coun- 
cillors elect as to their qualification for office. They Irad also to 
examine the archons elect, to see whether they were qualified by law, 
and worthy in all respects to undertake that important magistracy. 
Any citizen might come before them to show grounds of disqualifica- 
tion ; and the council might hear arguments on both sides, and send 
the case, if they pleased, to be determined by a court of justice. The 
speech of Lysias against Evander is an example of a case of this 
kind heard before the council. 


(1) Th^ were said — (to open the business of the assembly) ; 7 va»/uat 
irpoTt6«-'Kat (to give leave to address the assembly); or hirixtiporoviav 

iidSvat (to put the question to the vote). Schoinann, De Comltiis, 89, 91, 120: Ant. 
Juris Publici, 221. For more on the subject of the Assembly, see the following 
Appendix. (2) See ante, p. 297. 

(3) A board of officers, called nwXJjTat, acted under their superintendence. 
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Impeachments^ for any grave misdemeanours, whicli could not so 
well be dealt with by the ordinary processes of law, mi^ht be pre- 
ferred to the council, who took cognisance of them in the first 
instance, and could themselves impose a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred drachms; but if the offence demanded a heavier punishment, 
they had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 

The council sat every day in the year, except holidays, for the 
transaction of business. To the multifarious character of their oc- 
cupations Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in his 
treatise on the Athenian republic, as follows : 

“ I find some persons complain, tliat a man may wait a twelvemonth 
at Athens before he can get an audience of the council or the people. 
The fact is, they have so much to do at Atliens, they ai-e obliged to 
send away some without hearing them. How conld it be otlmrwise, 
when they liave more festivals to keep than any city in (jreece, 
during wliicli it is not easy to despatch public business; and they 
have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all the rest of the 
world ? The council has a multitude of questions to consider, about 
war, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about the 
daily affairs of the city and those of their allies. They have also to 
receive tribute, and attend to the arsenals and the service of the 
temples. Is it at all wonderful, that, with so many occupations, they 
are not able to transact business with everybody?'^ 

The council-chamber was open to tlie public, and strangers some- 
times attended to hear their consultations,- but might be directed 
to withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries; onc-^ of whom 
was citosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep 
the dccr(.‘es and other records drawn up during that particular term ; 
and another,^ elected for the whole year, who had custody ejsf the 
laws. H'here was also a checking-clerk,^ whose especial duty it was 
to take an account of tlic monies received by his employers. And 
these doubtless had umlcr-clerks® to assist them. 

The members received two drachms a-day for their services, be- 
sides ditiner at the public cost in the Prytaneuni, or city-hall, which 
was close to the council-chamber.' During their year of otficc they 
were exempt from military service: and, as a further mark of distinc- 
tion, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At their 
meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle ; and at the end of the year, 
if they had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people to re- 
ward the whole body with a golden crown. 

(1) Kl(rayye\ia{. (2) Scc .111 example, ante, p. 127. 

(3) rpa^/aareOf Kara JlpvTai/eiav. See, as to this officer and the others mentioned 
below, Schiimann, De Comitiis, 319, 320. (4) Vpa/upiarcvs 

(5) 'ApTiypatpevv rm ^ou\nt- (0) 'V7ro7pa^t/uaTeif. 

(7) As to the Prytatieum, see ante, p. 130. 
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THE POPULAR ASSEMflLY. 

The will of the sovereic;n people of Athens was expressed in the 
Ecclemiy or Assembly. Here w(ire brouglit before tliem all matters 
which, as the supreme power of the slate, they had to order or dis- 
pose of : fpiestiuns of war and peace, treaties and alliances, levying 
of troops, raising of supjdics, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizenship and other honours, privileges, 
or rewards : likewise, the revision of the laws, the election of a great 
variety of magistrates and public functionaries, ambassadors or other 
persons entrusted with special commissions ; impeachments and in- 
formations for treason and high misdemeanours, which they either 
determined finally tliemselvcs, or sent before a judicial tribunal. 
Indeed, there was no question which could not ultimately be dealt 
with by the assembled people, if they cliose to exert their plenary 
authority, though by the ordinary constitutioual practice the duties 
of the Ecclcsia were pretty well delined. 

Anciently the people used to assemble once only in eacli Prytany, 
or ten times a-year. After the democracy bad grown stronger, and 
the business to be done by the whole pcojile increased in magnitude 
and in^ortance, they met four times in each Prytany. These were 
called the ordinary or regular assemblies.* *Dii what days they^were 
held, is not known ; but it is thought they varied in the dilferent 
terms.- The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or unlucky® 
days. Assemblies however might be convened for other besides tlie 
regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary 

The Assembly used anciently to be held in the market-place. After- 
wards it was transferred to the Piiyx,® and at a later period to the 
theatre of Bacchus. But it miglit be held anywhere, cither in the city, 
or the Pirmus, or elsewhere. The Piiyx, which was the common 
place of meeting in the time of Thucydides and Demosthenes, was 
an open semicircular pifcce of ground, opposite the Areopagus. It was 

(1) Kr;ptaf, OX vofJiifJiOi. 

(2) See Schumann, I)e Comitiis, chapters i. and ii. : Antiq. Juris Publici, p. 219. ! 

. (3) ‘AnuKppaiet, Nefasti, as the Homans would say. (4) nro*. 

. (5) Hence the joke in the Knights of Aristophanes, where Demus (the iinpersona- 
tion of the Athenian people, like our John Bull) is called Arj/aor fli't'KiTrir, Demus of 
l^n;yx, as if the Pnyx were a township which gave him his legal addition. 

z 2 
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naturally on an incline ; but to make it level, the lower end was 
raised by a stone pavement.^ Here was the entrance for the people." 
The other end was skirted by a wall, from the centre of which pro- 
jected the or speaker’s platform, which was cut out of solid 

rock‘* ten feet from tlie ground, and to which there was an asceiit by 
eight steps. There were stone seats for the people next the wall, 
and wooden benches in the middle. 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of the 
council, wlio published a notice four days before, specifying the day 
of meeting and the business to be transacted,"* Extraordinary as- 
semblies were called by the generals. All citizens of the age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, w'erc entitled to attend and 
vote. lu early times it was considered by the greater number of 
them a burden rather tliaii a privilege, as we may see by the regula- 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier w’cnt round on the day 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were liable 
to a fine, which six officers called Lexiarchs were authorized to en- 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round tlie 
market and other public places ; with this they drove the idlers to 
the assembly, or marked them if they would not go ; at tlie same 
time blocking up the passages, to prevent their getting away.^‘ To 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation was 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol to those wlio came 
early. This was afterwards increased to three obols. A ticket was 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to demand 
their fee from the Thesmotliet®. The Lexiarchs took care, after the 
business had begun, to keep the voters from coming out, and prevent 
the intrusion of strangers. 

The assembly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, the com- 
mitted of the tribe in office, ^assisted by the mixed committee,^ as be- 
fore mentioned.^ They sat on the steps before the speaker’s platform, 
and maintained order among the people, with the assistance of the 
police, who were at hand to remove either from the platform or the 
seats any person who violated the prescribed rules, or offended against 
decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the instant a 

(1) n6nc6 the n&Tne of the Pnyx, According to Suidas, ixctpn t»/i/ •rwv Xidcoi' ttvkvo- 
rnra (on account of its being thickly paved with stones). Others have thought it 
took its name fVom the dense congregation of people. 

(2) Hen^ the expression, ava^aiveiv civ riiv iKKXtiatav (because they had 
ascend). See ante, p. 68. 

(3) Hence it is called, the stone, in Aristophanes, Pax, 680 : 

''Oo’Tif fcparei vuy tou \t0ov tow ’w ’rt) TIvwKt. 

Kence the expressions, vporiBivat kKK\t\criav. 

(5) Proviso they were not under un/uia. The age, Schumann thinks, "vras 
eighteen. (De Corpitiis, 76.) 

(8) Aristophanes, Acham. 22 ; 

Ol h' iw XaAowcri ical Kara 

To trxotviov <pe0yov<rt to fxeuiXruuevov. 

(7) See the last Appendix. 
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fine of fifty Srachms: p^raver offences were referred to the council or 
the next assembly. At a later period a further regulation was 
adopted, owing to tlie outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who made 
an assault with his fists upon some of those about him. A special 
body of men was appointed for every assembly day, to sit in the 
front benches, and assist the presiding councillors in keeping order. 
Each tribe took its turn of making the appointment.^ 

Before tlie business of tlie day commenced, a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion was offered. The lustral victims were young pigs, whose blood 
was carried round and sprinkled on the seats,^ while at the same 
time incense was burned in a censor. The crier then pronounced a 
form of prayer and eommination, imploring the gods to bless and 
prosper the consultations of tlie people, and imprecating a curse 
upon all enemies and traitors.^ 

The chairman tlien opened the business of the day. ^ If any bill 
had been prepared by the council, it was read by the crier or usher, 
and the people were asked if it met their approbation. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any citizen however might oppose it, or 
move an amendment. If the council had no decree framed by them- 
selves, any citizen might propose one on the instant: it was necessary 
only that it should be in writing and in a proper form. He then 
delivered it to the presiding committee, to be read as a motioii to the 
assembly; and if the committee saw nothing objectionable in it, they 
complied with his request. Cases occurred, where some one or more 
members of the committee opposed the reading of a motion, as being 
either illegal, or grossly improper, or irrelevant to the question before 
them. They were responsible however to the people, if they threw any 
vexatious impediment in the way of a citizen moving a decree ; and 
sometimes the assembly itself would insist upon the question being 
put i4o them, notwithstanding the vetq^of the councillors, .^schines 
m his speech on the Embassy gives u^n example. He ms that 
Aleximaclms moved a decree, authorizing the deputy of Cersobleptes 
to take the oath of peace to Philip ; that the decree was delivered to 
the committee, nnd read to the assembly ; that Demosthenes, being 
one of the committee, got ,up and declared he would not allow the 
question to be put ; the people however were clamorous on the other 
side, and he was obliged to yicld.^ 

Every member of the Assembly was at liberty to speak, but only 
once in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above fifty years old were first called upon, and afterwards 
the younger men. But this custom fell into disuse. We find 
Demosthenes alludftig to it in the opening of the first Philippic. 
Aithoqgli all citizens bad the right of speaking, the privilege was of 

(1) Hence called, ») irpoedp^vova-a Schomann, De Comitiis, 88. 

(2) Young pigs were considered by the Athenians to have peculiarly expiatory 

powers. (3) See ante, p. 102. 

(4) See Schumann, De Comitiis, 119., 
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course exercised by a few only, who felt -themselves competent to the 
task; and in the time of Demosthenes, when rhetoric was studied as 
, a science, the debates were mostly confined to a few practised orators 
and statesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.^ Whoever rose to 
speak, put on a wreath of myrtle, as a token that he was performing 
a public duty, and entitled on that account to respect. It was a 
breach of decorum to interrupt the speaker ; yet one whicli it must 
have been impossible to prevent, except where it proceeded from a 
small number of persons. How Demosthenes was put down by the 
clamours of Pliilocrates and others, be himself dcscribes.- 

Wheu the debate was ended, the chairman put the question to the 
vote. The method of voting was either by show of hands, ^ or by 
ballot.'* Show of hands was the most common. The ballot was re- 
sorted to in a few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain the 
number of voters as accurately as possible, or to ensure secresy. 
These were chiefly cases of privilegia, such as ostracism and con- 
demnation of state criminals, granting of citizenship or exemption 
from taxes, or restoration of the franchise. In all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least six thousand voters in 
favour of the motion. Generally speaking however, the questions 
before the assembly were decided by a majority of votes. Tlic chair- 
man declared the numbers.'* 

When all the business was concluded, the crier by command of 
the presidents dismissed the assembly. If the business could not be 
finisned in one day, it might be adjourned to the next day, or to tlui 
one after.® This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of rain 
or a thunderstorm. Anything of this sort was considered as an un- 
lucky omen among the Greeks.^ 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and deposited by the secretary among other public 
records' in the temple of oybele.® Sometimes it was engraved on 
brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuous place, to be seen by all. 
As to the form in which aecrees were drawn up, the reader may con- 
sult Schomann.® The mover s name was usually inserted, he bemg 
responsible for the measure, as we shall presently see. 

(1) Hence the /j^ropcf or are distinguished from the Iditorai) or general 

body of citizens, who took no part in the debates. They are not to be confounded 
with the cvvvyopoi, or public advocates; as to whom, see the seventh Appendix. 

(2) See ante, p. 128. (3) Xeiporovia. (I) 

(5) He was said, avayopevetv rav 

(6) Aristophanes, Acham. 171 : 

Toi/v GpoKac dntevai, TrapeXvat elc ‘ivr\v, 
ol 7 dp ITpurdi/civ \vov<rt rijv 

(f) Such a phenomenon was called dioatifjia. Any individual might call the 
attention of the presidents to the occurrence ; as Dicaopolis does in the Ac-Varnians, 
168: 

dW dvayopevta fJitj rroitXv iKKXt^aiav 
Totr 6pff< wept fitffdov' 8' u/utv Brt 

Vti, kou paviv pe, 

(8) T6 Mnrp^ov. (9) De Comitiis, c. 12. 
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We have to distinguish between decrees and laws,' in the Athenian 
sense. Decrees are measures of government, relating to particular 
matters or occasions ; as for example, the election of magistrates, or 
the punisliment of offenders; a d('claration of war, or a resolution to 
make peace. They liad indeed the force of Jaws for the time being, 
SO far as regarded the obedience due to them. But by laws we are 
to understand the permanent institutions and ordinances of the 
commonwealth, by which every man knows how he is governed, and 
what are his franchises and rights. How these might be enacted 
and repealed at Athens, is explained in a following appendix. 


APPENDIX VI. 

THE OPINION OF POLYBIUS. 

Polybius, in the seventeenth book of his history, defends against 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, especially of 
Messene and Megalopolis, who took the Macedonian side in politics, 
and dissuaded their countrymen from taking arms against Philip.* 
The passage is as follows : — 

“Demosthenes, deserving as he is of praise in many respects, 
must be condemned for the reckless and indiscriminate manner in 
which he reviles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that in 
Arcadia Cercidas and Hieronymus and Eucampidas were traitors to 
Greece, because they joined alliance with Philip; in Messene, the 
soiis^of Philiadcs, Neon and ThrasyjDchus ; in Argos, Myrtis and 
Teledamus and Mnaseas: likewise in^iSSSaly, Daochus and^Cineas, 
and among the Boeotians, Theogiton and Timolaus. And besides 
these, he nas given a long list of others, with their names and 
countries. Now all the above-mentioned statesmen have good and 
ample grounds of justification for their conduct, but especially those 
of Arcadia and Messene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo- 
ponnesus and humbled the Lacedaemonians, gave repose and security 
to all the inhabitants of the Peninsula : further, by recovering the 
territory and towns, which the Lacedaemonians in their days of pros- 
perity had taken from the Messenians, Megalopolitan^, Tegeans and 
Argives, they unquestionably promoted the welfare of their countries. 
So far therelore froih going to war with Philip and the Macedonians, 
they w^re bound to use every exertion to increase their honour nnd 
glory. I grant, if at the same time they received a garrison in their 

(1) 'Fn^tVjuara and vofxot. 

(2) The principal passages of Demosthenes will be found ante, pp. 23, 25, 29, 106, 
109, 209. 
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countries from Philip, or overturned the laws and deprived their 
fellow-citizens of tlieir rights and liberties, from motives of avarice 
or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast upon them. Put if 
ia the honest discliarge of their duty as citizens they differed in 
judgment with Demosthenes, not considering the interests of Atliens 
and of their own countries to be identical, surely he ought not to 
have called them traitors on that account. Mcasuri)ig everything by 
the interests of his own commonwealth, and thinking that all the 
Greeks should have looked up to the Athenians or else be stigmatized 
as traitors, it seems to me, he has taken a very wrong and mistaken 
view. My opinion is confirmed by the events that liappened in 
Greece, which show that the true foresight was exercised, not by 
Demostlienes, but by Eucampidas and Hieronymus and Ccrcidas and 
the sons of Philiades. Eor the Athenians by their contest with 
Philip incurred signal disasters, being defeated in battle at Ciimronca; 
and, nut for the king’s magnanimity and regard for his own honour, 
they would have sufhircd still more grievously than they did tlirough 
the counsels of Demosthenes; whereas those other statesmen en- 
abled the confederate Arcadians to enjoy perfect security against 
Lacedoernon, from which their respective countries reapetl many im- 
portant advantages.” 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Greek statesmen, 
Polybius has not been quite just to Demosthenes. Polybius, looking 
at the state of Greece in his own time, argues as if the struggle 
against Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered so by 
the very supineness ana want of con»bination of which Demosthenes 
complains. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chaironea by such 
a force of Peloponnesians as afterwards battled with Antipater, 
Greece might liave been saved. Again : — the facts of the case are 
not exactly as Polybius repr^ents them. Messene and Megalfjpolis 
were capable of defending^thernselves against Sparta without Philip’s 
protection. Even if it we^re not so, tliey but exchanged one master 
lor another. Though they might not feci the weight of his. joke 
immediately, it was a yoke destined to gall them at no distant time. 
The humiliation of Sparta was a poor consolation to freemen who 
were humiliated themselves. The congress of Corinth and Philip’s 
victorious progress through Peloponnesus, are evidences to the world 
that Grecian independence was gone. The Peloponnesians follow 
Alexander to his wars, as they had anciently followed Sparta, bat 
less in the character of allies th^m of vassals. Alexander insults and 
terrifies them by his edicts. A tyranny is established in Messene. 
The Arcadians gain neither security nor repose 'by their fidelity to a 
foreign potentate. Two bloody wars, and Megalopolis twice sieged, 
first by Agis, and afterwards by Polysperchon, are the speedy and 
bitter fruits of Macedonian protection ; disproving the foresight 
which Polybius claims for his countrymen.^ 

(1) Polybius was a Megalopolitan. 
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It is true, th*at grievous faults were committed both by Sparta and 
Athens. Sparta should have abandoned her pretensions to Mcssenia 
and her aggressive designs against her neighbours. Athens (not to 
speak of other errors) missed an excellent opportunity of gathering 
to her side a Peloponnesian confederacy, when the Megalopolitails 
solicited her aid against Sparta in the 3 ^ear n.c. 353. Slie should 
then have stood boldly forward, and declared that «he would not per- 
mit Sparta to threaten the independence of her neighbours. This 
was what Demosthenes advised. The Athenians chose a timid course, 
whicli was not forgotten when she herself needed assistance. Un- 
fortunately the patriotism of the Greeks in general was too narrow, 
and their wisdom too short-sighted, to perceive that the cause of 
Athens against Philip was their own. 

Polybius Ijiniself, in reference to the conduct of tlie Messenians at 
a later period, reasons more justly. ‘ Censuring generally that policy 
which is determined to have peace at any sacrifice, he says the Mes- 
senians liad been guilty of such an error; and the consequence was 
that, although they escaped some trouble and danger for the time, 
they incurred still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerful people for their neighbours, the Lacedsemonians and the 
Arcadians — the former of whom nourished an implacable hostility 
against them, while the latter were tlieir friends and well-wishers— 
the Messenians did not meet either the enmity of the one or the 
friendship of the other with a generous and brave spirit. When 
their neighbours were at war, the Messenians kept aloof, and, as 
their country lay out of the way, they were free from annoyance. 
But when the Laccdainionians had nothing else to do, they attacked 
the Messenians, who had not tlie courage to resist by themselves, 
and through their system of iieutralily were deprived of auxiliaries. 

Hefi^oes on to declare, that, if therc^§lmuld be a new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the only chance of safeJj^r the Messenians and 
Megalopolitans would be, to form an intimate union for mutual pro- 
tection, according to the original design of Epaminondas, ana to 
stand firmly and faithfully by one another in all difficulties and 
dangers. 

Jacobs has expressed his opinion to the following effect, in the 
preface to his translation of Demosthenes : — 

“The patriotic feelings which inspired Demosthenes were not 
equally felt by all the leading statesmen in Greece ; but these feelings 
did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being placed 
in different circumstances from himself, espoused a different line of 
politics. He frequently complains of the number of traitors, who 
sprang ^p like a crop of weeds iii the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the 
Words of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must 
have been such a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that heaven 

(1) Lib. iv. 32, 33. 
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itself could not have saved them. There can be no doubt tliat Philip, 
in order to rule by division, availed himself of the party strife which 

E revailed as well at Athens as in most of the other states ; and that 
e fomented it, both by his gold and by the skilful manner in which 
he flattered the passions of the political antagonists. Even repub- 
lican Greeks were not insensible to the favour of a crowned head, 
especially if polished speech and manner lent their influence to capti- 
vate them : ^ and it is probable enough, that many men of the best 
intentions were caught in this net, without being in the least degree 
conscious that their acts were treasonable. Where party spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Every man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of dilTercnt 
sentiments us an enemy to the good cause for which he is striving. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes at length a con- 
test of passions ; which in their zeal for the cause which they espouse 
find an excuse even for lawless violence. So in relation to Athens 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denounces 
as a crime is, in regard to many of the accused parties, to be viewed 
in a milder light, as an error of party; and wc would fain believe, 
for the honour of the Athenian people, that the greater number of 
the phiiippising citizens intended to render the best service to^their 
country. With reference to the friends of Philip in other states, 
especially the Peloponnesian, whom Demosthenes stigmatizes as 
traitors, the judgment of Polybius appears by no means unfair.^^ 

He then cites the following remarks of Valckenaer: — 

“ Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio suo Demosthenes am- 
plificavit : nain inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi hoc nomine 
Sehonestavit, fuisse credibile est, non pecunia sed humanitate regis 
captos, qui hujus imperiurii anteponerent speciosec libertati qure dice- 
batur, et superbis dominis,j))ebi, quique plebem ducerent cofciona- 
toribuf/' 

This is but a sorry defence for traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy. Such arguments would justify any kind of treason. What 
the phiiippising party gained by exchanging plebeian rule for Mace- 
donian, is shown by the fate of Demades and Phocion. 

(1) Compare, Justin, ix. 8; who says of Philip — “ Blandus pariter ct insidiosiis 
alloquio; qui plura promitteret quam praesUiret: in seria et jocos artifex. Amicitias 
utilitate, non fide colebat. Gratiam llngere in odio, instniere in concordantes odia, 
apud utrumque gratiam qunerere, solemn is illi consuetudo. Inter haec eloqnentia et 
insignis oratio, acuminis et solertise plena; lU nec ornatui facilitas, nec f.icilitati 
inventioiium deesset omatus.’’ And Cicero, De Ofllciis, i. 26 — “ Philippum rebus 
gestis ct glorii superatum i filio, facilitate et humanitate video superiorein fuisse.” 
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KEYISION OP LAWS. 

Tue enactment of laws (distinguished from decrees, as mentioned 
in Appendix Y.) was not left by Solon to the people at large, but 
confided to a select body of them under an arrangement wliicli has 
drawn praise from many modern critics and historians. That wise 
legislator was anxious to secure the stability of his institutions, 
knowing that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more rea{lily and cheerfully obeyed : ^ while on the other hand he 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world might in course of 
time require amendment and adaptation to existing circumstances. 
Under the democracy which ho created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude, upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly rising in 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at their pleasure. He 
therefore so contrived matters, that, while his laws were subject to 
constant revision, a check should be put upon crude and hasty 
legislation. 

There were annually chosen by lot six thousand citizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judicial court called He- 
liaea,2 and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
of our ^rymen. Prom tliem were taken not onlv the ordinary juries 
for the trial of civil and criminal caus5o;^4^J^J^ also a select body of 
men Nomothetof, or law-revisors,** to whom the ]>eoj)le referred 
aU questions of legislation that came before them. And further, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it might be 
impeached before a jury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whether such statute should be abrogated 
or confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows ; — 

(J ) This is a truth frequently enunciated both by ancient and modem philosophers. 
Compare Aristotle, Politic, ii. : 'O laxi'*' oi^ciiiav txt‘ Trpoy to irelOturOai, 

trXtfv Trapti to i9ov' rouro 6e ou yiverai^ ci fiij did uxttv rd 

t^^Tu^dWetv i'K Tu)v vofjiiov eir ^Ttpopr v6/i,oi;r Kaivovvt uaOevh noielv eari rijv rov vd/uou 
ivvafxij/. And Thucydides, iii. 37 : Xeipoat vo/aoiv uKivfiron' xP^M^^n rroAtr Kpelatxwv 

f<Triv rj Ka\tuv uKiJpoir. 

(2) ’HXtaia (an assembly). The whole body were called JTdxastte. 

(3) The tym vojLLoOtrtiv (legislator) was given kut’ efc>x»/>^ Solon. But it wa* 
applicable to any individual who moved the passing of a law; and clearly the whole 
legislative body might properly be so called. The court of the i/o/uodtrm at Athens 
was peculiarly constituted, having no power of originating laws, and being judicial 
JAther than legislative in our sense of the term ; and there was, in effect, an appeal 
uoin them. They may aptly be styled revisors of the laws. 
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It was a part of the business in the first ordinary assembly, which 
was held on the eleventh of Hecatombceon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to receive proposals for their amendment. Any citizen 
was at liberty to make such proposal, liaving previously obtained 
leave from the council : but in order to ensure a constant revision 
of the laws, the Thesrnothetm^ of each year were directed to examine 
the whole code, and to sec if there wore any statutes contradictory, 
or useless, or improper to be retained. The people heard whatever 
proposal either these magistrates or any private citizen had to oifor 
for an alteration in tlic law ; and if they deemed it worthy of further 
consideration, they consented that it should be referred to a court of 
revisers, and they elected five advocates" to defend the old law 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up before 
the statues of the Heroes,^ that every man might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it : and to give it still further publicity, it was read 
aloud in every assembly before tlie revisors held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
Hecatombceon) was appointed for tlie election of the revisors; of 
which notice was to be given by the presidents of the council ; and 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in case 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to be 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and term of office, 
which of course depended chiefly upon tlie amount of business to 
come before them. The number of the revisors was commonly about 
a thousand ; but it might be more or Jess. 

The various legislative questions referred by the people were tried 
on particular days appointed for eacli. The revisors were impanelled 
like a jury ; though their court very much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, tlie presidents of the council being there as assessors, and ^ 
the committee presiding j^ith their chairman. Arguments %ere ad- 
dresj^ed to the court TfWh the same formalities as upon a legal trial, 
first by tlie supporters of the new law, next by the defenders of the 
old ; and to prevent collusion, any one might appear as defender, 
besides the advocates specially chosen for that purpose. After hearing 
all that could be said on both sides, the question was put by the 
chairman, and the revisors decided by show of hands, whether the 
old law should stand, or the new be accepted. Their judgment was 
drawn up in the sliape of a decree ; and if the new law was passed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to be im- 
peached in the manner to be mentioned presently. 

Thus we see, while all law-making originated with tlie people, and 
the humblest citizens were at liberty to propdse new enactments, the 
task of examining them at leisure, and considering all th^ questions 

(1) As to this, see Schbmann, De Comitiis, 259. 

(2) or avvfjyopoi. . , 

(3) Called Kponyrai, 'KTrwvi/juoj, because they gave name to the ten tribes. Their 
•tatues were in front of the council-chamber. 
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to which they might give rise, W'as delegated to a stiperior tribunal, 
clothed with a judicial character, and more capable of exercising a 
calm and deliberate judgment on such matters tliaii the full assembly 
of Atlienian citizens. 

That the general scheme was due to the genius of Solon we are 
expressly assured, though it is most probable that improvements were 
made in tlie details since his time. And here it may be observed 
generally with respect to the Attic laws, whicli arc quoted by the 
orators and attribnied by them to Solon, that we must not suppose 
all the extracts which they cite to be the actual words of tlie ancient 
lawgiver ; for not only did they receive additions and amendments 
from time to time, but it is very likely, as Schbmaiin suggests, ‘ that 
wlicn the code was ‘remodelled after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, or possibly upon some other occasion, the antiquated phrase- 
ology of Solon’s time was translated into the language of the day. 
In a few years it would become difficult to distinguish, what part of 
the code belonged to Solon, and wliat to a later period ; and so the 
whole body of statutes were, both by the orators and other persons, 
commonly spoken of as the laws of Solon. 

Besides the regular time of holding the courts of revision, the 
people might doubtless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held 
on extraordinary occasions. One such occasion happened after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, who having abolished many of 
Solon’s laws and corrupted them by interpolations, it was thought 
advisable to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was 
passed, authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the 
necessary amendments, and send them afterwards to be considered 
by a court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes in. 
his Olynthiac oration recommending the appointment of revisors, for 
the special purpose of repealing ihe^.l^s concerning the theoric 
fund,2 One of the charges against Timoci*fftes is, that he induced 
the people to appoint revisors out of the usual time. Tor thus the 
thing really stood ; — It was competent for the people to pass a decree 
dispensing with the regular course of law ; and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as in our own country the maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility the 
minister who advises him, so at Athens the author of an unconstitu-* 
tional meagre was not protected by the fiat of the sovereign people 
who decreed it. And this brings us to another important branch ot 
the subject, viz. the proceeding by indictment against the movers of 
bad laws.* ^ 

As a further precaution against rash legislation, a power was given, 
after tht passing of a law by the court of revision, to indict the author 
of it at any time within a year, and thus to procure both his punishment 

(1) De Comitiis, 267. 

(2) See Vol. I. p. 54; and Schdmann, De Comitiis, 270, 271. 

( 3 ) Vpaipt) napavofitavm 
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and the repeal of the law itself. The law might be impugned either 
for matter of form, as for the omission of some necessary step in the 
procedure ; or upon the merits, as being inconsistent with some other 
law that was not repealed, or opposed to the general spirit of the 
Athenian laws, or for any cause whatever mischievous in its tendency, 
or adverse to the interests of the commonwealth. Any citizen was 
at liberty to prefer an indictment against the author of a new law, 
alleging it to be bad in any of these res})ccts. The case was then 
brought for trial before a jury, taken from the same Heliastic body, 
who reviewed the law once more, examining it in all its bearings 
upon the rest of the Athenian code and the general welfare of the 
state. It they thought it open to the charges made against it or 
Uny of them, they gave their verdict accordingly, pronouncing the 
law to be bad and void, and sentencing the author to such penalty as 
the nature of the case deserved. After the expiration of the year, 
although the author could not be punished, the law itself might still 
be impeached before a jury; but in such case the people appointed 
advocates to defend it. Of this the ora.tion of Demostlienes against 
the law of Leptines is an example. The law, which prohibited all 
exemptions from public services, was repealed, as b(ung unjust and 
derogatory to the dignity of Athens; but Leptines liimsclf was safe 
by the lapse of tiine.^ 

The same proceeding might he instituted to rescind illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had becui passed iii tlic popular assembly, and 
to punish the movers of them. As tlierc was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
in these crises were much more numerous ; and in impugning a 
decree every possible ground of objection might be taken, in re- 
gard either to legality or expediency. Very frequently prosecution 
was but a method of trying^^io question over again, or perhSps of 
punishitig the author fofTTie evil consequences of his measure. We 
nave seen that Aristoplion was seventy-iive times indicted for having 
moved improper decrees, and every time acquitted. Cephalus, on tlie 
other hand, boasted that he had never once been indicted. ^ To pre- 
vent vexatious prosecutions, the accuser, if he failed to obtain a fifth 
part of the votes, was liable to a fine of a thousand drachms, and was 
rendered incapable of bringing any such accusation in future. 

Divers examples, illustrating this Athenian practice, are furnished 
by the orators. 

Timocrates passed a law, allowing public debtors to be released 
on bail. ])iodorus indicted him on these (amopg other) grounds — 
that he had not obtained the sanction of the council before he intro- 
duced his law to the people: that he had got the court of rewsion to 
be appointed for the twelfth of Hecatombceon, immediately after the 
first assembly,, instead of waiting for the regular time, and that he 

(1) See Vol. I. Appendix V. p. 307, Schomaim, De Comitiis, 278—280.; 

(2) See ante, pp. 92, 313. 
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had never put up his law in the usual way for public perusal : that it 
was contrary to other existing laws : and that it was bad on the 
merits. From the speech composed by Demosthenes in support of 
the prosecution wc get most of our information upon the subject of 
the Nomothetfe. And here we tind liirn complaining of a practice 
which had grown up, in contravention of Solon’s regulation; whereby 
legislative measures were brought before the popular assembly out of 
the appointed time, and the people were persuaded to pass them in 
the shape of decrees. It is clear, «as I have before observed, that 
the people could allow this to be done as often as they pleased : 
public opinion alone could elTectually check it, by insuring the con- 
demnation in a court of justice of the demagogue who misled the 
assembly.^ 

The case of Arisforrates, indicted for his decree in favour of 
Cliaridemus, is a memorable example ; of which I have spoken else- 
whcre.2 But the most familiar of all is the prosecution of Ctesiphon 
hy yEschines ; the grounds of wliich arc fully explaiued in the argu- 
ment to the Oration on the Crown, and in the last appendix to this 
volume. 


APPENDIX VIIL 
AFFAIRS OF PELOPONNESUS. 

After the battle of Manthica Peloponnesus, as Demosthenes says, 
was di^ded.3 Sparta could no longer tkjrainccr over lier neighbours, 
as she had used to do; yet her enemies A unable to cru*ii her 
entirely. The oligarchical states remained still attached to her — 
Coriutb, Phlius, Epidaurus, Troezen, Elis, and the Achaian cities, 
excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league, originally formed under 
Theban protection, between the Mcsscuians, Arcadians, and Argives, 
maintained the balance of power in the peninsula. The independence 
of Messene was acknowledged by the allies of Sparta at the general 
peace of b.c. 362. Sparta herself urotested against it, refusing to 
accept as binding an arrangement oy whicli she was humiliated and 
degraded. For not only was the fairest portion of her territory, 
which she had held for three centuries, taken away from her ; but 

(1) Through thia abuse (as Demosthenes says, Adv. Lept. 485,) oud* 

OTjovv 6iaip^ov(rtv oi vo/jiot. See Schomaiin, De Comitiis, 264, 265, 268, 269. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 277, 278. 

(•P Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. 

(4) The fertility of Messenia, as eontrasted with the Laconian soil, is described by 
the lines of Euripides, cited in Strabo, tiii. 366. Of Laconia, he says : — • 

fxiv apOTOv, ^KTroveiv d* ou KOtXri 
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she saw established ou her coufiiies a race of men whom slie regarded 
as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacable hostility which 
they were sure to cherish against their late oppressors, and by the 
encouragement which they held out for further revolt among the 
Laconian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in lier opposition, and 
could only protest and wait for better times. ^ 

The feelings of the Spartan people npon this subject are pretty 
well described in the oration of Isocrates, entitled Arcliidainns ; 
which was in fact a pamphlet published to vindicate the title of tlie 
Spartans to Messenia, but is in the form of a speech addressed by 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his countrymen, and seems to have 
been composed on the occasion when Corinth, Bhlins, and Epidaurus 
seceded Irom the Spartan alliance, and made a separate peace with 
the enemy, n.c. 360.^ The substance of his advice is as follows; — 
He contends that it would be disgraceful to let their revolted 
slaves retain possession of their land — the allies who urged them to 
abandon it had given both weak and dishonourable advice — their title 
to Messenia was unquestionable, being founded not only on length 
of time, but on a valid gift, conhrmed (as he shows from history) by 
the Pythian oracle — the people wlio had been planted in Messene 
were not real Messenians, but Helots and vagabonds — their own 
cause was just, and they should defend it to the last — great things 
had been clfectcd by individual Spartans in the defence of other 
cities, as by Brasidas at Amphipolis ami Gylippus at Syracuse ; they 
should not then despair in the cause of their own country — the 
sympathies of the Greeks would probably be with’ them ; even the 
aemocrati/ed states of Peloponnesus would find they needed Spartan 
superintendence, for they had got nothin" by their defection from 
Sparta but war and anarchy and intestine broils. Should their j 
enemies insist on such haj;i^ 2 rms as the emancipation of Messenia, 
and should the rest of 'tire ureeks give their consent, then he advises 
his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children to Italy 
or Sicily or Cyrene or some other place of safety, to sally forth from 
their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, to enter ilie 
land of their enemies as an invading army, and there to seize upon 
some stronghold, and commence a war of plunder and devastation, 
until their enemies would be only too glad to purchase peace by the 
restoration of Messenia. He argues tliat it would be impossible for 
peace to be maintained on the basis desired by their opponents — that 


KOtXtj yapt op€<rt neptdpofjiorf rpax^^a re 
dv(ret<r^o\6t re vroAe/uitoif. 

OfMeasenia:— '* 


fcaWtKapTTOu . • • . • 

Karmpptrroy re pivploi<Ti vdfuatrtf - 
Kat j^uvaX KaX Troifxvatfftv ev^ortorarf^Vt 
ovT kv TTvoaXat xeifiaro^ 

OPT al reffpimroit rjXiou Oepfiijv Styap, 

* (1) Pausanias, iv. 27; viii, 27. Polybius, fv. 33, Diodorus, xv. 66, 89. 
(2) lacerates, Archidamus, 135. Xenophon, Hellcn. vii. c. 4, ss. 8—10. 
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the settlement of the Messenians on their confines would lead to 
' perpetual quarrels and disturbanees — that it would be such a degra- 
dation as Spartans, accustomed to preeminence in Greece, could 
never endure — that it might be well enough for Corinthians, 
Epidaurians, and Pliliasians, to care only for life and safety, but for 
Spartans death was preferable to dishonour.^ How could they go 
without shame to tlie Olympian and other national festivals ; where 
formerly every individual Spartan was received with as much honour 
as the victors at the games, but now they would be looked upon with 
scorn ; their revolted slaves would bring from the land which their 
fathers had bequeathed to tliem richer offerings than they did, and 
would insult them in revenge for their past sufferings ? Erom such dis- 
grace he calls upon them to rescue their country ; to struggle through 
their present difliculties, as the Athenians and Tliebans had out of 
theirs ; and lastly, to remember that they had never been defeated, 
when a king of his line had commanded them. 

This singular pamplilet, which the renewal of friendship between 
Sparta and Athens encouraged Isocrates to publish, produced but 
little effect. It served as a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, which for many years continued to animate the Spartans; but 
the coalition against them at this time was too strong to heed any of 
their threats, much less the desperate one contained in the pamphlet. 

The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent at Laccaaemon. The Arcadians from attached allies had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbours, and were the more 
likely to continue so on account of the political revolution which 
they had undergone. ^Ihe aristocracies, which had maintained them- 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan influence, and secured the 
connexion of their country with Sparta, had been broken up or re- 
duced* to insignificance by the estaW»«hmcnt of Megalopolis. To 
form this new city, designed to be the capitaiAf the united Ar(?hdians, 
and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a population was 
drawn from forty different communities, chiefly those bordering on 
Laconia. Of the smaller towns which contributed, some were 
deserted, others were reduced to villages. The larger cities were left 
in possession of their local governments, which for ordinary purposes 
they carried on as before, but they were required to send aeputies to 
a federal congress held in the capital, which exercised a controlling 
power over all the concerns of the union, and represented the whole 
Arcadian body in their transactions with foreign states. Of the for- 
mation of this congress we know little more than that it was of a 
democratical character, consisting altogether of len thousand mem- 

senfe by the various constituents. From hence it took its name 
and was called The Teii-thousand.* Hersea and Orchomenus were 

This passage reminds me of a similar one in Demosthenes, De Synt. 176. 

^2) Ol fjiopiot ; and also t6 koipov rSfv'ApKd&atv. Xenophon, Ilellen. vii. c. 1, s. 38; 
p 8s. 2, 35; c. 5, 8. 1. iEschines, De Fals. Leg, 38. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 

Pausanias, vi. 12. 
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the only cities which refused to join the union. Tcgea had at first 
opposed it, but through a revolution effected by the popular party 
she was brought over to the other side. This was a great blow to 
Sparta : for Tegca had been one of lier warmest adherents, and was 
near to the north-eastern frontier of Laconia. Megalopolis was not 
far from the north-western: so that Sparta was cut off from her 
friends in both of those directions.^ 

In the year 363 b.c. dissensions arose in the Arcadian congress, 
chiefly through the mutual jealousies of the leading cities, though 
the immediate cause of dispute was concerning the Olympian treasure 
which had been taken by the army. An aristocratical party sprang 
up, adverse both to the federal union and to the Tlieban alliance. The 
Mantineans, notwithstanding the zeal with which they had originidly 
promoted the union, took the lead in a eounter-inovcmeni wliicli 
would have dissolved it, and sought to renew their connexion with the 
Lacedgemoniaiis, by whom tfieir city had formerly been destroyed. 
It was owing to the measures taken by this party that Epaminondas 
led his army for the last time into Eeloponnesus, the effect of which 
was to check the counter-revolution attempted in Arcadia, though the 
death of that great man prevented the completion of any further 
designs which he may have had for the settlement of Peloponnesian 
affairs.^ 

In the year following however the disturbances in Arcadia were 
^ renewed. Some of the families who had been settled in Megalopolis 
became dissatisfied with their change of residence ; and taking 
advantage of a clause in the general peace, which ordered all parties 
to return to their respective countries, (a clause evidently framed 
with a different view,) they chose to migrate from the capital to their 
ancient towns. The Megalopolitan government insisted that they 
should come back: upon wbi^^L’cy applied for aid to the Mantiiiieans 
and otli^r PeloponnesiaiTS’ who had assisted them in the late war. 
Theban intervention again became necessary ; and Pammenes was sent 
w-ith tbree thousand foot and three hundred horse to Arcadia. lie 
reduced the malcontents to submission, but not till he had besieged 
and taken some of their towns ; after which they returned quietly to 
Megalopolis, and the dissensions were appeased.® 

-In the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country, Agesilaus at tlie age of eighty went over to 
Egypt, and engaged in the service first of Tachos, afterwards of 
Nectanabis, whom he established on the throne, and received a re- 
compense of two hundred and thirty talents. ‘On his return home 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 5, ss. 6—11, 22. Diodorus, xv. 5D, 72. Riusanias, 
Vitt. 27 ; ix. 14. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. viii. c. 4, ss. 33—40; c. 5, ss. 1— S; Pausanias, viii. 8. 

(3) Diodorus, xv. 94. It scarcely needs argument to show that "A$vvaiovt in this 
passage is a mistake. See Vol. I. p. 209, note (2). Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, v, 287. 
Grote, X. 494. 
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he was taken* ill and died on the coast of Africa.* The money was 
doubtless acceptable at Sparta : yet for the present she was not 
strong enough to attera|)t any hostile measures against her neigh- 
bours ; nor did she receive the least encouragement to do so from 
her old allies, who were anxious only for neutrality and repose. Ifor 
nine years after the battle of Mantinea tlie rdoponnesians enjoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by events whicli happened beyond the 
penirisiila, in whicli the Spartans alone had a direct interest. I allude 
to the proceedings of the Sacred war; in wliicb, as we have seen, 
the only peninsular states that took an active part were the Spartans 
and Aclueans, the latter partly influenced perhaps by their enmity 
to the Loerians. 

Soon after the breaking out of tlic Sacred war the Spartans began 
to conceive that it might turn to their private advantage. Fear of the 
Thebans iiad in great measure restrained thorn from attempting to 
recover their lost dominion. Yet to tire hope that they should be 
able to recover it at some future time tliey still most tenaciously 
clung.^ Archidamiis inherited all the courage and ambition of his 
father, and burned with the desire both to reconquer Messenia, and 
to break up the federal union, which made Arcadia independent of his 
country. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, by being em- 
ployed elsewhere, could be kept away from Peloponnesus.^ Yet even 
then Sparta would scarcely with her own force alone be able to ac- 
complish her designs. It was desirable to rally round her as many as 
possible of iier former allies, and attach them to her cause by the bonds 
of a common interest. To effect this, Archidamus conceived a scheme 
(which would be more or less attractive to all of them) for a general 
restitution of rights ; by which Atlicns should recover Oropus, Elis 
the Triphylian towns, Plilius Tricaranum, and she liersclf Messene : 
and iiirther that Orchomenus, Tlusspiie, and Platsea, which the 
Thebans had destroyed, should be recst^bli^jhed, and the Afleadians 
who wished it restored to their ancient abodes.'* The announce- 
ment of this project was made in the year b.c. 353, when the tide 
of success had turned so strongly against the Thebans, that they 
were unable to hold tlieir ground in Boeotia, and it seemed almost 
impossible that tlicy could spare any troops for the assistance of their 
friends in Peloponnesus. It soon became known, with what view 
the Spartans were canvassing their allies ; nor could the warlike pre- 
parations in Laconia remain a secret. That very year indeed thev 
commenced war against the Argives, whom they defeated, and took 

(1) Diodorus, xv. 93. Pausanias, iii. 10. Plutarch, Vit. Afi^esil. 40. Xenophon, 
Agesil. ii. 29, tkc. ; who slys tliat one of the causes of his going to Egypt was, to 
punish the king of Persia for ordering that Messene should he free. 

(2) Xen#phon, Helleu. vii. c. 4, 8. 9. Polybius, Iv. 32. 

(3) Their fear of the Thebans is strongly stated by Isocrates, Philipp. 92 : Aedt6Tee 

dtarcAoup'i fjLfj Orj/Salot dici\v<rd/ji€voi Tti frpov <I»a)Kfar irdhiv i7ruvt\0ovT€f 
ttPTovr ao/jupopah n€pt^d\.taorc tcSi/ nporepov yeyevnfxevtav. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 1, s. 26; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 4, a. 11. Demosthenes, Pro 
Mogalop. 203, 20f5, 208. And see ante, pp. 243, 257, 266. 

A A 2 
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the town of Omese, probably with a view to cut off their communica- 
tion with Arcadia.* The Mepralopolitans, alarmed at the danger 
which threatened them, and having at this time little hope of assist- 
ance from Thebes, sent an embassy to Athens, to solicit the protec- 
tion of the Athenian people. They were supported by envoys from 
Argos and Messene, and opposed by a counter-embassy from Lace- 
deeraon. A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly : for 
an account of which, and especially of the view which Demosthenes 
took of the question, I may refer to the Oration for the Megalopolitans, 
and to the argument and notes in the first volume. The result was, 
that Athens determined to be neutral : a policy unfortunate in its 
results, as will hereafter appear.* 

The Megalopolitans, being disappointed of Athenian aid, could 
only look to Thebes ; but affairs took such a turn, that, when the 
time came, Thebes was able to assist them. The Lacedaemonians in 
their endeavour to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely failed, both 
at Athens and in Peloponnesus. This delayed their operations. 
They may have been promised assistance by Ohomarchus, as soon as 
he could dispose of his enemies in the north. The battle of Pagascc 
overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to send 
succour into Phocis. But soon afterwards the exertions of Phayllus, 
together with the support which he received from his allies, enabled 
him to renew the war in Boeotia. The Lacedsemonians readily seized 
this opportunity for commencing the long meditated attack upon 
their neighbours. 

Archidamus opened tlie campaign by invading the MegMopolitan 
territory, which he ravaged for some time without opposition. The 
Megalopolitans sent for succour immediately to Argos, Sicyon, and 
Messene, and also to Thebes. Prom the three first-mentioned cities 
a large force was soon collected^T and Thebes sent to their aid ^our 
thousand* infantry and flTc hundred horse under the command of 
Cephision. Thus reinforced, they marched out and pitched their 
camp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Arcliidamus, instead of 
attacking them, led his troops off towards Mantinea, and took up a 
position near that city, which he may have hoped was still friendly 
to his cause. The allies advancing against him, he marched into 
Argolis, surprised Ornese, which appears to have been retaken since 
his last expedition, and routed a body of Argives who were sent to 
its relief. But now the united force of the mlies came up with him, 
and offered him battle. He had been reinforced by three thousand 
Phociau mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of horsemen whom 

♦ (1) Diodorus, xvi. 34. ' 

(2) Pausanias, iv. 28, states that the Athenians promised to assist the Meftenians, 
if their country should be invaded, but declared they 'vrould not Join them in any 
invasion of Laconia. If so, they made a distinction between them and the Megalo- 
TOlitans, whom we know they did not assist. Compare however Demosthenes, Pro 
Megalop, 204 ; Arom which it would rather appear, that the engagement entered into 
'vritn the Messenians took place before this occasion. 
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Lycophroii ha^ brought from Pherse : yet his numbers were but half 
those of the enemy. An obstinate battle was fought, in which the 
Spartans by their superior discipline made up for the disparity of 
numbers : both sides however claimed the victory. The Argives and 
other Peloponnesian allies having returned to their homes, as was 
customary with citizen-troops in Greek warfare, Archidamus took 
advantage of their absence to renew his ravages in Arcadia, and take 
by storm the city of Ilelissus, with the spoils of which he returned 
to S[)arta. Not long afterwards the Thebans and their allies, falling 
upon Anaxander, wiio commanded a Lacedaimonian division near 
Telpliusa, defeated and made him prisoner. This battle was followed 
by two others, in which the Spartans were vanquished with much 
loss. In the next they gained a victory which fairly retrieved their 
honour ; but immediately afterwards they retreated to their own 
country. Archidamus, weary of a contest which promised him no 
advantage, and in which he had suffered no less damage than his 
adversaries, made overtures of peace, which the Megalopolitans 
accepted; and the foreign auxiliaries on botir sides retired from 
Peloponnesus. The ill-advised project of Archidamus had no other 
effect, than to exhibit the unabated animosity of the Spartans against 
Megalopolis and Messene.' 

Not many years after these events the Peloponnesians were 
apprised, that a more powerful enemy than Sparta w^as threatening 
the indenendence of Greece. Before the battle of Pagasse they 
knew little of the king of Macedon besides his name. This brought 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding troops 
formidable by their numbers and discipline. As yet however these 
troops had not been tried against tlie heavy-armed infantry of the 
leading states ; and Philip was still looked upon as a mere northern 
potentate, protecting Thessaly, as Hkis brother Alexander had done, 
and extending the frontiers of his own native kingdom, bu^with no 
thought of pushing his conciuests south of Thermop^se. Even the 
capture of Olynthus did not open the eyes of the Peloponnesians, 
^though Athens sent her envoys round to their cities, ana AUschines 
in his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the king of Macedon as a 
‘savage barbarian, who was rising up to be the plague of the Grecian 
world. They heard indeed that he had razed to the ground twenty 
or thirty Cualcidian cities, and they saw with their own eyes the 
Arcadian Atrestidas bringing to the slave-market a herd of Olynthian 
women and children. Yet dl this, though it may have excited pity 
or indignation, did not convince them that Philip’s progress was a 
thing to excite alirm. The conqueror of Olynthus had become 
a dangerous neighbour tp the Athenian dominions in Thrace : they 
themselves were too far removed from the scene to have much 
interest in it. So they reasoned. Nor did there want orators to 
support these short-sighted views. One Hieronymus is said to have 

(1) Diodorus, xvL 39. Fausanias, viii. 27. 
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opposed ^schines and spoken on Philip’s behalf in tlie Megalopolitau 
assembly. iEschines reported of the Arcadiaus, that they were glad 
to hear that Athens was bestirring herself : but, whether this was true 
or not, they showed no desire to assist her.^ 

By the termination of the Sacred war Philip was raised to a 
position both novel and imposing, in which the magnitude of liis 
power was apparent to all. He had stepped forward into the midst 
of Greece as the elected general of the Amohictyons, the avenger of 
outraged religion, the arbiter of peace and war. He was at once 
king of Macedonia and Tagns of Thessaly: the mountain tribes of 
Olympus and Piridus, Othrys and (Eta, were ready to flock to his 
standard : the Thebans and Locrians were his grateful and devoted 
allies. North of the Isthmus there were none to oppose him but the 
Athenians ; and tliey by themselves could offer but feeble resistance 
to his power. Under these circumstanccvs the Athenians turned their 
eyes to Peloponnesus, as the quarter from whicli they might reason- 
ably hope to obtain support ; it being jiow obvious tliat, if Athens 
should succumb to Philip, tlie Peloponnesians would have no barrier 
against l)im. Little was to be cxpectejd from tlie Lacedaemonians, 
disgusted witli Athens for her weak and seemingly treacherous con- 
duct in abandoning the Phooians. The best chance was with the 
other peninsular states, and to them tlie Athenians determined to 
apply, to form a league for mutual protection against Philip. 

If the Atlienians however imagined tliat Philip intended to leave 
the game of diplomacy in their hands, tliey were completely mistaken. 
Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. Where he 
designed to extend his iiilliience and power, his emissaries went like 
skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen and 
people to his side by every species of corni[)tioii and intrigue. It 
was soon found that he had b^ii beforehand with the AtheniSus in 
Peloponnesus ; and cTrcurastanccs had happened which greatly 
favoured his designs. 

In a short time after the end of the Phociau war some territorial 
disputes arose between the Lacedtemonians and their neighboms. 
Pausanias says, that from early times it was the custom of the 
Lacedaemonians, when they had nothing to occupy them out of 
Peloponnesus, to raise a border quarrel with the Argives.® It was 
not likely that the Messenians would fare much better with them. 
Philip having now liis established agents in tliesc countries, they 
persuaded the people to solicit his support. There were plausible 
arguments for it. The Thebans, their former ^protectors, liad been 
befriended by Philip; while the Athenians had ratiier displayed a 
sympathy with Sparta.^ Philip eagerly availed himself ^of this 
favourable opportunity for putting himself at the liead of the old 

(1) See ante, pp. 284, 286, The apathy of the Greeks is forcibly described by 
Demosthenes, in Philipp, iii. 119, 120. 

(2) Pausanias, ii. 20. (3) Demosthenes, De Pace, 61. 
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Theban contcderacy*' ITc sent a body of mercenaries and a supply 
of money to the Messenians and Argives, and promised to cqme in 
person, if necessary, to their assistance. At the same time he sent 
a perem})tory message to the Spartans, requiring tliem (among other 
things) to abandon their pretensions to Messenia, and threatening 
them with war, in case of refusal. To this he received a laconic 
answer of defiance : yet his measures seem to liave had the desired 
effect of securing his allies against Spartan aggression, and establish- 
ing his own popularity not only at Argos and Messene, but also 
among their confederates in Arcadia. We read tliat shortly after- 
wards both the Arcadians and Argives erected statues to Philip, 
conferred crowns of honour upon him, and passed resolutions to receive 
him in their cities, if he came to Peloponnesus. Pausanias declares, 
that the hatred of the Arcadians to Sparta was one of the principal 
causes to which Pliilip and his kingdom owed their aggrandisement.^ 
These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Demo- 
sthenes carried a decree for sending an embassy to Peloponnesus, and 
was himself put at its hcad.^ lie went to Argos and Messene, and 
in both of those cities made instructive speeches, setting forth the 
danger of their conucxiou with Philip. He has given us in the 
second Philippic an extract from his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he bade them take warning by the example of Olyntlius, which 
Philip first befriended and then destroyed, and also by that of 
Thessaly, which he had reduced to vassalage : he conjured them not 
to be deceived by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a man 
of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally tliemselves with a despot, 
tlic natural enemy of republics.'* This harangue was received, as he 
tells us, with great applause; yet its effect w^as transient. The 
Peloponnesian allies ot Philip could not be induced to break with 
hii« by any Athenian arguments?^ They had an advantage iu Mace- 
donian protection, which they doubted v,4iether Athens was willing 
or able to afford.* The prospect of danger held out to them by 
Demosthenes was (in their view) remote ; but there might be an im- 
mediate danger in offending Philip : as he was now a powerful friend, 
so he might DC a powerful enemy. Things liad already come about 
as Demosthenes feared they would. At first jieople could not 
imagine that Philip’s power would ever be felt in southern Greece : 
all of a sudden he appears before them as a giant whom none can 

(1) Demosthenes, Orat. ad Epist. 153; from which it appears, that the Thebans 
■were not well pleased at his interference with their allies. 

(2) Pausanias, viii. 27. Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. 68, Gf): De Fals. Leg. 424, 425. 
Thirlwall, History of fereece, vl. 8. Cicero, Tus. Qu. V . 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 252 : llpwrov rijv tlr IlcXoiroi/i'tio-ov vpeafifiav 

6t€ irptbrov eKcTpov elt WiXoirovvticrov 7rape5ucTO. This expression does not 
necessarily import, that Philip was coming in person to Peloponnesus, and therefore 
it may be referred to the occasion mentioned in the text. 

(4) Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. 70. 

(6) See what Demosthenes says about the selfish policy of the Argives, Mes- 
senians, and Arcadians, De Coron. 246. 
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withstand : then the minor states are either desirous bf Lis protec- 
tion, or afraid to provoke his hostility. Such was his present in- 
fluence over the Argives and Messeniaus, that he induced them to 
send ambassadors in company with his own, to demand of the 
Athenians an explanation of their late embassy to Peloponnesus. A 
joint remonstrance was .prepared, identifying the cause of Philip with 
that of his allies. The Atlienians, it was alleged, had violated the 
treaty of peace by sending agents to stir up the Greeks against 
Philip ; and at the same time they were encouraging tlie Spartans in 
their aggressive projects. Python of Byzantium was Philip’s principal 
envoy, and it may perhaps have been on tliis occasion that he poured 
out that torrent of invective against Athens, which Demosthenes 
says he triumphanilv answered, so as to vindicate his country from 
the calumnies of Philip. A reply was sent to the remonstrance, 
which left the dispute between Philip and the Athenians unsettled.^ 
Elis was next the theatre of intrigue. This city, formerly the 
best governed of any in Greece, was thrown into strife and disorder 
by the corrupting arts of Philip. A Macedonian party got the upper 
hand, not without violence ana bloodshed, and drove a large body of 
their opponents into exile. Elis was then transferred from the 
Lacedaemonian alliance to that of which Philip was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of tliat mercenary band 
which had followed Phalaecus into Crete, invaded the country and 
were defeated, as I have already mentioned, by the Elcan and 
Arcadian troops.* Demosthenes in the third Philippic speaks of 
Elis as being virtually in the power of Philip.* 

It was Philip’s design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, so that, being cut olF from support, they must ultimately 
yield to his demands. Sparta was already isolated ; and so would 
Athens be, if Euboea, Megara, P^rinth, and Achaia were eithertsuh- 
dued or* gained over to*his alliance. To make these acquisitions, 
Philip laid his plans iu'the year B.c. 343. The enterprises against 
Euboea and Megara were left to his generals: that against Pelopon- 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person. It would have excited 


(1) Argument, ad Philipp, ii. : De Coron. 272. The occasion upon which this 
•antest of eloquence took place between Python and Demosthenes is matter of con- 
troversy. Some assign it to a later period, when Python came to adjust disputes 
about the peace. Diodorus (xvi. 85) refers it to the debate at Thebes. In the pas- 
sage cited from the Oration on the Crown, it is mentioned that vKschines spoke on 
Python’s side; which indicates the debate to have taken place at Athens. It is 
mentioned also, that Philip’s allies were present, and that, after hearing Demo- 
sthenes, they got up and admitted Philip to be in the wrong ; which rather points to 
this occasion, when the Messenians and Argives accompaiiled the Macedonian am- 
bassadors. The second Philippic, it seems clear enough, was spoken in support of a 
motion for a reply to this embassy. (See Philipp, ii. 72. Diortysius, ad Ammaeum, 
8. 10, p. 737.) It cannot however have been the oration in which Deraostnenes so 
triumphantly answered Python ; for it contains no answer to him at all. 

(2) Ante, p. 309. 

(8) Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. 118; iv. 133: De Fala. Leg. 424, 435. Pausanias, 
if. 28 ; V. 4. 
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alarm, if he had marched by the ordinary route to the Isthmus, 
especially as he had no ostensible cause of war : he tlierefore pur- 
posed to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acarnania to the 
Corinthian gulf. The kingdom of Epirus seems at this time to have 
been divided between his uncle Arymbas and lus brotlier-in-law 
Alexander.' Philip led his army to the Cassopian coast, and took 
by storm three cities, Elaiea, Pandosia, and Bucheta, Elean colonies, 
which he annexed to the dominions of Alexander. He then advanced 
to the Ainbracian gulf, meditating an attack upon tlic Corinthian 
colonies of Ambracia and Lcucas ; and it seems that he was nego- 
tiating an alliance with the iEtolians, to whom he promised to give 
Naupactus, as soon as he had taken it from the Achscans.- lie 
would then have passed through Acarnania to join the iEtolians, 
and, after taking the Aclnean fortresses on tlie northern coast of the 
Corinthian gulf, might have transported his forces over to Achaia. 
It is not unlikely that the Aclimans and Corinthians got information 
of these projects, and communicated them to Athens. The Athenians 
by unwonted exertions contrived to baffle Philip at this point, 
and arrest his further progress. An embassy, at the head of which 
were Demosthenes, Polycuctus, Ilcgesippus, Clitomachus, and 
Lycurgus, was sent to Acarnania and Peloponnesus, where they 
succeeded in forming a league and organizing active measures for 
defence. Athenian troops were promptly sent into Acarnania. 
Mcgara also promised assistance, having been secured against Mace- 
donian attacK by the measures of Phocion, as already mentioned. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not wishing to attack the 
Athenians at present, or failing in his negotiations with the yEtolians, 
desisted from his attempt and retired to Macedonia.^ 

No further movement occurred in Peloponnesus, until the campaign 
of Clfteronea. Philip then invited'^is Peloponnesian allies to join 
him ; but none of them came. The Achseans^and Corinthian® fought 
for Athens.** After the battle, having completed the subjugation of 
northern Greece, Philip led his army into the peninsula, to consolidate 
his power among the states, and enforce tlie submission of those 
which held out against him or wavered. He then designed to unite 

(1) See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 16, note 3. - 

<2) The possession by the Achasans of Naupactus, Dymc, and Calydon, was an 
annoyance to the iEtolians. Epaminondas had expelled them. They regfiined pos- 
session after his death. See Diodorus, xv. 75. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 6, s. 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. 118—120, 129; iv. 133: Dc Halonn. 84: De Coron. 
305, 306, 308. From the last of these passages, it would appear that Demosthenes 
had encountered Philip’s agents in Ambracia. He justly boasts of his own zealous 
activity in executing, as Veil as designing and advising, these important missions 
(ibid. 301). iEschines (Contr. Ctesiph. 67) charges DcmosUienes with giving a false 
account o# his success on these expeditions. The charge is a mere calumny. That 
troops were sent into Acarnania, appears from the incidental mention of them in 
Demosthenes, Contr. Olympiodorum, 1173. And the harsh measures afterwards 
taken by Philip against the Ambraciots and Acarnanians, are evidence of their suc- 
cessful resistance before. (Diodorus, xvii. 3.) 

(4) Pausanias, iv. 28; v. 4: viii. 27. And see the next Appendix. 
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them all in a common league against Persia. None were inclined to 
dispute his will but the Lacedaimonians ; and them he resolved to 
humble, both for tlic satisfaction of his allies, and as a measure of 
precaution against future disturbance. At the head of an overpower- 
ing force he entered Laconia, ravaging it on all sides, and pillaging 
or destroying some of the rural townships. The Spartans behaved 
worthily of their ancient reputation. Though not strong enough to 
encounter the enemy’s whole force in open held, they still refused to 
capitulate. We read of one victory which they gained over a de- 
tached body of Macedonians at Gythium. Philip forbore to attack 
the capital. He sought to cripple the power of Sparta, not to crush 
her entirely; perliaps, as the Acarnanian envoy says in Polybius, he 
checked the more violent counsels of his Peloponnesian followers.’ 
The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of territory on every side, 
giving one portion of it to the Argives, another to tlie Tegeans, a 
third to the Mcgalonolitans, and a fourth to the Messenians. Ilis 
acts were ratifiea atterwards by the Greek congress, though they 
were never acknowledged by the Lacedaemonians.- 

On his return from Laconia, he visited some of tlic friendly 
states; making stay among the Arcadians, whom lie wished to attach 
firmly to himself and draw entirely away from the cause of the 
Greeks. How well he succeeded, was fully proved by subsecmciit 
events : at this time it appeared m homage ana flattery. At a village 
near Man tinea, where he pitched his camp, a spring received the 
name of Philip’s spring. The Megalopolitans gave his name to a 
portico in their market-place. Similar compliments were paid him 
by the Eleans. He erected on the sacred ground at Olympia a 
circular building surrounded with a colonnade, which was named 
after him Philippeum.^ The gracious and winning raannerj^of tic- 
king helped doubtless to increase his popularity.^ 

He*’next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he had in- 
vited a congress of all the Greeks to assemble. It was attended by 
deputies from all the chief cities, except Sparta. The dream of 
Isocrates was now about to be realised, thougli not exactly in the 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance upon thmn for 
their profanation of the Greek temples in days of old. The deputies 
passed an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire. War was 
declared. Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent of ships 
or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national army. 

(1) The Eleans, though they declined to aid him at Itheeronea, are said to I 
followed him in this invasion from hatred of the Lacedeemonians. Pausanias, v. 4* | 

(2) Pausanias, ii. 20; iii. 24; vii. 11, Polybius, ix. 28, 33. Strabo, triii. 365. 

(3) Pausanias, v, 17, 20; viii. 7, 30. 

(4) As to this, see ante, p, 846, note 1. 

(5) Diodorus, xvi. ,89. Justin, ix. 5. “ Compositis in Gnecifi rebus, Philippy* 
omnium civitatura legates ad formandum rerum preBsentium statum evocari Co- 
rinthum jubet. Ibi pads legem univers® Gr®ci® pro meritis singularum civitstuio 
statult, conciliumque omnium, veluti unum senatum, ex omnibus legit. Soli Lace* 

V, 
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J)iODOiius thus commences his narrative of the year 338 b.c. 

“Philip, having won over the greater number of the Greeks to his 
alliance, was anxious to strike terror into the Athenians and hold 
without a rival the leadership of Greece. lie therefore suddenly 
took possession of Elatca, and there gathering his forces resolved to 
attack the Athenians. As they were unprepared, by reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he should easily conquer them : 
and such was the event/’ 

Justin, after relating Philip’s expedition into Scythia, his victory 
over Atheas the Scythian prince, and tlie bloody battle fought on his 
return with the Triballi, in which lie was severely wounded, (the date 
of which event seems to be in the spring or early summer of 339 B.c.) 
continues thus:^ — 

“ Ubi vero ex viilnero primum convaluit, din dissiraulatum helium 
Atheniensibus infert.” 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passage of Diodorus is that 
which he relates to have been concluded in the year b.c. 340, when 
Philip raised the siege of Byzantium.^ This, as I Jiave before men- 
tionij^d,"* has given rise to controvci;gy among modern historians. The 
testimony of Diodorus, confirmed apfiarcntly by certain records cited 
in the oration on the Crown, has induced some writers to accept the 
peace as an historical fact. Others, who deem it irreconcilable with 
the language of Demosthenes, which represents the war of 340 b.c, 
as continuing long after the date of the supposed peacc,^ and who 
also consider the records in the oration on the Crown to be spurious, 

claBmonii et lepem et regem contempserunt, servitutem, non pacem rati, quae non 
ipsis civitatihus conveniret, aecl a victore ferretur. Auxiiia deindo singularnm civi- 
tatum dc3cribuntur, sive adjuvandus efi manu rex oppugnanle aliquo forct, seu duce 
illo bellum inferenduni. Neque eniin dubiuiu erat imperiura Persaruni his appara- 
tibu:s peti.” 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 84. Wesseling justly observes in his note, that the seizure of 
Elalea took place in the^ear .339 n.c. Diodorus has confused the dates, as well as 
the other circumstances of this war. (2) Justin, ix. 3. 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 77 : AioTrep <t><A<7r7ror KaTa7rXa7eic ti; av\/bpofxt) r&v 'EXXqvwv, 

TroXi^pKtav riav TToXean/ t^Xuaf , Kai irpoy ’At^rjvatou? sat rovt UlSXov^ "EXXrjvar Touc 

i'Tiovfxevov^ ffvv^Oero r^v eipqi/rrv. (4) Ante, p. 17, note 1. 

(5) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 276: Ovk nv rov wpoc vfxdv no\tfj.ov ovd’ 

«waXXa 7 »/ 4>tXi7r7rw, €t fxi] Orj/Saiovr Kai OerraXovv t'x^puor irotriarete TM TToXei' &C, 
Compare p. 262, w'here he speaks of the successful results which attended his regu- 
iatiou of the tricrarchy during the whole of the war (ndvra r6v noXe/iov). Also, p. 304. 

i 
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and the authority of Diodorus not sufficient of itself to prove a 
doubtful point — and swayed also by some other arguments — reject 
the peace altogetlier.^ Grote takes a middle view of the question, 
supposing that Philip concluded peace with the Byzantines, Perin- 
thians, and some other of the Greeks who had assisted them, but not 
with the Athenians and their more intimate allies. ^ This may seem 
to reconcile Diodorus with Demosthenes : yet it is hardly probable in 
itself, that the allies would consent to make such a distinction. 
Perhaps the simplest account of the matter is, that a mere armistice 
was concluded between the parties, leaving a more formal treaty of 
peace to be afterwards decided on; and that a naval war, chiefly of 
a privateering character, was irregularly carried on between Athens 
and Macedonia in spite of the armistice.^ 

The words of Justin {diu dissimulatum helium Atheniensihus inferf) 
throw no light on this question of the peace. Tliey have reference, 
to the long forbearance of Philip to attack the Athenians in their 
own country, which at length he determined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodorus nor Justin 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year b.c. 339, which kindled a new Sacred war, and 
were, according to both of the Athenian orators, Demosthenes and 
JSschines, the immediate cause of Philip’s march into Pliocis and all 
the calamities that followed. 

Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) : ^ — 
That Philip was suffering greatly by the maritime blockade which the 
Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of their 
privateers ; it therefore became desirable to carry the war into 
Attica ; which could not well be done, unless the Thessalians were 
on his side, and the Thebans gave him a passage through their 
country. Neither of these peO^pc would have liked to assist^nim in 
a private quarrel ; but* if a new Sacred war could be stirred up, ho 
might be chosen to conduct it as before, and so gather round his 
standard many of the Amphictyoiiic tribes. To accomplish this, he en- 
gaged the services of iEschines ; who, as the first step in the business, 
got himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athens in 
the least suspecting what his design was ; then proceeding to the 

S meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in the assembly, pre- 
a charge of impiety against the Locrians of Amphissa, for 
cultivating a portion of tlie Girrhsean ground. He made such an 

(1) See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 59. The objections arc there very clearly 
stated. Is it possible that Diodorus confounds this with^.he peace of 340 b. c. I U 
is remarkable that he gives no account of the latter. 

(2) Grote, History of Greece, xi. 638. 

(3) Chiefly perhaps to the advantage of the Athenians, as Demosthenes asserts; 
yet that Philip resorted to privateering, in order to recruit his finances, is related by 
Justin, ix. 1 : “ Igitur Philippus, longa obsidionis mor^ exhaustus, pecunia3 com* 
mercium de piratiefl mutuatur. Captis itaque centum septuaginta navibus merci- 
busque distractis, anhelantfm inopiam paululum recreavit.” 

(4) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275—278. 
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inflammatory speech, appealing to the religious feelings of the depu- 
ties, that they were persuaded to go in person and take a view of the 
sacred ground. The Locrians speedily came and drove them off, not 
abstaining from acts of violence. The council, resenting such an 
insult offered to its members, declared war against the Locrians, 
choosing Cottyphus for their general ; but as it was found impossible 
by the voluntary exertions of the Amphictyonic states to get an 
anny strong enough to enforce their authority, it was contrived by 
Philip’s agents and partisans at the ensuing Pylaian congress, that 
he should be elected general. Philip then, collecting an army, and 
marching to Thermopylm with the professed intention of chastising 
the Arnphissians, suddenly tpok possession of Elatea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
might be inclined to suspect that he had greatly magniffed the im- 
portance of these transactions, or misrepresented the real truth. 
When however we find his statement confirmed in all its main features 
by iEschincs, we can do no otherwise than accept it as historical evi- 
dence ; and it proves to us, how little such writers as Diodorus and 
Justin are to be depended on for a correct outline of the events 
which they profess to relate.^ 

iEschines describes tlie scene at Delphi and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, in which be himself took an active part, with much greater 
prolixity of detail than Demosthenes. lie gives a somewhat different 
colour to the affair ; yet, so far from denying that his own charge 
against the Locrians brought on a new Sacred war, he boasts of it; 
and contends that Athens might and ought to have put herself at the 
head of the movement, and that it was owing to the treacherous 
counsel of Demosthenes, that Philip was chosen to be Amphictyonic 
general. The bold manner in which iEschincs launches into the 
history of this affair, denouncing his"^ival as the prime author of the 
whole mischief, gives the idea, as it W'as intended to do, that him- 
self brought the matter forward as an accuser only, and not because 
he felt the necessity of defending his own conduct. There is how- 
ever no doubt, that his object was more to exculpate himself than to 
attack Demosthenes; and this, with all his craft, he cannot help 
betraying. We have to bear in mind, that yEschines was not for the 
first time in the oration on the Crown charged by his opponent with 
having kindled the last Sacred war. That charge haa been urged 
against him frequently before, both in public and in private; and 
-Slscliines knew perfectly well what Demosthenes would have to say 
^pon the subject in ]iis reply.* Eor this v^ry reason be prefers a 

(1) Plulych, writing biography, not history, does not profess always to follow the 

^urse of events. He makes a passing allusion only to the Amphissian war. (Vit, 
I>emo8th. 18.) e 

(2) That .^schines was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, that he well 
understood the course of argument which Demosthenes would pursue, and that he 
greatly feared the prejudice of the people in his opponent’s favour, will appear from 
« careful perusal cf the oration against Ctesfphon : see pp. 61, 62, where occurs 

\ 
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couiiter-accusation, by which he hoped to beget a prejudice in liis 
own favour ; but which, as we shall see presently, is based upon little 
but the assertion of the accuser. 

The account which iEschines gives of the whole proceeding is to 
the following effect ^ — 

That the Locrians of Amphissa were cultivating and turning to 
profane purposes the holy ground of Cirrha, notwithstanding the 
solemn oath sworn in the first Sacred war, which forbade it ever 
again to be appropriated to the use of man ; that they had repaired 
the harbour of that ancient town, and built liouscs round it, and were 
taking tolls or duties of the visitors who landed there ; that they had 
bribed some of the Amphictyonic deputies, among others Demo- 
sthenes, to say nothing about it ; that Demosthenes had been paid 
a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was sent as deputy 
from Athens, and they liad engaged for the future to pay him twenty 
minas a-year, if he would constantly support them at Athens. 

That in the year 839 n.c. Midias, Thrasycles, and himself were 
elected to serve the office of Tylagorse, and sent to Delphi, together 
with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after their arrival 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever; the Ampliictyons 
had already assembled, when a message was brmight to iEscliines, in- 
forming him that the Amphissians, to jffease their friends the Thebans, 
were about to move a resolution against the people of Athens ; which 
was, to fine them fifty talents for having hung up in a new chapel, 
before it was finished, some golden shields with the following inscrip- 
tion : ^ By the Athenians, out of spoil taken from the Persians and 
Thebans when they fought against the Greeks.’’ That Diognetus sent 
for him, and begged that he would go to the council, and defend 
Lis country Wore tlie Ampliictyons. He did so ; but scarcely had 
he begun to speak, when one oMlie Amphissians rudely interrl^pted 
him, crying out, “Men^of Greece, if you were wise, you would not 
allow tlie name of the Athenians to be mentioned on these days, but 
would drive them from the temple as a people under a curse.” At the 

the artful illustration which Demosthenes exposes. Do Coron. 303: p. 71, wliere he 
anticipates the charge of having caused Philip’s invasion : pp, 74, 77, where, Com 
the words u rrwv noO' v/jcts (Tt6i]peoi t-KapTi-peiTe aKpowfievoiy one would imagine he 
perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury : p. 81, he forestalls the argument 
of Demosthenes, De Coron. 330, 331 ; (pp. 84, 85,) he betrays his dread of what De- 
mosthenes will say about his political life ; ovrto ie tuTv airtatv rds koto 

travToZ rc/Ji(opiuVf werre rov Ktvhvvov elvat fxtj o-oi rtp udiKyjaavri iiXXa rote eTre^iouci, 
ttoAuv jjl^v tov ’A\tfav3poi/ Kai rov •ifiXintrov iv rate dta/3oXaTe 0tpwi/. 

(1) jEschines, Contr. Ctesiph, GO— 72. 

(2) According to the words ofiEschines (p. 70), the charges were two; one relating 
to the time or mode of presenting the shields, the other to the inscription. If 
seem, that a new fane or chapel was in the course of erection at Delphi, and the 
Athenians had exhibited their offerings before it was completely finished, or before 
some ceremony of consecration had been performed. The inscription was nec^sariiy 
offensive to the Thebans ; and, although the Athenians had probably presented these 
shields in lieu of others similarly inscribed, which the Phocian generals had destroyeo, 
it gave a handle fot censure, that they should at this time have taken a ^ep wnic 
would hurt the feelings of their neighbours. See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 
64. Grote, xi. 650 ; who gives a some>vhat different explanation. 
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same time he bioiight up the Phociaii alliance and other matters of 
accusation against Athens ; all which so enraged -^schines, that in 
the heat of the moment he retorted the charge of impiety against 
the Locrians, and reproached them with the use which they had made 
of the consecrated plain. The plain itself and the port of Cirrha 
were visible from tne spot where they were assembled. iEschines 
pointed them out to the deputies. ‘‘ Amphictyons ! he cried: “ you 
Dehold yonder plain cultivated by the Amphissians, with the pottery 
works and farm-houses which they have built upon it. You see with 
your own eyes the fortifications of the devoted harbour. You know 
yourselves, and need no witnesses to tell you, that these men have 
taken tolls and are making profits from the sacred liarbour.” He 
then bade them read tlie oracle, the oath of their ancestors, and the 
solemn imprecation, (all which were before their eyes, inscribed on 
a tablet ;) and having first declared his determination, on behalf of 
the people of Athens, himself, his children, and his family, to stand 
by the god and the sacred land, as that ancient oath required, he 
solemnly adjured the Ainphictyons to do the same, and to free them- 
selves from the curse that must otherwise hang over them as the 
abettors or tolcrators of sacrilege. 

The speech of jEschines — so he goes on to state — caused a great 
tumult and uproar in the council. Ail question of the shields was 
forgotten, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locrians, 
As the day was far advanced, a proclamation was made by the herald, 
commanding that all the Dclphians of military age, both freemen 
and slaves, should assemble the next morning with spades and pick- 
axes at the place of sacriOce, and tliat the llierornnemons and other 
deputies should be at the same place to assist in the cause of Apollo 
and the sacred land : -and further announcing that, whatever people 
failed im attend, would be excluded \Yom the temple and regarded as 
execrable and accursed. * •» 

At the time appointed, he says, tlic full multitude came together 
i and went down to Cirrha, where they quickly demolished the harbour 
j and set fire to the houses wiiich had been erected : but a large body 
of Amphissians coming with arms to attack them, they took to their 
heels, and with difficulty escaped to Delphi. The next day Cottyphus, 
a Pharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of the congress, 
called a general assembly of AmphictyonSy composed not only of the 
representative synod, but of all who came to take a paft:t in the sacri- 
fice or consult the oracle. Here, after much abuse of the Locrians 
and praise of Athens^ a resolution was passed, that the deputies 
should assemble at Thermopylae on a certain day before the next ordi- 
iiary meqiing, to pass sentence on the Locrians for their acts of 
sacrilege ancf insult to the Amphictyons. 

When, this resolution was first communicated to the Athenians, 
•Machines declares, they fully acquiesced in its propriety, and ex- 
pressed their re^iiness to comply with it. Demosthenes raised some 
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opposiHon, in pursuance of his en"a»^ement with tho’Locrians; but 
he (^schines) completely set him dowii^ Upon which Demosthenes 
had recourse to a manoeuvre: he got a decree first secretly passed 
by the council, and then carried in the assembly after the regular 
business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were present; 
which decree was to the effect: — ‘Hhat the deputies of Athens 
should go regularly to Thermopylae and to Delphi at the times 
appointed by their ancestors; and that they should take no part 
whatever in the extraordinary meeting about to be held at 
Thermopylne.” The consequence was, that Athens took no part in 
the ensuing measures of the Amphictyons. The special meeting was 
attended by representatives from all the other states except Thebes. 
War was declared against the Ampbissian Locrians, and Cottyphns 
was elected general. The Amphictyonic army marched into Locris, 
but behaved with the utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on the 
people to be paid on a given day, banishing the principal advisers of 
the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had been driven into 
exile. As the fine however was not paid, and the Amphissians 
i^vcrsed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been withdrawn, 
the second expedition against them took place after a long interval, 
when Philip had returned from Scythia. “ And so,*’ says iEschines, 
*‘when the gods had given the lead in tliis pious enterprise to 
Athens, she was deprived of it by the corrupt act of Demosthenes.” 

Here Aeschines breaks off, just at the time when wc should have 
been glad to hear the rest ot his narrative. Instead of giving any 
explanation about Philip’s appointment and the circumstances at- 
tending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs into a rhapsody 
of declamation, bv wliich, as he had played upon the weak under- 
standings of the Amphictyonic council, he might hope to excite the 
feelings of the Athenian people -.'but he had not the same succiss.^ 
The accounts of Demosthenes and Aeschines, agreeing in their 
main outlines, and especially in the important result of Philip’s 
election to conduct the new Sacred war, aiffer in the following par- 
ticulars: 1. As to the Locrians having preferred a charge of im- 
piety against the Athenians : 2. As to the motives which each of tlio 
two orators imputes to his rival: 3. As to some of the details of the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That the Locrian people aliould have brought a formal accusation 
against the Athenians, such as that mentioned by ^Eschines, is im- 
probable, not merely for tlie reason assigned by Demosthenes, that 
no record is produced of a citation to answer the charge; but also 

(1) Tills quite agrees with what Demosthenes says (De Coron. 275): Kai tot’ cvSvt 

ifjiov diaiJiaprvpofj4vov Kai fiaCbvro^ tv t^ iKKXrtaiif. “ttoAc/uoi/ eJe ri^v *ATT<K>;i^^^ctO'«7f<f’» 
Aiaxivrjt noKc/sov *Afj.<ptKTvoviK6v'” oi /xtv iK 7rapuKXr}oEtor av*{Ka9i]^cvoi ovK clwv 

ot 5’ hbavjxa^ov Kut Kevi]v alriav did rijv Idiav txifpav kndyeiv fxe i/ir€\<i^(3avov 

auT^. 

(1) The whole of the passage beginning at page 72, a\V ov irpovXeyov, and ending 
at page 73, U t^s towtou noXireia^, is wretched affectation and bo]piha8t. 
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because tlic Alleged offence is not one wliicli the Locrian people were 
likely to have eared about ; and further, if (as iEschines says) they 
were conseious of being themselves trcs[)asscrs upon the sacred land, 
this would naturally have deterred tliem from raising such questions 
against others. If it be said, that they were instigated by the 
Thebans, wc may answ^er first, tliat there is no evidence of this; 
sccondl}^ it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves, 
who showed pretty clearly by tlieir keeping aloof from the special 
meeting at Thermopyloc, that ilujy had had quite enough of Sacred 
wars and Ampbictyonic quarrels. It is very possible liow'cvcr, that 
some individual Amphissian, either at Philip’s instigation or from 
other motives, got up in the council to complain of wliat the Athenians 
had done ; and this led to an angry debate, in which jEschinej? re- 
torted the charge of impiety upon the countrymen of his oppynent. 

At what time the Amphissians began to take possession of the 
port and jilain of Cirrha, iEschincs does not inform us : and modern 
historians do not agree upon the subject. Grotc says,* it appears 
both from Demosthenes and yEschincs, that it was an ancient and 
establislied occupation. The passages wdiich lie cites however do 
not bear liim out;^ on the contrary, the whole narrative of yEschines 
tends to prove, that it was a recent intrusion of wliicli the Amjihissians 
were accused. Had it been otlierwise, it would not have been e.asy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi: nor would there have been 
any colour for the charge whicli .^Eschiues brings against Demosthenes, 
of having received bribes from the Amphissian people. Though \ve 
may have no hesitation in rejecting the truth of that charge, it is 
ditlicult to suppose that it could liave been advanced, unless the 
Amphissians had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what they were doing at Cirrlia had been acquiesced in for so long a 
period, they could have had littl?’to fear, and liad no occasion to 
purchase the silence of the Ampbictyonic de^jutics. If thft usui^a- 
tion had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
But further, it is distinctly asserted by iEschincs, that theAniphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the principal authors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those wlio Iiad been driven into exile for their piety, 
that is, for their opposition to the sacrilege : a statement which implies, 
as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently committed 
and was the subject of contest among the Locrians themselves.® 

That after tlie first Sacred war it became necessary to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Cirrha, for the accommodation 

(1) History of Greece, 648. 

, (2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 277. ACschines, Contr. Ctesiph. G9 : oI Aojcpoi oi'Afj.- 

uaWov 6e oi TcpoearrfKOTev avrwv avdpcv napavofJiti)Taroif hTreipy<t^ovro to 
Kni Tov \tfJL^va TOP Kai t-iraparov ntiXiv ireixio-av Kai a-viftfjKurav, Kal 

Toi/p Ka.Tan\^ovTap tf/Ae 70 v, Kai iwv atpiKvov^tvtav elc ^€\/boifV irvXayoptav 
ti/iotp xp»//^ao-‘ iitipOcipav. The connexion of the last clause with the preceding 
clauses proves that iEschines is speaking of recent acts. 

(3) Aischines, Contr. Ctesiph. 72; K ai Touy fi.€v vvaycXv Kal rGv vevpayn^vuv 
otTt'ou? iJitr€(TT>]<X(MTO, Towv d*' fiitfrifinav ^vyovTat Kmijyayov. 
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of visitors coming by sea to Delphi, we may with Grote very fairly 
assume : but I sec no reason lor suy)posing tliat tlic Amphissian 
Locrians took this duty upon them. It is more likely that the 
Delphians provided the convenience of a harbour for their guests, 
regarding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. When the 
second Sacred war broke out, Cirrha fell into the hands of the 
Phocians; and we have no historical account of wliat they did with it. 
When however the Amphissian Locrians submitted to Onomarcluis, 
it is very possible that he permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangeinwit beneficial to both parties. Lhc 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbour, built 
new houses in the town, and ploughed up and farmed a considerahlc 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians after the peace made witli Onomarcluis ; nor 
could lie have taken a better way to disarm their hostility than hy 
making to them sucli a concession. At tlie end of ihat war the 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newly accpiired district 
was questionable and precarious. Although the Delpliians in tlu 
first rejoicing after victory might not wish to disturb tliem in theii 
possession, yet in the course or a short time they may have begun to 
think more seriously of it, especially if the imj)rovemcnts of the 
town and neighbourhood of Cirrha were of such magnitude as to 
excite attention. As soon as the title of the Locrians became tlio 
subject of discussion, they would naturally })c alarmed, and might 
endeavour by intrigue or otlicrwise to make interest for ilicmselves 
with the Amphictyonie deputies. This may have afforded a colour 
for the charge of iLscliiucs against Demostlienes. 

That there was anything more however than a colourable pre- 
tence for such charge against Demostlienes, 1 altogether disbedimre. 
The only ground alleged by iEscTiiiics is, that he dissuaded }iis«i 3 oun- 
tryrneii irom taking afty part in the hostile movement against the 
Locrians. But in this he only cxliibitcd the zeal and foresight of 
a good statesman. His prediction was but too true, that yEschines 
was bringing an Amphictyonie war into Attica. The Athenians, 
though at first they disregarded the warning, considering it to have 
been dictated by private enmity, shortly afterwards came over to liis 
views, and passed a resolution virtually condemning the acts of the 
Amphictyons. JSschines, to persuade his hearers that this resolution 
was not the genuine opinion of the Athenians, resorts to the stale 
device of asserting that it was irregularly and clandestinely obtained. 
But it is far more likely, that the people of At^hens upon further iii- 
q^uiry and reflection became convinced, that the violent measures of 
llie Amphictyons were uncalled-for and unseasonable, that %the affair 
of Cirrha did not concern them, and the most prudent plan was 
to keep themselves quiet, as Demosthenes advised.' 

(1) Mitlbrd, who is always adverse to Demosthenes, thinks that his silence on the 
subject of this charge proves his guilt. (History of Greece, iv. |^hap. xli. s. 5.) 
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Of j$]scl]ines the least we can say is, that he acted with great 
indiscretion, and showed himself not a very tit person to manage any 
important business of state. Whether he was stimulated by the 
base motives which have been imputed^ to him, is a problem whicli 
no mortal. can solve. Difficulties present themselves, whatever view 
wc may be inclined to take. It can Iiardly he supposed that the course 
which things look was nlanned by ^scliincs; for no one could have 
foreseen tliat such results would flow from such causes, or that by 
the contingency which happened Philip would get tlie advantages 
which he did. Upon the Athenians declining to act against the 
Locrians, Philip had no cff.sffs belli against them as Amphictyonic 
leader, while he involved himself in a war with the Locrians, his 
former allies, at the risk also of displeasing tlie Thebans. The only 
com])ensation for this was, that he took the Athenians by surprise. It 
may however be thouglit, that the event whicli actually happened was 
not the most favourable one for Pliilip, who rather hoped that he should 
embroil the Athenians with the Locrians, and step in himself as the 
protector of the latter, drawing to his side the Thebans and other 
allies. Yet one would imagine it would better have suited Philip’s 
purpose to get up a religious cry against the Athenians, so as to bring 
them into odium and disgrace with the Ampliictyons, and excite per- 
haps a Sacred war agaiust them, of which he might have the conduct. 
It is thus possible that the Locrian wdio declaimed so fiercely against 
Athens at Delphi was acting under his instigation, and that the reply 
of Aeschines, made on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned the 
wrath of the assembly into anotlier channel. It is by no means im- 
possible howxver, that the Locrian and jLschines were botli Macedo- 
nian hirelings; yet that they had no definite object further thanlo 
creat^ discord and confusion arnoag the Aniphictyons, which Philip 
might tufn to his advantage according to circumstauces. ,It is iu 
this vague way that Demosthenes shap(3s his accusation.^ 

Prom a comparison of the two orators it appears, that the extraor- 
dinary meeting of Ampliictyons was held at Thermonylse at the time 
appointed, ana attended by deputies from most of the states excerpt 
Athens and Thebes. Cottyphus, being elected general, summoned the 
Amnliictyoiiic tribes to take arms ; their contingents however camo 
in slowly, and not in sufficient numbers for the required purpose. 
Putting himself at the head of such force as he could muster, Cotty- 
phus made a show of opening the campaign; but, not being strong 
enough to reduce the Locrians to subrnissiou, he contented himseli 
with imposing tcrniifupou them, in particular a pecuniary fine to bo 
paid on^an early day. These terms were not complied with ; it was 

(1) Demosthenes does not pretend to say, that Philip marked out any particular 
course for A'^st hines or his other agents to pursue. Any war or confusion among 
the Amphictyons would be a gain to him ; for he was sure then to he wanted : 

ifedaaaO' <!>$ €?», iroXe/iiov rroitioat Tots ' AfJL<piKrvoa-t Kai wepi rt)v tluXataP 

cif 7op t\ZT eifOvv aifTOvv vit^Adfxfiav^v uutov derjo'eo'dai, De Coron. 276. , 

BB 2 
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never desired by Philip’s friends that they should be ; accordingly 
at the ensuing autumnal * congress of Amphictyons it was proposed, as 
had been concerted by the iraccdonian party, that Philip should be 
invited to subdue and punish the refractory people, who had dared to 
defy the general council of Greece. It does not ap})ear by what 
deputies tliis motion was supported, or whether or by whom it was 
opposed: as liowevcr the tribes north of Thermopylm formed a 
majority in the council, it was certain to be carried in the affirmative. 
Philip was invited; and eagerly embracing the opportunity, for 
which doubtless he was well prepared, he set out with his army for 
the south, proclaiming tiiat he had taken arms in the cause of religion 
as the Greeks had requested him. He was speedily joined hy'llio 
Thessalians and circumjacent tribes, and passing Thermopyla) with a 
force which neither the Locrians nor any single Grecian state could 
have resisted, he entered the north-eastern part of the Phoeian terri- 
tory. Had his sole purpose now been to prosecute the war which lie 
had professedly come to conduct against the Amphissian Ijocriaiis, 
he would have pursued his march through Phocis towards their 
frontier. Instead of doing so, he halted suddenly at Elatca, and 
began to re])air its ruined fortifications. By this step (as Elatca was 
on the confine of Bocotia, and commanded the entrance to that 
country) it became manifest, that liis designs were against the 
Athenians, or the Thebans, or both. 

How the Athenians viewed it, is plain enough from the celebrated 
description of Demosthenes. Whether Philip was openly at war 
with tliem or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten thousand 
treaties of peace between them registered on stone, the result would 
have been the same. Philip’s approach was not the less daugerous, 
because he had made no procIiKaation of liostility. He had rece’-t 
failures, to avenge, looses at sea, and insults to his coast. Yet these 
were nothing compared with the intense desire which ho felt to 
strike a mortal blow at the power of Athens. It was indeed a neces- 
sity, unless he meant to forego his ambitious schemes. Tlie moment 
the Athenians received intelligence that he had occupied Elatca, the 
whole truth flashed upon them at once. Here at length was that 
terrible king of Maccdon, whom Demosthenes had been so nirmj 
years alarming them about. He was now ready to fall upon Attica, 
as he had fallen upon Olyuthus ; and where were they to look for 

(1) Grote has taken the correct view of tlie chronology of thesft events. (See the 
learned notes to his History of Greece, xi. pp. 657, 604.) The extraordinary conf;rcss 
of Amphictyons was held at some time between the spriifg and autumn, hut at wliat 
particular time, does not appear. Philip was appointed general at the autuiniwi 
meeting, etc rrjv ifrtova-av m/Xaiav, (Demosth. De Coron. 277.) The 


Demosthenes are certainly not to be relied on for their dates, if they are for anything i 
else. I see no evidence for supposing that Aischines advocatecj, the appointment | 
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defence ? The wliole city was paralysed, until Demosthenes came 
forward to rouse the people from their stupor, and point out to them 
what means of defence and what hope remained. The Athenians 
were passive in his hands. 

I sliall not seek to describe in language of my own those scenes of 
excitement and terror, which arc so vividly brought before our eyes 
by Demosthenes himself. The circumstances unilcr which he rose to 
address liis countrymen, his own counsel, and all the proceedings of 
the popular assembly, are fully set forth in his most interesting narra- 
tive, to which I refer tlie reader.^ Suffice it liere to say, that under his 
advice, which was unanimously agreed to, a decree was drawn up,^ 
olferi ng alliance on the most honourable terms to the Thebans : an 
embassy was despatched instantly to Thebes, with Demosthenes at its 
head ; and the Athenians with a full muster of their military strength 
marched to Eleusis, in order to encourage their friends in Tliebes, and 
to second the efforts of the ambassadors. 

The advance of Philip into their neighbourhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to tlie Thebans. They had signified their disapproval 
of the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves from 
the special congress. The appointment of Philip to conduct the war 
must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more his fortification 
of Elatca.® For some time past the Thebans had regarded Philip 
with no friendly eye. They were oppressed by the weight of their 
obligation to him, and felt a jealousy and a dread of his growing 
power, which they dared not exhibit or express. His garrison at 
Nicflca, which he had nominally given to the Thessalians, both gave 
them offence and kept them in awe.** He had taken possession of 
Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, which formerly belonged to 
tliem^ He had transferred to himielf the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
of which they had once been at the head.® ^ The relation Jn which 
they stood to him was altogether painful and humiliating.^ Yet 
whatever their grievances mi^it be, tbere seemed no help for them : 
they were isolated from all alliances except those which were devoted 
to Philip. Athens was the only independent power to which they 


. (1) See ante, pp. 68—74. Orig. pp. 284 — 291. Diodorus, xvi. 84, has this descrip* 
tion before his eyes. 

(2) The decree cited in the oration (De Coron. 288—291) is clearly erfoneous as, to 
therarchon and the month ; perhaps also in the number of ambassadors ; for there are 
only five, and Demosthenes had proposed ten. See Grote, History of Greece, xl. 
<573, note 2. As to the merits of the decree Itself there is a difl'erence of opinion 
among critics. Schaefer and others think it verbose and inflated. (See ante, p. 72, 
notes.) Lord Brough ani and the Edinburgh Reviewer (cited by me, ante, p. 76, 
pote 1,) think it a fine piece of composition. Grote considers it improbable that 
interrnarriage should be oflered by the Athenians to the Thebans in that state of the 
negotiation. But it was a great point with Demosthenes to make the most liberal 
and friendly proposals. 

(3) How this would be regarded at Thebes, appears from Demosthenes, Philipp. 


(4) Demosthenes, Orat. ad Epist. 153. ./Eschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

(5) Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. 120. (6) See ante, p, 359, n. 1. 

(7) See the remirks of Demosthenes upon their position after the peace, De Pace, 62. 
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could have recourse ; but, thougli there gradually rose up at Thebes 
a party favourable to the Athenian connexion, the jircjudices against it 
were for a long time so strong as to render it almost hopeless. Ancient 
animosities had been increased by the events of the Sacred war, and 
especially by the course which things had taken at its close.^ The 
Thebans had reason to complain of Athens 'for her intrigiies with 
Philip, the violent language of her orators, and her endeavours to 
dismember Pceotia ; while they were conscious that the retention of 
Oropus was an act of injusl.icc on their own part.*-^ Sinc(i the peace 
there had been little intercourse between the two cities. ]iorder dis- 
putes had arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontiers, though 
without leading to any actual conflict.^ The inscription on the 
Athenian ofTerings at Delphi, whatever may have been the motive? 
which prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely 
to aggravate Theban ill-will to Athens."* , 

There liad long been at Athens a party anxious for reconciliation 
with the Thebans ; but it had not been popular. jEschines reproaches 
Demosthenes for belonging to it.® Since the spring meeting of the 
Amphictyons this party had been gaining strength, chiefly througli 
the exertions of Demostlienes, who foresaw danger to Atlicus from 
the disturbances which had taken place at Delphi.® Divers embassies 
were about this time sent to Thebes, conducted by statesmen sup- 
posed to be most popular in that city. Tliey were instructed (we 
may fairly presume) to ofler au explanation of the affair of the 
shields — to sound the Thebans as to their views of the new religious 
question which had been agitated — to appease any hostile feeling 
which might have sprung up against tlicmselvcs — and lastly, when 
the Amphictyons had passed the fatal decree which invited Philip 
into Greece, to bring aoont, if possible, a defensive alliance bet>jeen 
Thebes and Atliens. Meanwhile however all these attempts w«re 
counterw(5rked by an dj3posite party. Philip kept his spies and 
agents in both cities, who informed him of all that was going on.^ 
Whilst he lay in apparent inaction at Pella, recovering from his 
wound, he was labouring by every engine of diplomacy to defeat the 
Athenian negotiations, and prevent a conjunction which might put 
a check upon all his ambitious schemes. And so well did he manage 
things, With the help of his ministers and partisans ; so artfully did 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 237. (2) See ante, pp. 257, 299, 300, 303. 

(3) Demosthenes, Do Fals. Leg. 446; c. Con. 1257. 

(4) At the time when the Athenians presented these shields, they were flushed 

with their successes in Euboea and the Propontis ; and it is^^ossible they may have 
given way to a foolish feeling of pride. Aischines, an anti-Theban, calls the inscrip- 
tion TO npoarjuav t/TrtypapL/jLd. (Contr. Ctesiph. 70.) • 

(5) uEschines, Do Pals. Leg. 42: Ka* yap npop roT? tiWotv kokoiv 
Compare pp. 40, 47, and Contr. Ctesiph. 73, where he says of Aristophon, 'irXe'nnov 
Xpovov tou /SotWTtaCecv U7ro/ji€tvos alWav. See ante, p. 281. 

(6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 281. 

(7) Dinarchus (Contr. Demosth. 99) speaks of the traitors in Thebes. Compare 
Demosthenes, De Coron. 241, 286. 
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he work on tTie jealousies, the hopes, and IJie fears of the Theban 
people, that they were induced to pass decrees in his favour, rt^ect- 
uig the overtures of the Athenians : and when Philip set out on his 
march, it seemed impossible tliat any union could take place between 
Thebes and Athens.! In one thing however he failed. The Tliebans 
refused to send any aid to the Amphictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutrality and peace. ^ 

At length Demosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Thebes. 
Philip’s ainbas.sadors were already there, together with those of his 
allies, Thessalians, AHniauians, iEtolians, Dolopians, Phthiots. The 
Macedonian party were full of confidence, the friends of Athens in 
despondence and alarm. Demosthenes at lirst, seeing how things 
stood, sent discouraging letters to Athens; but he quickly collected 
his energies to meet the exigency of the case. It was phiin, the 
confidence of his adversaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which the Thebans had lately given of their adhesion to the Mace- 
donian alliance, but in a great measure also to the presence of Philip 
and his army. This liowcver might operate in two ways. It intimi- 
dated the people ; yet it also suggested thoughts favourable to a 
union with Athens. So long as Philip kept himself at a distance, the 
Thebans w^ere content to be quiet, and not provoke his hostility by 
forming new connexions. But if they were not to have the benefits 
of peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by Philip’s armies, 
or be made the theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed to coerce 
' them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on their borders ; Ids 
alliance was no longer the advantageous thing which it promised 
to be ill the beginning. Such thoughts were sure to arise in the 
breasts of the Theban multitude, wiio had no corrupt interest in 
Philip’s friendship : and of thes^ Demosthenes prepared to take 
advuMage.^ 

A popular assembly was held, to consider whether the prtiposal of 
Philip or that of the Athenians should be accepted. The ambassadors 
on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedonians, 
holding ^already the character of allies, were allowed to have the first 
word.** They extolled the merits of the king of Macedon, enlarged 
upon the services which he had done the Thebans, enumerated the 
various causes of antipathy and jealousy which subsisted between 

(1) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281—284., Supposing 
the documents cited here to be partially genuine, it is certain that we have not all 
the documents referred to by Demosthenes in the oration. There must have been 
some decrees or answers of the Thebans, to which he refers by the words : Touroic 

tTrap^^eip toTc ■4fr\<pi(rfiar mcnl rate uiroKpiat<rtv. 

(2) Demosthenes, I>e Coron. 279: 'siv ovx vwijKovov ol OnSaiot. I presume that 
Philip, somi after his nomination to he Amphictyonic general, solicited the Thebans 
to join him. Tliey declined ; and then he solicited the Peloponnesian states. 

(3) The sekuru of Elatea turned the tide of Theban feeling in favour of Athens : 

^er^tveorrav cJjr ruvr eUov, Demosthenes, De Coron. 278. 

(4) Amyntas and Clearchus were the chief Macedonian envoys, according to Plu* 
tajch, in Vit. Demosth. 18. Python is mentioned by Diodorus, xvi. 85. But quaere, 
tvhether he does “V confound this with another occasion. See ante, p. 360. 
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Thebes and Athens, the many injuries which the Athenians had in 
a long series of years inflicted upon tlie Theban people. Now was 
the time, they said, for the Thebans to show their gratitude to Philip, 
and take vengeance upon long-standing enemies. But if they were 
unwilling to join in tlic invasion of Attica, Philip would be satislied 
with their neutrality : let them only allow a passage to his army, and 
he would himself chastise the Athenians. If Philip had asked this 
of them before he lent them his aid in tlie Sacred war, they would 
have promised it easily : it would be unjust to refuse it because 
Philip had been generous and relied upon their honour.^ By ad- 
hering to PJiilip’s friendship they had everytliing to gain ; their own 
country would be secure, and they would share in the plunder of 
Attica; whereas, if they joined the Athenians, Bocotia would be 
exposed to warfare and pillage.^ 

I)emosthenes rose to combat these arguments. Not a fragment of 
his speech is preserved. In the oration on tlie Crown he discreetly 
abstained from repeating any portion of it to the jury ; as, however 
gratifying the recital might have been to his own feelings, it could at 
that time have answered no useful purpose. The position of affairs 
suggests to us the topics upon wliich he must have principally dwelt ; 
and the substance of what he said may have been as follows : — 

Men of Thebes, if this were a question only of punishing Athens, 
or even of destroying her, I might never have ventured to address 
this assembly, fiut it is a question which deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thebes is in no less danger than Athens ; and as 
the Athenians would consider your subjection to Philip as one of the 

E reatest calamities to themselves, such they conceive should be your 
jelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid!) we 
should be disabled from lending ass^tance to you in the hour of need, 
wbat alliance, what protection will remain to you? All your Pelo- 
ponnesian •tionfederates llhve gone over to Philip. He commands the 
pass of Thermopylae. He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Thessalians, all the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrys, are devoted to him. Why do they come -to invade Attica, 
and what mean thev by this present embassy ? We have no quarrel 
with the people of I'hessaly, or with the .^tolians or CEtaeans or any 
of tliem. They follow the king of Macedon against us, because they 
are his vassals ; and they come here to dictate to you, what votes 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrlisebians would compel 
you, a free people, to" render the same obedience to Philip which they 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presenqp here is an insult ; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 

(l) Aristotle, Rhetor, ii. 23. 6. Philochorus, apud Dionyslum ad Anim. 8. H, 
pp. 739, 742 : El irpiy ^orjOntrat elf ^uneif vnea-xovro &roiTuy olv, cJ, 

wpoeiro Ka't hriarevire, fxrj difjeovfftv, Aristotle cites this to illustrate a point of 
rhetoric — that a man should do out of gratitude fox a past favour that which he 
would have promised to obtain it. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 298, 299, 
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he regards you. His envoys have reminded you of tlic obligations 
which you are under to liim, and demand that tlicy should be requited. 
The merit of an obligation depends on the motives of tlie party who 
confers it. Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent you was to 
further his own ambitious schemes and to make you subservient to 
them. There can be no gratitude, where there is no equality. He 
imagines that, having once assisted you, he is entitled to treat you 
as his inferiors. If he regarded you as allies on equal terms, he 
would have consulted you before his march ; he would have asked 
lca\ 0 for a passage through your territory before he approached the 
frontier. He has come without your permission, intending to make 
Pceotia the marching- road for his army; and he is now fortifying a 
post on your conflnes, in order to intimidate you. His conduct 
agrees with the language of his ministers. They threaten Boeotia 
with pillage, if you dare to refuse com})liance with his will. The 
occupation of Elatea is the strongest proof, what Philip’s opinion is 
both of himself and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that he 
regards you as doubtful friends ; and for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your friendship. It is but 
a short step from a suspicious ally to a declared enemy. At this 
very moment you are esteemed in no other light than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first favourable opportumty. It is enough that 
you have deliberated about alliance with Athens; this alone he will 
never forgive: he expects from every people an unconditional and 
unhesitating obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unhappy 
Olynthians. They assisted him cigainst Athens ; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian dominions : yet notwithstanding this he 
attacked them without any provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. PJiilip’s enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
opei^and avowed. Every GreciSh city is infested by his spies and 
agents. Among you, as among us, there aro miscreants vdio would 
sell their country to Philip, that they may rule in it by his influence. 
These are the men who have hitherto contrived by their artifices to 
keep you and the Athenians asunder. They know that citizens of a 
free republic are the natural allies of the Theban people, whereas 
Philip will help his own hirelings to oppress their fellow-countrymen. 
Ehilip has the same motive for overthrowing your commonwealth 
that he has for destroying ours ; for we both set an example of free- 
dom to the other Greek states, which is an obstacle in his way to 
empire. But he declares no war against Thebes. He would be 
foolish to do so, if can gain his objects without it. There will 
no necessity for war, if, as he- seems to expect, you submit to his 
commands without a murmur. If you are inclined, like us, to dispute 
Macedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal first with 
and with you on a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
be proceeds step by step to reduce every Greek city to subjection. 
Can you be biina to his projects ? Or are you afraid to resist them ? 
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I know not whether he calc\ilates on your credulity or your fears. ITe 
cai^ie hither under a religious pretence, to chastise the Locrians for 
sacrilege: he never told the Aniphictyons, whom he summoned to 
join his standard, that he was about to lead them against Attica ; not 
till he is within two days’ march of our frontier, docs he avow his 
real object. Who can safely trust a man, who thus ever dissembles 
his plans, till they are ripe for execution? Honour and good faith, 
which prevent other people from committing acts of wanton aggression, 
are no manner of restraint to Philip, lie pays an ill compliment to 
your state, by supposing that you will aid and abet him in his 
treachery. It is plain, he imagines you are no longer the soldiers of 
Leuctra: he ranks you already among his dcf)endcnts. Let him sec 
that lie is mistaken in his estimate. Prove to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for their independence and your own. 
No middle course is open to you. These envoys indeed say, that 
Philip will be content with your giving him a passage tlirough 
Bceotia. Mark the insidious nature of their argu incut, and the con- 
tempt which it shows of the Theban people. If the Thebans (they 
say) are unwilling to share with Philip the dangers of the field, he 
kindly permits them to stay at home. Why, if the war with Athens 
were just and beneficial to Thebes, and Philip Jiad for the Theban 
people that respect wliich he ought to have, he would not be satisfied 
without their liearty cooperation. But he knows it is a war which 
by aggrandizing him must injure you; and therefore he tempts you 
to your ruin by offering you this base alternative. His orators are in- 
structed to suggestthistimorous counsel, in the hope that you will sacri- 
fice your country to the desire of present ease. If Philip can succeed 
without your help, flatter not yourselves that you can be neutral 
with impunity. No ! You must either be with us for Greece, or 
with Philip against her. If corrupf statesmen have already acqiilted 
such.influwice over your^ounsels, that they can persuade you to for- 
get what is due to vourselves, and to disregard the dignity of the 
commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey his summons to 
arms, follow him to the walls of Athens, and be content, like 
Dolopians and Perrhsebians, to be the subjects of a prince whom 
Pelopidas brought as a hostage to Thebes. But if you would rather 
imitate those g^laut men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, then join with us in resisting an aggressor who comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear and valuable. You have now the 
opportunity, which may never come again, of defending Hellenic 
liberty against barbarism, of blotting out other painful memories in 
the glory of one heroic struggle for your fatherland. Arouse ye then, 
men of Thebes ! Let the spiidt of Epamiriondas awaken the 
bosom of every man sentiments worthy of his country. The 

Athenians will fight by your side. They that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert you now. Are 
there any in this assembly who look on Philip as inviptible? Have 
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we not driven iiim in confusion from the walls of Pcrinihiis and 
Byzantium ? Have wc not expelled Ills tyrants from Eretria and 
Oreus ? And shall we not now chase him from your frontiers, from 
the strongholds which he has chosen for his sallying-places .against 
the Greeks? What need of many words? Our troops arc already 
at Elcusis : at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable you 
to bid defiance to this man wlio now so insolently threatens you. 
Nor do wc stand alone in the conflict. Achaia, Corinth, Megara, 
other stat.es are our allies, wlio will not permit the sacred soil of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. ]hit if you, men of Thebes, 
adopt that course wdiicli your true welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. Eor when Philip sees that Athens 
and Tlicbcs are firmly united, he will lower his arrogance, he will 
yield, as he did at Byzantium, to a combination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are founded on our discord. Let that cease; 
and he will retire in liastc to Macedonia. That you, men of Thebes, 
understand your duties, and that all which I have said is in accord- 
ance witii your own honest judgment, I know full well. There is 
hut one thing which gives me any anxiety: the remembrance of those 
jc.'dousics wliich have divided us, and which have brought so many 
evils upon Athens and upon you and the rest of the Greeks. They 
indeed would have long since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed by the gold of Macedonia, have made it their 
business to foment and keep them alive. It is these persons that 
you should view with jealousy and suspicion ; aye, that you should 
execrate and abhor : and when they appear to support by their voice 
or ilieir presence the foreigner who has hired their services, let them 
see by unrnistakeable signs, that you know them, and that you will, 
not sillier yourselves to he deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Atheafc have by this resolution, whicli has been read to you, deliberately 
recorded the feelings with wliich they regard •the people of*Tliebes. 
It is their sincerest wish, that all former animosities be buried in 
amnesty and oblivion. They will remember only the mutual kindnesses 
which have passed between you; and that the Thebans are Greeks of 
the same nation as themselves, for whose dignity and prosperity they 
will consult as they would for their own. They offer you alliance, 
friendship, brotherhood. I conjure and implore you, men of Thebes, 
to receive this solemn act of the Athenian people in the same spirit 
in which it was decreed. You have heard from my lips the sentiments 
of my countrymen ; and with a few more words 1 shall have dis- 
charged my duty, assured, O ye Thebans, that union with 
Athens brings you security and honour; connexion with Macedonia 
is but anyother name for servitude. You are about to give your votes 
on a question of the deepest moment to yourselves and your posterity. 
Hay the gods so direct your counsels that you may decide as becomes 
Greeks and free men ! 

These and ottier arguments, expanded into the glowing language 
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and delivered witli tlie energy of Dcmostlienes, carried the clay. 
The Thebans voted alliance witli Athens, and invited her troops into 
the city. A large body of their own civic force was encamped with- 
out the walls, while the Athenians were quartered in their houses 
among their women and children, and received with the kindest 
hospitality, of which by their strict discipline and good behaviour 
they proved themselves fully worthy. It is touching to sec these 
two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of Grecian 
freedom united as friends and brothers, preparing to issue fortli to 
their last common battle-field, and to shed their blood together in the 
same sacred cause. ^ 

^schincs, in the impotence of his malice, will not allow to his 
adversary the least share of merit in the success of this negotiation; 
urging that it was the force of circumstances, and not the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, which prevailed upon the Tiiebans to ii\ko tlie side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it is not worth 
while to refute, has not found much favour cither at Athens or 
elsewhere. Modern readers of history lament only tliat a speccli which 
achieved so signal a triumph has been lost.-* 

At the time when all the Athenians were rejoicing in tlie consumma- 
tion of the Theban alliance, -<Eschiues never muttered a word of com- 
plaint against it; but long afterwards he found cause of reproach against 
nis riviu in the terms of the treaty, which he contended were too 
favourable to Thebes. It was agreed, he says, that the Athenians 
should assist the Tiiebans in maintaining their sovereignty over 
Boeotia; that two thirds of the expenses of the war were to be 
defrayed by Athens ; that the command at sea was to be shared be-- 
tween the two countries, though Athens was to pay the whole 
expense ; and the supreme command by land was given virtually to 
Thebes : there could bjc no necessity for makin" such concesSfons, 
because the Tiiebans were in much greater peril than the Athenians, 
and were only too glad to obtain their succour. To all this however 
Demosthenes himself furnishes a complete answer; that it was 
neither prudent nor possible, to stand bargaining about conditions, 
when Philip was reaay to outbid them, and when there was not a 

' (1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 299, 300. 

(2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. He says also here, that the Thebans sent for 
the Athenians to join them, before Demosthenes proposed one word of a decree for an 
idliance. Of course the treaty was not finally decreed until the return of Demo- 
sthenes from Thebes. But iEschines insinuates something more. Demosthenes 
firequently boasted of his triumph at Thebes, and not withont reason. See De Coren. 
278, 288, 308. His remarks in p. 298 are most Just and forcible — that .^Eschines, 
while he allowed him no credit as an orator or an adviser, attributed to Mm all the 
failures in the war. Compare Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. Plutar^, in Vit. 
Demosth. 18, cites the words pf Theoponipus: To fjiiv olv avfjuptpov ov rovf 

rSfv XoytfffjLoi/f, a\K' om^iactv efcatrrof tixe rd rod noX^fjiov deiva, vri rS)V 

*Pn}KtKiotf rpavfxdrtav veapwv napafJitvvvTiav' h rod ptjropo^ dvvapuff Qeoifop' 

«roc, I'KptTri^ovira tov OvpSv air&^f Kai AiaKaioinTa rijv ipiXortpiav, erretrKorrfae t(J*p 
&X\ o(c anaat' tixrrt <p6f3o¥ Kal Xo^tffiAoP Kai x^ptv ^K/3aXetv aitrovtt ivtfovaiStvrat ¥iro 
rod Aotow irpof r6 Ka\6v. ^ 
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moment to be lost. We may add, that a liberal and generous policy 
was not only the best means for securing the immediate object, but 
the wisest thing also for the future, that there might be an end to 
the jealousies which had so long kept Thebes and Athens at 
variance.^ 

The Thebans having thus decided in favour of alliance with Athens, 
both sides prepared for war. Of tlie events of the war a very im- 
perfect description is given us in the few ancient works that remain. 
Of English historians Grote is the only one who has taken a correct 
view of the campaign. Others, misled by the brevity of Diodorus, and 
also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, have conceived 
that the whole war occupied but two months, from Scirophorion to 
Metagitnion (June to August), 338 n.c. It has been already noticed, 
how inaccurate Diodorus is in thc^onnexion and general outline of 
history. Not only docs he omit many important events, but he ob- 
serves no proportion of Icngtli and brevity in his narrative, sometimes 
wearying us with prolixity of description, at oilier times cutting shor|; 
matters about which we are curious to obtain further information. 
And as to the records in the published editions of the oration on the 
Crown, we have seen that the dates are incorrect ; and if this be so, 
it is impossible to draw from them any conclusions which are opposed 
to other and better evidence. Erom the comparison of various pas- 
sages in Demosthenes, iEschines, Dinarchus, Pausanias, Plutarch, 
and Polymnus, it appears beyond all question, that a protracted war 
was carried on in Phocis, Ampliissiau Locris, and Bojotia ; during 
which there was much manauivniig on both sides, and three or four 
battles were fought before that of Cbmronea with various success, 
one of them occurring in the winter season ; ^ tliat Amphissa was 
tak^ by Philip ; that embassies 4 »^crc sent to Peloponnesus and other 
parts of Greece both by Philip and his adversaries, and the latter 
succeeded in obtaining auxiliaries; that negotiations for peace were 
opened by Philip; and that the Athenians and their allies exerted 
themselves to reassemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to 

0) .^scHines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 306, 307. A crown 
of gohl was conferred by the people of Athens on Demosthenes : De Coron. 302. 

(2) Mitford, in his History of Greece, vol. iv. ch. xlii. s. 4, says with justice: — 

“ The narrative of Diodorus seems to imply that, before the competition of oratory 
between Python and Demosthenes at Thebes, the anny of the Athenian confederacy 
had taken that station near Chaeronea which it occupied to the time of the decisive 
battle. But Diodorus, abridging greatly, and perhaps often writing from memory, 
not unfrequently manages narratives so that it is difficult to guess whether he intends 
that the reader should take what precedes or what follows as prior in time ; and he 
Btill oftener omits, as here, to notice intervening transactions necessary to connect 
parts of his story,” It is fair to state, that Mitford has not fallen into the error of 
omitting the winter and autumnal campaign; (ibid. ss. 4, 5.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300 : T«c Trpw-rav t’ lirl tou irorafxov Kai 

'f'nv xetucpivfjv, Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 271), in order to make this square with his 
chronology, says; “The word is probably corrupt; perhaps capable of 

another interpretation.” It has accordingly been interpreted to mean “the battle of 

storm.” Schaefer, in the Apparatus Criticus, remarks that this should ho 
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fortify some of their more important towns. All this argues not 
only extended military operations, but diplomatic proceedings, coun- 
cils of war, plans, preparations, and arrangements, r(3quiring a mucli 
longer period of time than what Clinton and those who follow him 
dlow to the campaign of Chmronca. That Philip began his march 
from Macedonia soon after the autumnal congress of n.c. 3IVJ, at 
which he was appointed to be Amphictyonic general, and that the 
war lasted for ten or eleven months from that time to the August of 
the following year, is tlie opinion of Grote, formed upon a justcr view 
of the historical data wliich arc left us.* 

Philip, disappointed of tliat success at Thebes which he had reason 
to expect, redoubled his efforts to procure assistance from the Pelo- 
ponnesians. They had already been requested to send contingents 
in aid of the religious war agaiq^t Amphissa; but none of them had 
complied with the summons. His letters were now more pressing, 
yet not more successful than before. None of the Peloponnesians 
could be deceived by the religious plea which Philip set up ; for they 
speedily heard the truth from the emvoys on the other side ; and the 
members of the old Theban confederacy would naturally be reluctant 
to make war upon their former ally, with whom they had had no 
quarrel.^ In the meantime Philip remained at Elatea, which lie had 
chosen for the base of bis operations ; and we may presume that he 
employed himself in strengthening ius position, while he awaited tlio 
arrival of reinforcements. 

Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of alliance 
at Thebes, he returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He despatched embassies to the Peloponnesian 
and other cities, to solicit succour : he went in person to some of 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised Ijy the 
Aclieeans, Corinlhians, Megarians, Euboeans, Jjeucadiaiis, and Cor- 
cyrscans. * Contributions in money were furnished by some states, 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied.^ An unwonted vigour 
was infused into the Atlmnian administration. The spirit of the 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over them. Under 
the advice of Hcmostlienes, tliey suspended some works that were 
going on for the improvement of the docks and arsenal ; and they 
gave a still stronger proof of their warlike zeal, by repealing the law 
of Eubulus, and allowing the theoric fund to be used for the pur- 


(1) Grote, History of Greece, xi. p. G83. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 279, 301, 302. The letters which Demosthenes refers 
to in the last passage would appear, from the context, to ha^e been written after the 
first successes of the allies against Philip. But it is impossible to rely upon such an 
argument. Philip’s letters would never have di.sclo.sed that he had been^defeated. 
The date was sufficiently vague for Demosthenes to refer them t<) the period which 
suited his purpose. That none of the Peloponnesians joined Philip, appears from 
Pausanias. See ante, p. 361. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 306. .^schines, Co'ntr. Ctesiph. 74, allows^ that ten 
thousand mercenaries were raised. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Demortt|^. 17. Vit. Deceiu 
Orat. p. 851. Justin, ix. 3. “ Legationibus Graciam fatigant.” 
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poses of war. Thus was accomplished, under tlie pressure of stern 
necessity, a measure which Beniostlicnes liad long in vain recom^ 
mended. He was now (in all but military talents) the Pericles of the 
day : an energetic and powerful war-minister, counselling, directing, 
animating all.' 

Having completed all those measures of preparation which required 
his nresence at Athens or elsewhere, Demosthenes hastened back to 
Thebes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was llic zeal and 
ability which he had displayed, that even the Tlieban commanders 
paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtless he was in- 
competent to give advice on the details of military tactics ; yet in 
concerting the plan of a campaign many questions might arise which 
required the help of a statesman and diplomatist. 8o entirely was 
Demosthenes identified with the cause, that- he would spare liiinsclf 
no personal labour where he could bo useful, arid would leave nothing 
to be done by otlicrs which he thought he could do better himself. 
yEscliines, who charges him with mischievous iiitcrfereucc, admits 
that his influence w’as great both in the assembly and in the camp.* 

One of the first measures determined on by the allies was, to re- 
cstablisli the Phocian people, and to put their country in a slate of 
security against Philip. It has been related how at tlie end of the 
Sacred war the Phocian cities were destroyed, their population dis- 
])erscd into villages, and largo numbers of men driven into exile. 
The country was at this time in a perfectly defenceless condition, 
having neither a force of its own to resist invasion, nor shelter for 
a protecting army. The Thebans, who had been so instrumental in 
the depression of their neighbours, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted tlieinselves to repair it. This (says 
Gro^e) ^ evinced on their part«tlic adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, wortliy of the Panhellenic cause in which they had 
embarked. They marched with the Athenians into Phoci?, restored 
the ruined cities wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some cases uniting together several com- 
munities, which would have been too weak to defend themselves 
singly. The work of restoration was complete and permanent. 
Ambrysus, a city in the south-western part of Phocis, commanding 
one of the passes into Boeotia, was fortified with a double wall of 

(1) riiilochorus, apud Dionysium ad Amm. xi. p. 742. Demosthenes, De Coron. 
301, 302. 

(2) iEschines, Contr.Ctesiph. 74, 75. Demosthenes justly says of himself (De 

Coron. 288), "EdtaK' t-fxuvTov v/jlIv ottAw? elc Toy.’ jrepi€(rT»i»< 0 Tac tj; TroAei 
Plutarclj, Vit. Demosth. 18, says : 'Yirtjp^reHv <^e fiij fiovov rouf (n partly vv^ Anfio- 

•noiovv'xa': to Trpoo’TUTTO/iti'oi/, aAAft Kat rovv UotcoTopx'^y* AiatHeiaOm 
^«K\n<r<ay oirdcrac tnrov vrr' hKeivov totc t«9 O*)fiaio)v t«v 'AOtwaitav, ayairto- 

Mti'ov Trap’ a/i^OTtpot? Kat dovaTCOovToy, ovk ditKojy oWb irap afiav, uxTTtep uTro^at- 
•<€Ta< OcdTro^iTTOc, uAAd Kat -rravv TTpoo-nKOVToiy. ^ 

(3) UJatory of Greece, xi. 682. Notwithstanding this, Die Phocian soldiers in 
Alexander’s anHy exhibited a most revengeful spirit against the Thebans. See 
Arrian, Anab. i..8. Plutarch, Vlt. Alexand. 12. 
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extraordinary strengtli, the building of which must liave cost miicli 
time and labour.^ During all this time, it is clear, the Athenians 
and Thebans must have limd the command of tlie Phocian territory. 
That Philip however did not leave them wholly undisturbed, wc may 
infer from the mention of two engagements — one called the battle 
by the river, another tlie winter battle ; in which, according to Di nio- 
sthcncs, the allies had so much the advantage, as to afford occasion 
for public rejoicings and thanksgiving at Athens.- 

It was perhaps in tlie spring of B.c. 338 that Philip, cither having 
serious misgivings about the issue of the contest, or, which is morn 
probable, with the intention of misleading liis adversaries or dis- 
tracting their counsels, sent proposals, of peace to Thebes. Tiio 
Bceotarchs were inclined to consider them favourably, but were op- 
posed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed with the Thebans, 
and caused them to reject Philip’s overtures. So far we may safely 
credit the statement of iEschines, who however goes on to cliargc 
bis rival with the most unseemly conduct; viz. that he jumped up in 
the Theban assembly before the question had even been introduciid, 
and swore that, if any one advised the making of peace with PJiilip, 
he would seize him bjr the hair and carry him to prison: and thaf:, 
when the Theban magistrates iiad ordered tlie return of some Atlic- 
nian troops for the express purpose of deliberating on the question 
of peace, Demosthenes became quite out of his mind, denounced the 
Bceotarchs as traitors to the cause of Greece, and said he would 
advise his countrymen to send an embassy to Thebes and ask for 
a passage through Boeotia to attack Philip : and that by such menace 
he forced the Thebans to continue the war. Ail these additions we 
may set down to the malice of the accuser. Whether Demosthenes 
acted impi’udently in dissuading alLpacilic negotiations, we arc ij^imble 
to judge, for want of knowing tlie circumstances. If there was a 
chance of obtaining a' real peace, it might have been advisable to 
treat with Philip. But if he was trying to negotiate separately with 
Thebes, with a view to create disunion or dissension between the 
allies, or if he was manoeuvring to gain time or any other advantage, 
and if there was any danger that the allies would fall into the snare, 
we can only say, that Demosthenes by defeating Philip’s crafty 
design acquired an additional claim to the gratitude of his country.^ 

(1) Fausanias, x. chaps. 3, 33, 30; iv. 31. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300. There is no occasion to suppose with Reiske, 
that the battle by the river has any reference to the district of Farapotarnii. Yet it is 
likely enough, that it took place near the Cephisus. 

(3) .^Eschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. There is a difficulty about the words— 

trrpariu/raf rot/f iz/Jiertpovf 7rd\iv av^arpe^av {■(e\ri\v06Taf, iva /3oyX€i'/<r»)(r4e Trepi T»)f 

clp^vrif. Thirlwall interprets them thus , — ** A body of troops, which had been sent 
perhaps to counteract the effect of Philip's proposals, was turned back by the Theban 
magistrates." (History of Greece, vi. 67.) I think him right in supposing, that it 
was only a division of the Athenian troops that were sent back : as to the purpose 
for which they were sent from Athens, his suggestion is very doubtful. Grote explains 
the passage differently— “ They proposed, even before the negotiations had begun, to 
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The first advantage obtained by Philip over the allies was in forcinj^ 
his way to Ainpliissa. It was important lor him to accomplish tlie 
original object for which the Amphictyons had invited him into 
Greece. It would have discredited liim with many of liis followers, 
if he made it appear that he had come on a false pretence, or if he 
allowed hirnself to be baffled in Ids original purpose ; whereas, if lie 
succeeded in it, they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 
private enterprises. The road from i)elphi to Amphissa, probably 
that which Pldlip took, traversed the declivities of Parnassus. The 
defence of it was entrusted to Chares and the Theban Proxenus, who 
commanded a large body of mercenaries furnished by the Athenians. 
They occupied the entrance of a defile, which they could have de- 
fended a, gainst very superior numbers. Philip, in order to draw them 
from their strong position, forged a letter from himself to Antipater, 
stating that he had postjmed Ids expedition to Amphissa, and was 
about to march instantly for Thrace, where he heard the people were 
rising. He contrived that this letter should fall into tiic iiands of 
the enemy. Cliarcs and Proxenus, deceived by its contents, neglected 
their guard of the pass \ upon which Pldlip, marching through witliout 
opposition, surprised and routed their army, and afterwards made 
liirnself master of Amphissa.^ iEschines bitterly reproaches Demo- 
sthenes for having lent the mercenaries to the Ampldssians, and for 
having thus divided the forces of the allies, and enabled Philip 
to attack and defeat them separately. Por this there may be better 
ground than for most of his charges. The defeat of the merce- 
naries was a scvcrc^loss and discouragement to the allies, and 
perhaps it might liave been avoided by keeping the whole army 
together. Wldlc the generals arc chargeable with the immediate 
miscarriage, it is very possible that tlie plan of operations was badly 
<lesi"it;d.2 * 

Philip, having inflicted due punishment on Hie vanquished people 
of Amphissa, 3 and having thus performed his promise to the Amphic- 
tyons and given them increased confidence in his fortune and ability, 

home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that deliberations might be 
taken concerning the peace.” (History of Hreece, xi. 689.) The word av4<Trp€\l/nv how- 
ever points to an act done rather than one proposed to be done : while the context 
indicates that the main body of the Athenian troops was not separated from the 
"(cotian. A reinforcement may have been on its way from Athens, which the 
Umotarchs ordered to return, witli a request that the Athenians would deliberate 
the question of peace. That they did deliberate appears from Plutarch, (Vit. 
Phocion, IG,) which Grote with much probability refers to this period. 

, (1) Polyienus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 8, confirmed by Hinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 99. 

f-Tri Tuft (tvoti Toiv e\^^AfjL<f>ia'crav avWe’jftiat Trpofevor 6 7rpodt>T>/f fc7ti/eTO, and tltO 

passage of Aischines citeeP below. 

(2) ^Eschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74. He accuses Demosthenes of taking the public 
bioney to pty mercenary troops who did not exist; also, of making a i)rofit of those 
were lent to the Ainphissians. He says that he himself protested against this 
iast measure, but does not state upon what grounds. 

^ (2) Grote thinks it may be gathered from Diodorus, xviii. 56, that the sacred 
'vas restored, and those Atuphissians who had taken a leading part against 
•Uelphi were banisl\^*d. (History of Greece, xi. 687.) 

VGL. IL CO 
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resolved vigorously to push the war against the "Athenians and 
Thebans. Tlie intermediate steps arc unknown to us. It ap])(;:irs 
however, that shortly after the midsummer of 338 B.C., by wliioli 
time he liad received strong reinforcements from Macedonia, he was 
in a condition to” strike a decisive blow. The allies, after the loss 
which they had sustained, retreated from Phoeis, and took up a de- 
fensive position in Boeotia ; whither Philip speedily followed tliem, 
taking (as it seems) the easiest road which led by the vale of the 
Ccplnsus from Panopens to Chmronea.^ Piuding tlnit tliey were 
posted on a hill commanding one of tlie passes, he began to ravan^^e 
and plunder the adjacent country; upon which the allies qnif ted 
their vantage-ground, and descended into tlie plain to oiler iiiin 
battlc.2 They met not far from Chacronca; Philip encamping on the 
banks of the Cephisus, the Orccks near the temple of Hercules on a 
stream called Hsenion. Plutarch says, he remembered an oak near t he 
Cephisus, which the people of the country called Alexander’s ouk, 
because his tent was pitched under it.‘^ Philip’s army numbered above 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, consisting of Mace- 
donians and troops from Tliessaly and the north. The allied army, 
composed of Athenians, Thebans, Achteans, Corinthians and Pho- 
cians, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number; according tn 
Justin, greatly superior. The chief dilTcrencc lay in the quality of 
the troops and the commanders.^ 

The Macedonians had never yet fairly tried their strength against 
the best troops of southern Greece. Philip had frequently encountered 
small bodies of the Athenians in Thrace and Macedonia, and had 
generally, but not always, overcome them. He Jjad defeated the 
standing army of Oiiornarchus ; superior on the whole to any which 
a single GreCK state could have brought into the field, yet consistiiv 
chiefly of mercenaries, not animated (it might be thought) \fitli tlic 
spirit of citizen-soldfers fighting for their country. He had never 


; (1) Pausanias, x. 4; x. 35. Strabo, ix. 407. 

; (2) Polyajnus, Strateg. iv. 2. 14. 

(8) Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 7. Vit. Demostb. 19. He cites an ancient oracle, 
which thus predicted of the battle : — 

TJ?? kni OepjJitiodouTi fixdxtjt drrdt^evBe ycvoijjLTjv 

Alerof kv ve<pfii<rai Kai tin^craaOat. 

KXui'ei 6 viK*]dcief 6 bi viKtjaa^ uwoKuthc. 

Of which one explanation was, that the river Ilaemon, which flows into the Cephisus 
was anciently called Thermodon, but after tlie battle got a new name from tiie canuigij 
.which polluted its waters. A dilTcrent explanation however was given, as he 
US, by Duris. , « ^ w 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. 85. • Justin, ix. 3. Pausanias, vii. 6, 5 ; x. 8, 4. Strabo, ix 
414 . The account of Diodorus, as to the number of the Greek army, seems nearer tt> 
truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian civic force would 
exceed 22,000 foot. The Achaeans, (judging from the succour which they lent m ta 
Sacred war,) we may set down at 2,000 ; the Corinthians and Phocians at about t 
aame. The mercenaries who returned to their standards, and possibly some coi - 
tinpnts from other states, may be reckoned at 4,000 or 5,000. In number of cavaiu 
Philip was most probably superior. 
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engaged in a* fair pitched battle with the heavy-armed infantry of 
Athens, Thebes, or Sparta, the leading republics of Greece. The 
present confederacy was the most formidable which had yet been 
arrayed against him ; nor could he have been entirely free from mis- 
givings as to the result. We cannot doubt therefore, that, in order 
to decide so important a contest, Philip took every precaution wliich 
became a prudent commander ; and that he had collected around him 
not only a force powerful in point, of numbers, but the flower of the 
Macedonian army, and especially the celebrated phalanx, which he 
had brought to perfection by his own training and discipline. * Of 
this it may here be proper to give a brief description. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as organised by Philip, was an improve- 
ment on the order of battle already in use among the Greeks.^ The 
long line of heavy-armed infantry, standing with spear and shield in 
close array, was called a phalanx.^ In this way most of the Greek 
republioaii armies were drawn up for battle, the depth of the line 
varying according to circumstances. At Mantinea, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Lacedaemonians were drawn up in a line of four 
hundred and forty-eight men, eight deep.* At Lcuctra the Lacedae- 
monians stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.® The soldiers 
held their spears couched in two hands, the left arm being passed 
through the ring of the shield, which was also suspended by a thong 
from the neck, and covered the whole body down to the knee.® In 
this order they made their charge, generally at a running pace, en- 
deavouring tor bear down the enemy by the force and pressure of their 
spears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armour were undble 
to withstand the shock of the heavy-armed Greeks. Thus the 
Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at Platsea proved them- 
selves superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes : after 
whiclf the Persian infantry never dared to face the Greek in a fair, 
field of battle. * • 

Philip, having in his younger days seen and admired the well-trained 
battalions of Tliebes, determined to introduce a similar discipline into 

(1) Mitford in his History of Greece, vol. iv. c. 42, s. 4, contends that Philip’s was 
a miscellaneous Arnphictyonic army, with a small proportion of Macedonians, and 
probably without the phalanx. In support of his opinion he cites Demosthenes, 
Philipp, iii, 123, which however is not in point. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 3. ’ETrcvorio’e Xat rijv rrjv <^0X07701 rrvKvoit^Ta Kai KaTatTKevrjVf 

rov hv Tpo/^ tujv i}pw<ov <rvva<nrt(TfJiov, Kai npuiroe {Tvvca’Ttja'aro rifif 
MaKe6oi>iKt]v (ptiXdyya. He refers, as Polybius does, to the descriptions of the close 
ranks {nvKival 0d\a77c?) in Homer, See Iliad, xiii. 131 ; xvi. 214. 

(3) Hence kiri 0^X07709 ayeiv, opposed to Kara Ktpar. See Schneider ad Xeuopli. 
Anab. vi. c. 5, s. 25. Zvydv is ajile. 

(4) Thucydides, v. 63.® 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s. 12. 

(6) The jirms of the iTrXxTns are comprehensively described by JEschylui in the 
Pers®, V. 243 

(rradaia tea* 0epd(r7r<d€9 eayai. 

The spear for standing fights and covering shield. 
fie carried also, but seldom used, a short sword : and wore a helmet, cuirass, and 
greaves. 

0 C 2 
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the Macedonian army. He formed liis phalanx upon the general 
model of the Greek, making some alterations wljich he thought 
would increase its efficiency. lie adopted the shield and other de- 
fensive armour of the Greek infantry, but lengthened the spear and 
the sword, as Iphierates had done for his Peltastm. The Macedonian 
spear, called sarissa, was at first sixteen cubits or twenty-four feet 
long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one fect.^ The tactical 
arrangements, which Arrian and other writers describe as in use 
under Alexander or his successors, were substantially the same as 
those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, containing from six- 
teen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into battalions, cacli of 
which was drawn up sixteen deep.* The file was halved or doubled, 
if occasion required ; but sixteen was tlie ordinary depth. When 
the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was a distance of three 
feet Detween the soldiers both in rank and file ; the first five ranks 
couched their sarissas,^ so that those of the first rank projected fifteen 
feet in front, those of the second rank twelve feet, those of the third 
nine, those of the fourth six, and those of the fifth three. Tims the 
soldiers in the first rank were guarded by five spears projecting on each 
side. The sixth and hinder ranks held their spears uplifted, resting on 
the shoulders of those before, and protecting them in some measure 
from the arrows and missiles that flew over their heads. The pres- 
sure from behind added to the force of the whole battalion, by ren- 
dering it impossible for the front ranks to retreat.^ 

Such was the phalanx, whose very aspect, two certtfirics after its 
first formation, struck Paulus ^miliu§ witli dismay.® Encountered 
front to front, and upon ground favourable to its operations, it was, 
as Polybius affirms, irresistible.® .Its defects were, that it was un- 
wieldy and slow in its movement^ and not adapted to varieties oi 
place and occasion. The perfect order and regularity, whiclf were 
required'for its efficieflt action, could not well be maintained except 
upon level ground, free from impediments, such as trees, bushes, 
ditches, streams, and the like. A plain perfectly suitable for the 
movements of so large a body could not always be found. Again, it 

(1) Polybius, Xviii. 12. Kara Ttjv ef apxNV vnoOeaiv ^KKaideKa rrnx^*'* 
rijv apfxoytjv rt]v Trpoy r'tjv a.\i}Betav deKUTeo’trdpwy, 

(2) In iater times it was divided into ten battalions, each containing sixteen hun- 
dred men, a hundred in rank, and sixteen in die. (Livy, xxxvii. 40.) If all the bat- 
talions were in line, the whole phalanx would occupy about three-fiftlis of a mile. 

(3) Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feet. 

(4) Polybius, xviii. 12, 13. 

(5) Polybius, Fragmentum, xxix. C. Livy, xl. 40, suppl. 3. “ Propediebatur in- 

terim iEmilius : utque aspexit quum reliquos Macedonas, turn eos qui in phalangcm 
contributi erant, partim clypeis, partim cetris ex humero detractis, inclinatisque uno 
signo sarissis, excipientes Romanoruni impetum, adiniratus et illam densatorum 
agminum llrmitatem, et vallum protentis sarissis horrens, siupore simvn et terrore 
perculsus est, tanquam non aliud unquam tarn terribile spectaculum conspicatus : ac 
postea id saipius commemorare et prse se ferre solitus est.” 

• (6) Polybius, xviii. 13 — 15. The advantage.^ and disadvantages of the phalanx, as 
compand with the Roman legion, are here fully set forth. A good description is 
given In Rollin’^ Ancient History, lib. xiv. s. 1. * 
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could iiof: acfc*\vitli advantage, if vigorously assailed in the flank and 
rear. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a diilicult and 
dangerous evolution in the presence of an active enemy and if the 
phalanx were threatened on both sides, and the rear had to face 
about, every step which it made in advance had a tendency to open 
the files and break the continuity of the mass. Once thrown into 
disorder, the complex machine became utterly useless, and the indi- 
vidual soldier with liis long weapon was ill fitted for a hand-to-hand 
combat. All these defects fully appeared in the wars with the 
Homans ; especially at Pydna, where the legionaries, attacking the 
Macedonians on all sides at once, disordered their ranks, and break- 
ing in at the openings, slaughtered them almost without resistance.^ 
The Greeks however, who fought the Macedonians in their own way, 
ranks meeting and spears crossing in the accustomed fashion, allowed 
them the full advantage of their improved organisation and discipline. 

While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip’s army, 
it was supported by other troops, which had often followed him to 
victory. There were the foot guards,^ who had been long talked of in 
Greece ; from whom afterwards were taken the Hypaspists of Alex- 
ander, a body of men who wore the long shield oi the phalanx, but 
carried shorter spears and lighter armour. Of these there were about 
six tliousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their superior 

(1) Polybius, xviii. 9. Tfjr de rwv ^a^ayyiTuiv udvvdrov KoOfaruKrtif ix 

ficTa/3o\t}v Kat Kar* iivdpa Ktvivvcvetv* These manoeuvres were perhaps better 
executed in Phyip’s and Alexander’s time than in the later periods to which 
Polybius has reference. See Arrian's description of Alexander’s arrangements before 
the battle of Arbcla : (Anab. iii. 12.) from which indeed it appears that the light 
troops were called in aid, to protect the phalanx from attacks on the flank and rear. 

(2) When the Italians attempted to close with the front ranks, and break their 
pikes, they fared no better than the Persians did at Platcea. (Livy, xliv. 40, suppl. 3.) 
“ [llipraclongas Macedonumhastas aut ferro incidcre, autumbone impellere, autnudia 
etiam mterdum inanibus avertere. Hi*ambabu8 firmiter comprehensas tantft vl 
adi^er^in temere ac furore ca?co ruentes, ut transfossis scutis loricisquc transflxoa 
etiam homines super capita projicerent.” iEmilius howe^^^ soon discovei^d the true 
way of proceeding: (Ibid, suppl. 4.) “ Aniraadvertit peritus dux non stare ubique 
confertam illam hostium velut compagem, eamque dehiscere identidcm quibusdam 
intervallis, sive ob inaequalitatem soli, sive ob igsam porrectse in immensum frontia 
longitudinein, dum qui superiora occupare conantur ab inferlora tenentibus, vel 
tardiores H citatioribus, et progredientes i subsistentibus, instantes denique host! ab 
impulsis, inviti licet, necessario divelluntur. Ergo ut omnino rumperct ordinem 
hostium, et inexpugnabilem illam universte phalangis vim in multa minutatim 
proelia carperet, iniperat suis, ut intenti quacunque rimas agere hostilem aciem 
viderint, illuc qui.sque impetu inferantur, seque cuneatim in hiantia vel tantillum. 
spatia insinuantes strenud rem agant.” The result is described with equal clearness; 
Ubid, 41.) “ Neque ullaevidentior causa victoriae fuit, quam quod multa passim proelia 
^rant, quae fluctuantem turbfirunt prinio, deinde disjecerunt phalangem ; cujus con- 
fertaj et intentis horrentis hastis intolerabiles vires sunt ; si carptim aggrediendo 
^^‘n'umagere irnmobilem longitudine et gravitate hastani cogas, confus^ strue im- 
plicantur ; si vero ab latere aut ab tergoaliquid tumultus increpuit, ruinae modo tur- 
bantur. Sicut turn adversus catervatim incurrentes Romanos et interruptfl multi- 
tanam acit#obviani ire cogebantur ; et Romani, quacunque data intervalla essent, 
losiniiabant ordines suos. Qui, si universa acie in frontem adversus instriictam 
phalangem concurrissent, quod Pelignis principio pugnac incaut^ congressis adversua 
cetratos eyenit, induissent se hastis, nec confertam acicni sustinuissent. 

(3) ^ne^eTa<po<. I^mosthenes, Olynth, ii. 23. Ol vnaaniffrai toiv ^ruipwi*. Arrian, 
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bravery, were called Argyraspids from tlie bright silver plates on 
their shields.^ Light troops of various kind, slingers, archers, and 
javelin-men, were furnished by tlie Thracians, Ihcoiiians, llljriaus, 
Agrianians,^ and other warlike tribes of the north, who were now an- 
nexed to tlie Ataccdonian empire. The Paconians and Thracians 
supplied squadrons of light-horse : the heavy cavalry came from 
Macedonia and Thessaly.^ It is not unlikely that there were ^toliaiis 
in Philip’s army; as that people, afterwards the deadly encmie‘= of 
Macedonia, were now ranked among his allies.'* 

The choicest of the troops opposed to him were the heavy-armed 
of Thebes and Athens. Twenty years before the Thebans were con- 
sidered the best soldiers of Greece. The military exercises, to which 
they partly owed their preeminence, were probably not discontinued; 
yet, that their discipline and energy had greatly declined since the 
battle of Mantinea, is shown by the events of the Sacred war. Among 
the Athenian ranks there were plenty of brave men; the whole body 
of them were animated with a good spirit : but they were deticient in 
that training, which teaches soldiers to act in combination, and con- 
verts a multitude into an army. It had been the boast of Pericles, 
that his countrymen fought well cnougli by their native valour, and 
did not need to prepare themselves by laborious drilling.'* But Dc- 
lium and many other battles proved how unsafe it was to rely upon 
such a principle. In the time of Pericles indeed the constant service 
for which Athenian citizens were called out was of itself a species of 
training. At this time they were little used to serving in person : 
many of them had never seen the face of an enemy in the field, and 
knew little of the art and practice of war beyond the use of their 
arms, which they learned in early years. How could such men, a 
mere national militia, be a match for the veterans of Pliilip, who had 
not only been the victors in numerous battles, but even in ti«ic of 
peace wosre exercised m toilsome marches, to ke^p them in perpetual 
activity ? ® 

But if the soldiers of the ^llied army were not equal to ihose of 
Philip, still less were their commanders to be compared with him. 
Well might they have exclaimed — “Oh for one hour of Epaini- 
nondas ! ” He would have contrived some means, by charging on the 
flanks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the skilful tactics of 
his adversary and tarn the fortune of the day. But there w'as no 

(1) Diodorus, XVii. 67. To T&v^Apyvpaffiriitav TrefiSi/ ra'ffxa, 6ia(f>tpov Tp re 

\a/j.trp6rriTi Kui tw toiv av3p<uv upeT^. Justin, xli. 7. 

(2) Thewe four people are described by Alexander as eipayaroTarovt re rojv 
xard rrjv Eupwrrrjv Kai naxi^tardrovv. Arrian, Anab. ii. 7. 

(3) Alexander led from Europe an equal number of Macedonian and Thessalian 
horse, fifteen hundred of each. (Diodorus, xvii. 17.) Philip's aniiy at^Chieronea 
could not have diifered much from that which followed his son into Asia a few years 
after. See the descriptions in Arrian, Anab. i. 14; ii. 9 ; iii. 11, 12. Thirlwall, His- 
tory of Greece, vi. 147—149. 

(4) See ante, pp. 36 1, 376. (5) Thucydides, ii.^89. 

(6) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. 2, s. 10. • 
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mail at all cqifal to the emergency. Phocion had been absent in the 
jdilgeean when hostilities began: on his return to Atliens lie declared 
himself favourable to peace; perhaps he expressed himself too 
i^troiigly against the war, and this prevented his obtaining an ap- 
pointment, for whicli of all his countrymen he was ihc best fitted.' 
The Athenians were now commanded by Lysicles, Chares, and Stra- 
tocles; the Thebans by Theagenes; none of them lit to be at the 
head of an army. Demosthenes was with them, sanguine himself as 
to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of dis- 
couraging omens and uupropitious sacriliccs:^ but he could render no 
service in the hour of battle. 

For a description of the battle itself we have but scanty materials. 
The best history of it is to be found in tlie comparison of the two 
armies. A few speeial incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
Thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sarissas, and fought with 
a valour worthy of ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
Philip, knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapable 
of endurance, ordered his soldiers to keep on the defensive till the 
strength of their adversaries was exhausted. At one point so furious 
an attack was made by Stratocles, tliat the Macedonian line gave way ; 
Stratocles drove before him the retreating phalangites, crying — Let 
us chase them to Macedon but pressing on too hastily, he threw 
Ids own troops into disorder; when Philip directed a timely charge 
which put them to the rout. On the other wing Alexander, sujiportcd 
by the ablest* of his fatlicPs generals, was opposed to the Thebans, 
and was the first to charge the hitherto invincible Sacred band. 
The contest was bloody, anti for a long time doubtful. Alexander 
made extraordinary efforts to prove himself w^orthy of the post as- 
signed to him. The Thebans, after obstinately disputing every inch 
of giiiund, yielded at last to the Superior strength of their opponents. 
As soon as they had given way, Philip, determined not to outdone 
by his son, led his phalanx in person against the Athenian line, and de- 
cided the victory. A fearful slaughter was made of the allied army, now 
broken on all sides. Of the total loss of the Thebans wo have no 
account. Their general Theagenes was slain;^ and the three hundred 
of the Sacred band fell side by side, perishing to a man. Of the 
Athenians there fell more than a thousand, and two thousand were 

(1) Plutarch, Vit. Phocion, 16. 

(2) iRachines reproaches him for this ; and also for his sneering at the Delphian 
oracle, which they had proposed to consult, and saying that the priestess phillppised. 
(Contr. Ctesiph. 72.) Ou ^repi tovtwv ^Afxeiviadnv fit'V TrpuuXcfeu ^vXajSelaBai Kai. 

elf ^treptja-o^^vuuv t&v Oeov ort XPh 'irpuTTttv, ArjfXotrBei'tjv uvreXeY® 

4>iXtit'tri^civ rhv HvOiav airaiScvro^ &tf Kut uTroAauayy Kai t'/ATriTr Aa/xevoy rrjt 

auT(p k'^ovetar ; ov t 6 reAevraiov Kai uKaK\t€pr]TOiv ovriav 

icptov0e^^ir€iJL^fe tovv arpaTitinav ijr* t6v irpodt]\ov KtuSwov ] Conf. Cicero,, Do 
Divinat. ii. 57. 

^ (•!) Dinarchus, seemingly without cause, denounces him as a traitor : 

Kai 6u)pod6ieop. (&ntr. Demosth. 99.) Timocleo, who after the capture of 
rhebes pushed tly Thracian soldier into the well, wa» his sister. (Plutarch, Vit, 
Alexand. 12. Pc^ysenus, Strateg. viii. 40.) 
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taken prisoners. Demosthenes, who had fought in Die ranks, 
escaped with tlie fugitives to Athens. In one short day all liis lofty 
hopes had beep overthrown : all his toils and labours for the safety 
of his country and the independence of Greece had been rendered 
fruitless.* — *‘Hic dies universe Gra^cia) et gloriam dominationi^ ct 
vetustissimam libertatem finivit.’’ - 

The news of this dreadful calamity was speedily brought to Athcn?. 
It is said to have killed Isocrates, who at the age of ninety-eight was 
in the full possession of his health and faculties, but now abstained 
from food, heart-broken at the sad tidings of his country’s defeat.^ 
The general grief and terror, may well be imagined : but they arc 
described to us by an eyc-witncss."* It was uncertain for the moment, 
how many of the citizens had been slain or captured. Almost all 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of twenty and fifty, had 
been sent out : and the hopes of defenaing Athens seemed to rest 
upon those who were past the age of active service. Women were 
seen standing at their doors in an agony of distress, asking every one 
that passed if their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers were alive. 
Old and infirm men were walking about the streets with their mantles 
doubled up, as if girding themselves to perform the duties of the 
young. As the fugitives successively flocked in, the real extent of 
the disaster was ascertained, and the people, rallying from their first 
dismay, hastened to meet as became them the distressing exigency of 
the hour. It was no longer possible to act in cooperation with the 
Tlicbans ; each of the allied cities was thrown entirely upon its own 
resources: and it was uncertain against which of them the conqueror 
would first advance. It was necessary to put Athens in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and that without any delay. Kesolutions for that 

(1) Diodorus, xvl. 86. Pausanias, ix. t40. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 7 : Vit. 
Pelopid. 18. Demosthenes, De Coron. 314. Demades, Fragment. 179. Pol)%nus, 
Strateg. iv.^, s. 2, and s. 7.^ What i.s told in this book of Stratocles, is attributed to 
Theagenes m vili, 40. That Demosthenes was accused of cowardice in me field, of 
having shamefully deserted his post and thrown away his khield, is well known. 
(See Dinarehus, Contr. Demosth. 91. .^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 76, 89.) But, as 
Grote observes, the continued confidence and respect shown to him by his country- 
men prove that they did not credit these charges. It seems that he only shared in 
the general flight of the army. A story is told in the Lives of the Ten Orators, 
p. 845— that, as he was running aw ay, his cloak was caught by a bramble, and he, 
thinking the pursuers were behind him, cried Ztu'ypet, “ Take mo alive! " This looks 
very like an invention of his enemies. 

(2) Justin, ix. 3. Compare Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 154. ^'Ajua yap oZroi re rav 
fiiov /Jiertj\\a$av Kal ra toc 'VAAd^or clt dovXetav ftert-ireae' avverapr) yi\p rott TovT<tJV 
Ciitfxaatv tj ruiv dWtoi/ 'EW^vwv kXevticpia. 

(3) Pausanias, i. 18. ripdr rrjv uyyeXiav rije Xaipwve/y uXytjaa^ 

kBtXovrfjv* Milton refers to it in one of his sonnets ; — 

As that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent. 

The fact however has been contested. See Mitford’s disquisition at the end of sec- 
tion 6, ch. 42, Vol. Iv. of his History of Greece. 

(4) Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 149, 152, 153. 
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purpose, framed chiefly by Hyper ides and Demosthenes, were imme- 
diately passed in full assembly, ordering (among other t hings) that 
the women and children should be brought in from the country ; tliat 
the generals should be empowered to require for garrison duty the ser- 
vices of all residents in Atliens, whether citizens or foreigners ; that 
the members of the council should go down in arms to the Piranis, 
and execute wliat measures they thought best for its security ; that 
slaves bearing arms for the commonwealth should be emancipated, 
aliens be made citizens, and the disfranchised restored to their rights. 
Energetic measures were taken for the restoring and strengthening 
the fortifications. Men of every age lent a helping hand for thp na- 
tional defence. The country (says Lycurgns) contributed lier trees, 
the dead tlieir sepulchres, the temples their arms. Patriotic citizens 
came forward with large donations of money for the public service, 
Demosthenes himself contributing liberally towards the repair of the 
walls, which he had been appointed to superintend. It was further 
deemed expedient to solicit aid from some of the nearest friendly 
states. Embassies were sent to Troezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies 
were collected from some of the nearest islands. Demosthenes, who 
was sent on one of these expeditions, is reproached for it by iEschincs 
and Dinarclius, as if 'be had deserted his country for fear of the 
enemy. We learn from Dinarchus however, that Demosthenes was 
by a decree of the people appointed envoy, and it appears that at this 
time, notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of his counsels, he con- 
tinued to en^oy the confidence of the Athenians; for not only did they 
pass divers decrees whicli he had moved for the public safety, but 
they appointed him to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, and 
afterwards conferred upon him a still higher proof of their esteem, by 
selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honour of their fellow- 
citizens wlio had fallen in battle. Further, when bis adversaries, 
thinking their position strengthened by the^ peace, assailed Demo- 
sthenes with indictments and other legal proceedings, he obtained a 
triumphant acquittal upon all.* 

To the general zeal displayed by tlie citizens of Athens a few dis- 
graceful exceptions arc recorded. There were men who left or 
attempted to leave the city, in order to secure themselves and tlieir 
families : and tlie example was considered so dangerous, that a special 
decree was passed, making it treasonable to desert the country in 
such a way. One man who had embarked for Samos was appre- 
hended by the Council of Areopagus, and on the same day sentenced 
to death. Autolycus, an Areopagite, was condemned for having sent 
away his wife and Children, though lie himself remained in Athens, 
But the most remarkable case is that of Leocrates; who, as soon as 
he bad heard that the battle was lost, sailed away clandestinely with 

(1) Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 149,153. Dinarchus, Contr, Demosth. 100. Machines, 
Oontr. Cteaiph. ZJ. Demosthenes, De Coron. 207, 285, 809, 310, 320, 321, '329. 
Plutarch, Vit. D^. Orat. 840. 
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all his family and moveable effects to Khodcs, where he reported that 
Athens was taken, that Piraeus was besieged, and lie was the only 
person who had escaped. The Phodians, believing Ids Story, sent out 
cruisers to commit piracy in the TEgseaii ; and the niercliants in^thc 
harbour unshipped the corn and other goods which they were about 
to export to Athens. When the real trutli became known, Leocrates 
quitted Rhodes, and came to live at Megara, contriving by means ol‘ 
his friends to sell what property he had left at Athens, After the 
lapse of seven years he returned to his country, and was impeaelicd 
by Lycurgus in the manner already mentioned.^ 

While we admire the spirit with which the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortunes, and the generous support which they 
gave to Demostlienes in the hour of Ids humiliation, one is sorry 
to find an act of the Athenian public recorded, widch it is. impossible 
to view with the same approving eye. Lysiclcs, who had commanded 
the army at Chaeronea, was on the accusation of Lycurgus brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed, apparently for no other reason tlian 
because he had lost the battle. Mitford conceives it to have been a 
bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popular vengeance 
would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles to secure their 
own safety .2 Thirlwall seems to tldnlf, tliat tlie character of Lycurgus 
the prosecutor affords some proof of the justness of the sentence.^ 
The extract from liis speech, preserved to us by Diodorus, exliibits 
the Spartan-like severity of the speaker’s character, but indicates no 
special ground of cowardice or misconduct, distinguisldn^ tlie case of 
Lysicles from that of his colleagues or any otfier unfortunate generals. 
His words are these — ‘‘You, Lysicles, were tlie commander: a 
thousand citizens have fallen ; two thousand have been made captive ; 
a trophy has been raised against Atl^i^ns ; and the whole of Greece L 
in servitude. When all tins has taken place under your eduduef and 
command, 'dare you toTive, and to behold tlic light of th(#un, and 
to make your appearance in the market-place ; you that are a monu- 
ment of shame and disgrace to your country ? 

Whether the Athenians with all their preparations could have 
successfully defended themselves against Philip’s army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the trial. Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, that tlicy were tempted to 
abandon the high ground of resistance to Afacedonian power, and to 
accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said that in the first 
moment of victory Philip gave way to feelings of indecent triumph, 
and insulted over his fallen enemies. Having drrnk to excess at the 
banquet, he walked over the field of battle, and sang in iambic verse 
the prefatory words of Demosthenes’ decree, stamping with'his feet 


(1) Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 149, 150. iEschines, 'Contr. Ctesiph. 39. Ante, 

p. 820 , 

W Mitford, History of Greece, vol. iv. c. 42, s. 5. 

(3) Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 72, (4) Diodorus, tevi. 38. 
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and dancinij* to the cadence.^ Visiting the Athenian piisoners, he 
derided llieir misfortunes, and was rebuked by Demades in tlie manner 
already relatetl.- These were but the intemperate sallie.s of the moment. 
It ^ said however, that he at first refused the Athenians the customary 
permission to bury their dead, which they had sent a herald to 
demand. His object in so doing perhaps was, to prevent tlicir open- 
ing any communication witli the Tliebaiis : and lie may for prudential 
reasons have assumed an appearance of rigour, which lie never meant 
really to exercise. Certain it is, he very quickly decided upon adopt- 
ing lenient measures towards the Athenians. He entered into confi- 
dential discourse with Heinades, who must have been already known 
to him as an opponent of Demosthenes and the war party at Athens; 
and whom he found to be a man of agreeable manners, and likely to 
be a useful instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator 
doubtless exerted his powers of persuasion to recommend a mild and 
pacific policy : and a careful rellcction ujioii his position and prospects 
convinced Philip, that it was wiser to conciliate the Athenians than 
to drive them to desperation.^ He therefore intimated his willing- 
ness to restore the Athenian prisoners without ransom: he burned 
the bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation carrying their bones to 
Athens. It was headed by his son Alexander and Antipater, who 
communicated the terms upon which lie was willing to treat for 
peace. These, though not honourable, were much better tlian the 
Atheniaus had expected, and they were favourably received by the 
people : theVar party could not venture under existing circumstances 

(1) Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. 20 — 

^t]/J.oa0^vovf Haiat/itvi rad’ 

In the Life of Pclopidas (1 S) ho is represented to have expressed his admiration of the 
Sacral hand, whose bodies he saw on Itle lield. 

(2) TAnte, p. 317. It may be thought that Deniades, who is said to have been long 
before thii^ngaged in the cause of Philip, would not liave vcntured»to use suc4 
freedom wTlh him. Demades however was a strange coTni)ound. It is certain that 
he was anian of consummate assurance ; and it is not at all unlikely that he may have 
taken this way of introducing himself to Philip. The positive testimony of Diodorus 
is not lightly to be rejected ; for, with all his faults of omission and negligence, he is 
too honest to record anything destitute of authority. The accounts of Pliilip’s con- 
duct given by Diodorus and Plutarch are seemingly indeed at variance with those of 
other writers. Justin says, (ix. 4) — “Hujus victoria* callide dissimulata laetilia est. 
Denique non solita sacra Philippus ilia die fecit : non in convivio risit ; non ludos 
Wter epulas adhibuit; non coronas autunguenta siimpsit ; et, quanpim in illo fuit, 
ita vicit ut victorem nemo sentiret.” Compare Alliaii, Var. Hist. viii. 15. The dif- 
ferent statements are perhaps not irreconcilable. Philip assumeti a grave and 
severe deportment; but it gave way on one or two occasions to a fit of intemperance, 
What i» more likely ? 

(3) Philip’s title to the praise, which Polybius bestows upon him for his lenity to 
Athens, is upon good founds disputed both by Thirlwall and Grote. The former 
observes, that after his severity to Thebes he had the less reason to dread the hos- 
tility of ifthens ; that it was by no means certain that he could have made himself 
master of the city and Piraeus ; the danger of a failure, and even the inconvenience 
of delay, was greater than the advantage to be reaped from it I he had more brilliant 
objects in view : time was precious to him, and it would have been wantonly to 
tempt his fortunes if by too grasping a policy he had raised unnecessary liiudrances 
to his designs, (|^tory of Greece, vi. 74.) 
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to advise a prolonged resistance. Demades, wlio had been sent Iionio 
for this very purpose, framed a treaty of peace, which ^hc carried iu 
the assembly without any opposition : by the terms of which the 
Athenians renounced all their pretensions to naval sovereignty, amVill 
their dominions in the Allgscan sea, except Lemnos, Imbnis, and 
Samos. Virtually, though not in words, they acknowledged Philip as 
the licad of the Hellenic community. In exchange for these conces- 
sions, they obtained peace and present security, and a return of their 
prisoners; likewise the city of Oropus, which was traiisfei'Ved to 
them from the Thebans, but to recover which in such a w ay was 
more of a disgrace than an advantage. Votes of lionour to Philip 
were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades ; who now, 
together with the other members of his party, began to regain credit 
and influence in Athens. iEsebines boasted that he was on terms 
of friendsliip with the king of Macedon, and went on an embassy 
to his camp. Submission and subserviency were the order of the 

While Philip was carrying on peaceful negotiation with Athens, he 
was taking measures of a very dinereut character against the Thebans. 
Towards them his conduct was as j^arsh as it was lenient to their 
allies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but made 
them pay a price for the burial of their dead, xct this was nothi^ig 
in comparison with what followed. Very shortlv after the battle, lie 
contrived to make himself master of Thebes itself. Wliethcr he took 
it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to him hf the philip- 
pisiug party or otherwise, we arc not informed. There are no Theban 
writers to give us any historical particulars about tlieir countrymen. 
It may be presumed that Philip lost no time iu following up his 
victory; ana the severe loss which ^the Thebans had sustained at 
Chseronca must have materially impaired both their courage and fticir 
means for defence. Philip, having got possession of the city, treated 
it as the Spartans had done forty-four years before, subjecting it to 
all the rigours of military occupation. A Macedonian garrison was 
placed in the Cadmea. As a further check upon insurrection, Orcho- 
menus and Plateea were reestablished, and filled with a population 
hostile to Thebes. All the Boeotian towns were declared inaependent. 
Some of the principal Theban statesmen were put to death by Philip's 
order; others were banished; their property was seized for his use. 
He recalled a large number of exiles, three hundred of whom he 
formed into a council, invested with summary powers, both executive 
and judicial. One of their first acts was, to bring their political 
enemies to trial for having sentenced them to exile. The accused 
gloried in their crime, and’ courted tlic vengeance that was p?*epared 
for them. This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 87; xviii. 56. Demadel, Fragment. 170. pemosthenes, De 
Cor^n. 319, 320, 321, 352. Plutarch, Vit. Decern Orat. 349. Pausaaias, i. 25. 
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were to suffer under an oligarchy devoted to the conqueror and 
uplield by his troops. Three years of domestic and foreign oppres- 
sion drove them into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of 
Thtbesd 


APPENDIX X. 

WHETHER CTESIPHON BROKE THE LAW. 

The two special grounds upon which jEscliines contended that 
Ctesiphon had violated the law, were, 

Pirst, because he liad proposed to crown Demosthenes, before he 
had rendered an account of Ids official adndnistration, Demosthenes 
having been a conservator of walls, and a treasurer of the Theoric 
fund : 

Secondly, because he had proposed to publish the coronation in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 
tragedies. 

In support of the first proposition, A3schincs2 cites a law which 
expressly forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magistrate or 
official persQuage who had still Ids account to render. Anticipating 
an objection, that the offices held by Dcmostlienes w'ere not magis- 
tracies, such as the law applied to, but rather inferior agencies or 
employments, 3 he shows that bv the law of Athens all offices to which 
the people elected were to be deemed of a magisterial character, and 
thai^ll superintendents of public works, and all persons wlio were 
entrusted with any of the public money for jnore than tiiirty days, 
or who held a legal jurisdiction, were to be considered as holding 
such offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny ^ before they 
entered upon their duties. A conservator of walls was clearly a 
superintendent of public works ; and he also presided in a court of 
judicature. Demosthenes had been appointed to that office by the 
JPandionian tribe in pursuance of a decree of the people, and had had 
the disbursement of ten talents of the public money. lie had been 
elected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in general assem- 
bly. It made no difference, whether or not he had expended any of 
bis own money gratuitously. He was liable to render an account in 
one or both of th8 aforesaid characters, even thougfi none of the 

(1) DioSorus, xvl. 37; xvii. 8, 9, &c. Justin, ix. 4. Binarchus, Contr. Demosth* 
^2. Pausanias, iv. 27 ; ix. 1 and 6. Arrian, Auab. i. 7. 

(2) For this part of the argument, see Aischines, Contr, Ctesiph. pp. 55—58. 

(3) itaKoviai, Trpa^^aT^iai, commissions^ agencies, employments, are 
distinguished fron dp\cxi, magisterial ojfficcs. See Schoinaim, De Comiths, 30b, &c. 

( 4 ) ^oiiifjLaahr 
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public monies had passed through his hands. It was *a principle of 
the democracy, that no magisterial functionary should be irresponsible. 

He then proceeds to the second [)oiut,^ and produces a law, enacting 
that, if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it shouW be 
proclaimed in the council-chamber, if the people, in the assembly, but 
not in any other place ; the object of which law he declares to liavc 
been, that honours of this kind, which concerned the commonwealth 
and its members only, should not be ostentatiously disidayed bcioro 
foreigners. Ctesi[)hon had infringed this statute, for the purpose of 
making an idle parade of his friend's honours at the Dionysian festival, 
when a large number of the Greeks were })resent. 

Upon this part of the case he anticipates the answer wliich wc 
find to have been actually made — viz. that there was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people 
authorized it by their decree. That law, says iEschines, is not incon- 
sistent with the one upon which 1 rely: nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent laws : but it relates to an entirely different mat ter. A 
bad practice had sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
foreign states, got crowns prcsentoii to them by those states, and 
then had them proclaimed in the thoatro at home. To put a stop to 
such an objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it un- 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatre, except under a special resolution of the Athenian people. 
The law wliicli Ctesiphoii violated, which defined the places wliero 
crowns were to be proclaimed, applied to those which Were given at 
home. 

To these arguments Demosthenes makes but a short reply. ^ He 
does not at all dispute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he had hold. He denies however iiiat he was account- 
able to the state for what he had expended out of his private ptrsc ; 
and he contends that ttle crown was bestowed upon liim, not for the 
acts of which he had an account to render, but for his gifts, which 
were not the subject of account. With respect to the place of pro- 
clamation, he adduces a law (as ^schincs had expected) seemingly 
at variance .with that on which th^rosecution was founded, and not 
admitting the construction which iCfschines had put upon it. He cen- 
sures AEschines for misrepresenting the object of the lawgiver in fixing 
the place of proclamation, and not seeing that the proclamation was 
for the benefit of those who conferred, not those who received the 
honour. He refers also to a variety of cases, in which decrees similar 
to that of Ctesiphon, and under similar circumstances, had been passed 
inTavour of otter men. 

With regard to the contradictory laws, we have not sufficient data 
to form an opinion. Each of the orators accuses the other of garbling 
the law which he cites ; and we have not the whole of the statutes 

(2) See ante,^. 46—51, 


(1) .(Eschines, Contr, Ctesiph. 56 — 60. 
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before us, tcf enable us to see which is riglit. But the defence which 
Deniostlieiies sets up as to the time of crowning wc have little diffi- 
culty in proiicfuncing to be sophistical. The law which enacted, that 
no public functionary who had not passed his audit should be crowned, 
meant that the honour should not be conferred either for official ser- 
vices or on any other account. Besides, the crown given by Ctesiphon 
to Demosthenes actually purported to be a requital of his official 
services : for those donations to the public, which were specially 
commended, related to the business of his administration. In any 
point of view therefore Ctesiphon had by his decree violated the 
letter of the Athenian law ; but it is clear also, that he violated the 
spirit of it. Bor a magistrate might be very liberal in donations to 
the public, and yet might in some way or other grossly abuse his 
trust : he might be generous with the one hand, and squander the 
public money with the other. At his official audit the wliole of his 
administration would be inquired into : and be would be liable to 
punishment, if in any particular he had seriously neglected his duty. 
But by commending liiin for one part of his conduct, while the other 
was kept out of view, the merits of the case were unfairly prejudged 
before it came to tlie auditors. And this is the very abuse of Wliich 
iEschines complains : crafty orators got premature votes of honours 
for their friends, to screen them from charges for official misconduct.^ 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
iBschines admitted; that the law had often been broken before; not 
that it ought to be broken, or was not still in force. If any weight 
were attached to them, it concerned the penalty rather than the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. 

Had -^schines confined himself to these two questions upon the 
laws, it appears undeniable, that the verdict ought to have been in 
his favour. But this did not ^satisfy him. He wished to cast re- 
proach upon the character and politics of Demf)sthenes ; and therefore 
ho introduced the third charge, which raised the issue, whether 
Demosthenes had deserved well of his country. By mixing the three 
issues together, he tliought to ensure success in the cause ; and he 
expected that a verdict against Ctesiphon, on whatever ground ob- 
tained, would be a triumph over Demosthenes, and would have the 
l^ect of disgracing him and his party in the eyes of all the Greeks. 
Hereupon arises a question — whether .^schines should have been 

(1) .^schmes, Contr. Ctesiph. 65. ’Ev yap Tofr '^fitTpoaOcv xpovoic Spxovr^r rtvtt 

'fac upxtiv Kai Ttir vpoaodovt dtoiKovvrev, Kui dwpoioKoDi/Tev Trept ^Kaara 

'Tovruv, npoaXafi^civovplv rove Ik rov /SovXetfrrjptov pijropaf xai rov? tK toV 
^jr6pp(t>$ev irpoKareXap/Savov rar evBuvat enaivott Kai Kt\pvyp.aatv, u><rr^ kv 
fo.it rwv apx^iv eic rijv pLcytffTtfv pev dtropiav d(PiKv^T<r0ai ruv? Knrtiyopovtf 

voxj, 

It* paWov roi/t 3<»ca<rTav-— ojpat ol 6iKa<rraif Ci tpavtjaerai 
o auT^s ciwJjp kv Tp auTrt 7r6\€«, rvxov de Kai Ir rui avrifi iviavrtf , vpdiftv p^v %6re 
^^^y^p€vopevot iv toTp dySiwiv on ffTt^at^ovTat apeTtje Kai diKaioarOvti^ vfrd 

itjpox/ xpvirtp <rr€<pdvipt 6 aiJr^r dvtip piKp^v l'ntffxo*v tou 3<Ka<r- 

f*)ptov K\oirfif evAa tov w^XViKctx* uiare hvayKa^ovro tJjk r\(pov ^fpciv ol 

<Ka<rToi oy irepi^ou yrapotn'oe d6iKr}parot dW* i^Trep rnr a\ax^^^^ too dfjpov. 
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allowed to succeed in bis manoeuvre, and obtain such* an indirect 
triumph over his rival. Not that Dcmostlienes ever raised such 
a point for the consideration of his judges — he was too old an orator 
to admit that any part of bis case was weak. It is a point however 
which the Athenians wlio decided the cause ought to have considered, 
and perhaps did consider — a question of ethical jurisprudence, u]:)on 
which the merits of their decision very much depend. The reader will 
be better able to form his opinion upon this and other parts of the 
subject, after seeing in what light they are presented by the always 
just and clear-sighted Thirlwall:' 

“.^schines had indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law in 
“three points : first, because it was illegal to crown a magistrate before 
he had rendered an account of his office : next, because it was for- 
bidden to proclaim such an honour, when bestowed by the people, in 
any other place than the assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but particu- 
larly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and lastly, oecause 
the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public con- 
duct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as lie had not deserved 
any reward. Among these points there was one, on which it seems 
clear tliat the charge of illegality v^%s well grounded. Though the 
superintendence of the repairs was probably not a magistracy in the 
eye of the law, which indeed forbade any one to hold two at once, the 
treasurership of the Thcoric fund certainly was one, and one to which 
the law, which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still accountable, 
applied with peculiar force. As to the mode of the prO\)lamation, it 
seems doubtful, whether ilic law on which the prosecution rested ^ 
had not been modified by another, which declared that proclamation 
might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the people should so decree; 
though JSschines speciously contended, that this exception was only 
meant to relate to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the people, 
but by foreign states. ‘But the third point, the truth or falsehooa of 
the reason alleged in the decree, was that on which, according to the 
manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, and of all present 
at the trial, the case really turned. The question at issue was in 
substance, whether Demosthenes liad been a good or a bad citizen. 
It was on this account that the court was thronged by an extraordi- 
nary conflux of spectators, both citizens and strangers. Hence the 
prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry legal arguments, enters, 
as on his main subject, into a full review of the piiblic and private 
life of Demosthenes: and Demosthenes, whose interest it was to 
divert attention from the points of law, which >vere not his strong 
ground, can scarcely find room for them in his defence of his own 
policy and proceedings, which, with bitter attacks on his advevsaryt 
occupies almost the whole of his speech. 

The spirit displayed by tlic tribunal,- which decided in favour of 


(1) Hiatorj' of Greece, vol. vii. 135. 
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llemosthenefe on sueli grounds as he alleged, is at least as noble as 
that of the llornan senate and people, when they went out to meet 
and tliank the* Consul on his return from Cannre. l^ut tlu^ case may 
scqfi to exliibit the Athenian administration of justice in a mueh less 
favourable light. On one point at least it is clear that Ctcsi[)hon’s 
decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by Demostlu'nes to 
prove that the law, wliich forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
crowned, did not apply to his case, only shows the extreme looseness 
of legal reasoning wliich was tolerated in Athenian courts. It seems 
indeed to have been admitted, that there had been numerous prece- 
dents for whatever was illegal in the decree as to the circumstances 
of time and place. But this only proves the laxity which prevailed 
in the observance of the laws. It appears that, according to that 
theory of the constitution, which had been universally approved and 
acted on in the purest times, immediately after the expulsion of tiic 
thirty tyrants, the court which tried the autlior of a decree denounced 
as illegal was bound to compare it with the letter of the law, and to 
give judgment on the simple question of their strict agreement. But 
it is evident that the court s had afterwards assumed greater freedom ; 
and it is not at all certain that this was rc]^ugnant, cither to tht* 
spirit of the constitution, or to the practice ot preceding ages, with 
the single exception of the short period in which the restoration of 
the democracy awuakcned extraordinary jealousy for the maintenanct' 
of the laws. The will of the people, declared in a decree, had boon 
subjected to tbc revision of a tribunal which might be expected to 
])Ossess superior means of information, to securfi the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of temporary measures into 
wdiich it might be surprised. This seems to have Decn the general 
object, to which all others were^subordinate ; and for this purpose it 
miglu be necessary that in such cases the courts should be invested 
with an ample discretion, and should not be reejuired to adhine to the 
letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit wrong, or to injure 
the commonwealth. The form of the proceedings was such, that a 
verdict against Ctesiphon must liavc been interpreted as a condemna- 
tion of Demosthenes ; and it w^as the deliberate will, and the highest 
interest of the people, to show that it still honoured the man wlio 
had not despaired of the commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
^piestion : but where he did .so, it was desirable that the court should 
have the power to decide on what it deemed the most important 
point.*' 


THE END. 
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folio (pub. at 8/. 8.*.), 1/. 11*. 6d. 

GILLRAY S CARICATURES, printed from the Ori^rinal Plates, till enirraved hyhimsolf 

between 17:0 Pnd 1810, comprising llie hestTolitical and Humorous satires of tl e llcigii ff 
rie-.u'e the liiiiil. Ill upwards of GOO highly..s|)iriled Engravings. In 1 large vol. atlas folin 
(e> iiii\ uiiln"iii ^Miii (he original Hogarth, as sold by the adveiliser), hall-hound red morocro 
exira. gill ellgOa, b/. 8*. 

GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 

llemurks on Domestic Architecture. Koyal 8vo, Plates, cloth (pub. at 1/.), 7*. 

GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BYRETZSCH in 26 beautiful Outlines, royal tta 

(pub. at )/. iJ.), gilt cloth, 10 .*. ()d, * 

This edition contains a translation of the original poem, with historical and descriptive notes. 

GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for Mansion?, 

Villas, Tlectory-TT.iii.( Pir-onaci • H-.'i.i , H lilifT*'. Gnrdi ncr’s, GMiTn'l.e. per’s. and iMti.- 
Gate I.odges; C'.-i la_'i ^ and t.uur l<esi<lcii< < s. in iho Gn ci.ui. Il.ilian, iiml Uid r.iigii^li S. .* 
of Arcliitccturc; wiiii Eailmaies. 2vois. rojiai 4io, yG Plates t pub. ai 5/. in. ), ehuii, 2 .. 12 * i.j. 

GRINDLAY’S CCAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, ^SCENERY, COSTUME, AND fJRCHI- 

TECTUHE; cbielly on the Western .Side of India. Atlas 4lo. Consi..,ting of 50 most beauti- 
fully colomed Plates, highly hnished in imitation of ]>rawings; with descriptive Letter-press. 
(Piib. ,Tt 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 8/. 8*. 1830 

This is perliaps tlie most exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 

HAMILTON'S (LADY) ATTITUDES. 26 bold Outline Engravings, royal 4to, limp 

cloth, lettered (pub. at IL 11*, Cd.), lu*, ad, 

HANSARDS ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 

Practice of the Art; interspersed with numitroua Aiiccdotes; forming a complete Manifal for 
the Hownian 8vo. Illustrated by :hs beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely linislifd, hy 
Emoleheart, Portbury, etc. after Designs by Stefjianoff (pub. at 1/. li*. Gd ), gill cloth, 
10*. Gd. 

HARRIS'SGAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Large imperial 
folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skins, &c. (pub. at 
10/. 10*.), half-morocco, 6/. Gi. 1814 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8vo. 26 beautifully 
colomed Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 21, 2*.), gilt cloth, gilt e(^es, 1/. 1*. 1841 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwwds ofKWO 

Comic Subjects, after Skymour, Cuuikshank, Phiz, and other eminent (5%xicaturists, 
oblong folio (pub. at 21, 2*.), cloth gilt, 15*. 

This clover and entertaining volume is now enlarged hy ten additional sheets, ench com- 
tainhig numerous subjects. It Includes the wliolc of Heath's Omnium Gatherum, both Scries; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Ways; Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc. ; a series of humorous tlluLtrations of Proverb*, 
etc. As a large and almost inflnite storehouse of humour it stands al^c. To the young 
^rtist it vrould he found a most valuable collection of studies: and to the family cUcle » 
icpstant luvu-ee of Mmewem, 
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OGARTH’S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. IT, 3 fine Vlntes, (inchidinK the two 
wel i -known ‘‘ sui)i)iesst'(l PIrU's,”) with flaborale Letter-press Descriptions, by J. Nirnor.s. 
Alins tblio (pub. at half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 

fiiij)pressed plates, 71. 7** 

jl'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTR. ASeriesof 80 exquisitely heautiful 

I’oitr.ms, engraved by B A iiTor.o7.7.l, CoorKR. and others, in imitation of the nriirinal 
Drawings preserved in the Itoyal Collection at Wimlsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Letter-press hy Edm tiNii Lodgi;, 1;s(|. Lohlished by John C h a m n l•.aLAIN£. Imperial 4to, 
(pub. at 15/. 15*.), halt bound morocco, full gilt l)ack and edges, 5/. 1.5*. 6d. 1812 

fcoFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; Ttlitcd hy Edward Jksse, Esq.; or 

g the Art m Anj. ling in Enelaird, Scotland, W.iles. and Ireland; i i-rbidii ir .a IMsi-ntnriiil Acc.-niit 
ol the principal Rivers, Lakes, and '1 rout Streams ; with Inslrni i hi 1 iv 1 i bin.'. 1 r' lnng, 
.ind Angling ol‘ every Description. With upwards of 80 ex<iniM' . m> hin p■^ul,bl| .iro 

highly- tlnlshcd Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on Wood. 
.Svo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12*. 

liOPE’S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in npwaril.s of 320 hoaiitifully- 

en;.iaved Plates, containing Kepreseiitalions nt Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 2 vols. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, hoards, reduced 
to 2/. 5*. 1841 

llOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Means of Art, being an Adaptation of the 
Experience of Professors to the practice ol Amateura, illustrated by 18 coloured Piates, 
po.st 8vo, cloth gilt, 8*. 

In lids able volume are shown the ground colours in -whirh the most cclebratetl painters 
worked. It is very valuuhie to the cannoi.sscur, as well as the student, in painting and 
water-colour drawing. 

llOWARD’S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. DHivered tit the Hoyal 
Academy, witJi a Memoir, by his bon, FiiAbK Howard, large post Svo, cloth, 7*. Ot/. 1818 

llOWARD S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine Outline riates, illustrative 

ol all ttie jirincipHl Jnciilents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 vo)#, Svo, (pub. at 14/. 8*.) 
cloth. 21. 2s. 1827—33 

*** The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all Svo. editions of 
Shak.spearo, for I/. ID, Od. 

t OWITT'S (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; OR, 1U)Y,\L BOOK OF 

BKAU'l'Y. IllnstLated with 28 splendid Portrait.s of the (iucens of England, by the first 
Artists, engraved on Steel under the direction of Ciiarles IIrath. Imperial Svo, very richly 
bound in crimson clotli, gilt edges, 1/. 11*. (id. 

pUMPHREYS’ (H NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. 

Illnstruled with 12 apIcMidld l-xamplcs (rom the Great Ma-xters of the Art, selected from 
Missals, all beautifully illuminated. Square l2mo, decorated binding, 1/. 1*. 

UNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

HABl'JikT IONS. Royal 4lo, 37 Plates (pub. at 2/. 2*.), Iialf morocco, 1/. 4*. 

UNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMSHOUSES, ETC. BoyRl 

21 Plates (pub. at 1/. ]*.), half morocco, 14*. 1841 




„ . - DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 

Koyal 410., 13 Plates, (pub. at 1/. 1*.), half morocco, 14*. 1841 

Bunts architettura ‘campestre; or. designs eor lodges, gar- 
deners' HOUSES. ETC., IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to. (pub. at 
1/. 1*.), half morocco, 14*. 1827 

P-LUMINATED book of CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square Svo. 24 Borders illumi- 
nated in Gold and Coloura, and 4 beautiful Miniatures, richly tlrnamented Binding (pub. at 
1^-5*,), 15*. 184C 

L-LUMINATED book of needlework. By Mrs. Owkn, with a History of Needlc- 

"'ork, by the Cou.vTEss of Wilton, Coloured Plates, post 8vo. (pub. at 18*.), giltcloth, 9*. 1847 
1-LUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from .^celebrated Missal knowm as the 

“ Hours" of the Duke of Auiou, imperial 8vo., .30 exquisite Miniatures and Border*, in gold 
®nd colours, Ornamented Binding (pub. at 21. 2*.), 15*. 

J’ALIAN SCyoOL of design. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Barto- 

I'Ozzi, anterThe original Pictures and Urawing.s of Guercino, Michael Angelo, Domrni- 


^HiNo, Anmbale, Ludovico, and Agostino Caracci, Piktko da Cortona, Carlo 
maratti, and others, in the Collection ofHer Majesty. Imperial 


r 


4to. (pub. at \0l. 10a.), half 
1812 


Morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 3*. 

MES’ (g P. R.) BcIok of THE PASSIONS, royal 8vo, illustrated with 16 splendid 
Bine Engravings, ai)||er Drawings liy Edw *rd Courrould, Stephanofk, Cjialor, Krmnt 
A iRApows, and Jenkjn.s ; engraved under the superintendence of Charles Heath. New 
^id improved edition (just puhliahed), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 11. lU. 8cf.), 
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CATALOGITE OF NEW POOKS, 


JAMESON'S (MRS,) BEAUTJES r.F THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 

Mitli their Portraits after SikPrti'r Lklit and other eminent I’nlniers; iilns1ratin« tlie Uhiias 
of PkI'YS, Evervj^, CrAiiEM'.DN', A new editinn, ronsiJcrahlv enlarfreil, with an liitrtj-, 

dliclorjtr Essav and additional Anecdotes. 1 miiei i.it Hvo, ilinstratea hy L'l heautitul Porlraiii 
<*oin]irisitjy the whole o( the ce'chiatcd suite ot Paiiitiiiffs hy I.j.lv, preserved in ilie WinU-nr 
OaJiery, and several Ironi the Devonilhlre, Orosvenor, and Althorp Galleries, extr^,«ilt cluih, 

11j€ same, Imperial 8vo, triih India proof impre»$imn.s^ extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2/. lu. 

JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINATED BOOKS CFTHE MIDDLE AGES, m ith Hislo 

rieal and Di'scriptive lettei press liy Non. liCMi’iint vs. 1 litibt ; irrd >iy ;<!t lar/re Plate , splc:: 
tlidly printed in gold and colours, compiising some ol' the fine.st Examples oMlluminai.,! 
JMaiiii.scrijds of tlie Middle Ages, |)unjciilar!> Italian and Preiicli. Alkio ioiio, haiid.>(niitM 

iiall-hound ii'iOrocLO, gilt edges ut H^t. ^ 

KINGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF P/JEXICO, romprisin?: Fftc-aiinilft 

ol Anciciit Mexican i'aintings and 1 'if i-- .-Iv] hit s. pr- cia, I h, the Jloyal LUn.irics ol I’.niv, 
Periin, Presden, Vienna; the V/nicm -ii-i iin l-,<it.i.iii .Mii>-.. -in, at Itome ; tlie Institnh- .n 
Pologna; tlie Podleian Lihrary at Oxion! ; nnd various others; the et < ater purl iiiciiited. 
Also, tlie Motiuinent.s ol" New Spain, tiy M. Pupaix, ilhi.strated hy npwaula of lOiKi el,ti'nr;i;i’ 
and higlil) iiuei , si lug PI ■' t ■ a ..ii..iil\ ni the oi igmals, hj A. A()i.t<>, yvols.ini,iC- 

tial folio, \erj Jn.iilj hnli in.miicu, gut i .i„i s (puh. at ] 

— — the same, D vrds. with the Plates eeau xikully coLoc'Rr.n, half bound morocco, 

gilt edges, (pub, at 210/,), 6:t/. 

— — :bc two Additional Volttmes, now first published, ami forming the Rth and nth of I f 

V. hole w'ork, may he had separately, to complete the funner seven, in red lioards, as touinr, 
done up, 12/. 12r. 

KNJGHTS (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL APCI f ITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE TIME OF CONHTANTIiVE TO THE FIFIEKNTH CENTURY. Widi i 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. Fltfct Seric'i, Contai..in'.’ 0 1 . .j-ii iiiil ui.l Mrl.h \ ' 
re.Htlng Vivws of Ecclexlustical Ruildings in Italy, beverul of -, im h an \j i. naivi-iv iiUmn."' 
in g<dd and colour.s, hulf-bound morocco, hi, :i*. 

.Second and Concluding Series, cont.nining <1 beaufirni anilhijrlity interestirg Views of Ih-i’"- 
:,iaatic!ii PitiUdliiga in Italy, arranged in Chronological ttider; with iJescriptive Lettcr-im '• 
Iniperiut folio, half-bound nioiono, hi, hn, Idl 

KKIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 0 vols. Lound in 3 fhirk liandsonie vols., iinpcniil 
tvo, illustrated by CSO Wood Engravings (puh. at a/, 3«.), cloth gilt) , \L\^s, Ijjil-d 

LANDSEER'S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, Com- 

f'iiaiiig :i8 Kuhje ts, chiefly ear. 3 works o this talented A i fist, etcluni hv his hrotlier I'lfOM.'s 
or hi.'f Father, (some hlilierto unpuhliahedj, witli letter-press llcscriptions, ro^al 4to., clai!i. 
11, U. . 

LONDON. — WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; on, 0RA?nTC 

HJSTORICA). ILLUiSTRATIGNS of the most 1 nteiestiiiy and Curious Arciiiteituial M'lai-i 
n'cnts of the City and Suburbs of I-ondon»and Westmin.»ter, c. g , Mouahtei ieH^CluiictiP'*. ' 
('h.'ii itahle F(i'in<;’atio!is, Palaces, Halhs, Courhs, Processions, Places nl e.ul> .Wu- c ■ 1 1 1 . , 
Thi aties, and Old Houses. 2 vols. Imperial Ito, containing 207 Copperpinte J-liigi-uOiiL'.. 
Hifitorxc’ai and Descriptive Leitcr-preas (pub. at 26/. 5s,}, half-hound morocco, 51. 5s. ishf *' 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDF.CAPE GARDENING ANO 

l.ANDSCAPE A Ut’HTTprTURE. New Edition, 250 Wood Cuts, I’ortralt, thick fro, clot' 
lettered (pub. at il. 10«.), I5s. 

MARCENY DE GHUY, CTUVRES DE, roiiten.nnt difTcrens Morceniix d'lTistoirrsT'j-'l 

traits, Paysagea, Bataille.s, etc., with aimve .lo remark ai»ly fine Engravings, after PaintinyY', 
Poi ssiN, V AMnri/. R i i'B.\>;r.r, .md othns, ii r'ndir.g I'nrtraits «.| ri.r,ric-i I., tlie M.iH ' 
Orleans, . 3:1'. line iinpiea&iuiis. Imp. 4lo, iulf hound iiiOruccu (juih. al5/.3i.), 1. P i. i’an«, 17<'’ 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from llic CorqueRt to the rrcYoi - 

Period, A-om Tapestry, M^S., &.c. Iloyal 4to, 61 1’lates, beautifully Jliuminatcd ia Gold ' 
Colours, cloth, gilt, 2/. 12». 6d, 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUI], 
a Critical Inquiry Into Ancient Awnour as it existed la Europe, but pat ticuiurt> in 1 
from the Norman Conquest to Hie lleign of Charles II., with iLGlTs-sary, etc. hy SiR SAJiff Y 
Kush Mlyrick, I.U.l)., F.S.A., etc., new and greatly improved Eilitioii, corrected and 
larged throughout hy the Author himself, with ili« assi.stamc of Literary and AatHp';'"‘“ 
Friends (Alokrt Wav, etc.) 3 vols. impeilal 4to, illustrated by more 4i5ian loap:n'‘^ ; 
splendidly Illuminated, mostly In gold nnd silver, exhUdilng some of the finest 
exifidngiii England; also anew Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (puh, at 

h. Tlf-l>ound morocco, gilt edges, 10 /. 10 «. _ ' 

Kjb. Walter Scott justly describes this Collection as “ the iNcoMrARAULB 

Edinburgh lieview, 

MEYRICKS ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

i. . the Collectiurt of OoiHlrich Court, lf.o Engravings 

at 11/ half morocco, toil edges giit| 4/. Hs. 6d. 


ANCIENT gRMS & 

by Jos. bKBLrou, 2 vols. lolio 
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MILLINGEN’S AftciENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprisin-; Painteil Greek 
Vases, Statues, Husts, Bas-ileliefs, and other Hemafns of Grecian Art. (52 large and lieantifiU 
EngrHvinir.s, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to. (pub. at VI. Ilf.) 
liall'morocco, A(. iA. (k/. J82a 

MOSES'S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATER/E, 

Taz^s, I'onihs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Cliamhers, Cinerary Urn.s, Sarcophagi, Cippi, and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-pre.ss, by Hopr, 
small Kvo. (pub. at 3/. 3«. ), cloth, H, 5s. 1814 

MULLERS’ ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a Manual of titc ArcliBEoloffy of 

Art. By C. (). Mdllkr, author of “History and Antiqultie.s of the Doric Race.” New eulliou 
hy KR, translated hy John Leitcit. Thick 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 18s.), 12s. 

MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representinsr, in 100 very liipjlily 

lii'islird line Erijrravjngs, by Lf. Kkdx, Finufn, I.ANnsFRit, G. Cooke, ftc., the most 
icniarkab e Itcrnains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Prihitin7s. and Mosaics of the Spanish 
ArHV»s m>w cxistimr in the Pcninsul;i, including the i-nirfuiri -oni Palace of tlie Alhambra; the 
celebrated osapie and Rridgc at Cordova; tlie Royal VlJUi ot Generalilfe; and the Casa do 
Carbon ; accomijfinied by Letter-press Descriptions, in I vol. atlas folio, original and brilliant 
impressions of the Plates (pub. at ■120, Imlf morocco, 12L 12«. 1813 

MURPHY’S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Views of the; with Its History and Description, and an Introductory 
Dlscour.se on GOTHIC ARCIII rKCTURE, imperial folio, 27 Hue Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowuy (pub. at (if.), half morocco, 27. 8*. 1795 

NAPOLEON GALLERY; or. Illustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 
9y Etchings on Steel b Revell, and other eminent Artists, in one thick volume, postSvo. 
(pub. at i/. 1«.), gilt cl th, gill edges, lus. 6d. 

NICOLASS (SIR HA ^IS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OF THE BHIITSII i IPIRE; with an Account of the Medals, Cro-sses, and Clasps which 
have been confcrrml for Naval and Military Services; together with a History of tlie Order of 
the Guelphs of H.tnover. 4 v ..isi. luiperi il no, splendidiy printed and illustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, rr '<'e'», f-ui ir^, si irs. Medals, Ullibniids, Clasps, &c., and many 
large Plates, illumlnatml in g-u.l and cui'-urs. including luil-l.-n.-ih Portraits of Guetjn Victoria, 
Prince Albert, tlie King nl llatiover, ai ■! tlie Dukos oi Cambridge and Sussex,. (Pub. at 
147. 14«.), cloth, with morocco hacks, 57. I3s. 6rf. Complete fa 1817 

■ the same, with the Plates ricitly coloured, but not illuminated, and without the 

extra portraits, 4 vols. royal 4to, cloth, 37. 13». 6d. 

“ Sir Harris I^colas has nrodueed the first comprehensve History of the BritMi Orders of 
Knighthood ; ana It Is one of the vioft elohorately prepared and tplendiUly printed wor/tt that ever 
i»med from the prexs. The Author appears to us to have neglected no sources of information, 
and to have exliauslcd them, as far as regards tho general scope and purpose of the Inquiry. 
The Graphical lllu.strations are such a.s hecome a work of this character upon such a subject; 
at, of cour.^e, a lavish cost. The resources of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 
been combined wdtb the new art of printing In colours, so a.s to produce a rich elfeOt, almost 
rivalling that of the monn.'itic lllumhiations. Sneha book is tnre of a place in every t/reat library. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive classes of readers, ami we hope by our 
speci^n to excite their curiosity.” — Qaarmiy Review. 

1 NICHOLSON’S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES. AND PRACTICE. CIS 

Plaies by Lowry, new edition, revised by Jos, Gwilt, Esq., one volume, royal 8vo, 

' lt.U,.6d. 1818 

For classical Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most useful! Guide to the 
fitudent, and tho best Compendium tor the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it to 
be “ not only the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely IndiKpotisable to 
the Student,” 

I PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

IHE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years’ War. By Fkancib 
Kuoler. Illustrated by Adolph Mbnzel. Uoyal 8vo, v»lth above 800 Woodcuts (pub. at 
H. 8«.), cloth gilt, 12s. 1845 

I pictorial GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portmitsof all the Winning 

Hor.se3 of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last TJiirteen Years, and a 
History of tlie principal Operations of the Turf. By Wilohakk (Geoige lattersall, Esq.). 
Royal 8vo, containing 05 beautiful EngravRursof Horses, after Pictures by Cooper, Hcarjno, 
Hancock, Alken, &c. Also ftill-lengih characteristic Portraits of celchraied living Sports- 
men (“ Cracks of the Daj^Ur by Seymour (pub. at 27. Sw), scarlet cloth, gilt, 17. l». 

[PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (c^mprisirtg the 

l>enod 178^to huh), by Groaor Loro, with fine Portraits, and numerous large woodcuts, 
after Designs by Harvey. Large Imperial 8vo, cloth (pub. at I/,) 12». 

OF THE RIVER THAMES, in its Western Course, fncluding 

J^'“pular Desertpthms of Ricitmond, Windsor, and llampion Court. By John Fisher 
Murray, Illustra^d by upwards or lOO very highly-finished Wood Engravings by Okkik 
oMiTH, Bkan»ton, Lanhells, Linton. and other einineiit Artists ; to which are added 
several beautiful Qptpper and Steel Plate Engravings by Cooke and others. One large hand- 
some volQine, royal 8vo. (pub. at 17. be,), gilt cloth, lo«, <k/, 1845 

Tiie moat beautilul volume of Topographieal Llgnogtephs ever produced* 



8 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


PINELLI'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, including hia 
Carnival, Banditti, &c., 27 Piates, imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, I5a. Kome, isto 

PUGIN’S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT* AND COSTUME: 

tefting forth the Origin, History, ami Signiticfition of die various Eiiihiems. Devices, ani 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Designs ol tiie M iddJe Ages. IlJustrated hy nearly 
8u Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours. Koyal 4io, half morocco extra, t(f) edges 
gilt, 71. 7». 

PUGIN’S O'^NAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancient Examples in 
England and Normandy. Royal 4to, 30 Plates, cloth, If. is. 1830 

PUGIN’S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected fron^ncicnt 

Edifices in England; consiating of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at l^ge, with 
Historical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings l>y Le Kkux, j vols. do, 
(pub. at 12/. 12*,) cloth, 71. 17^. 6d. 183<j 

PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone l>y J.l). IIardixo 
and others. Koyal 4to, half morocco, 31. 3.*. 

PUGIN’S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, splendidly 

printed in Gold and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, witli ricli gol.l ornamentii, 
31. 3*. 

PADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 

8v<), nearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, &c. (pub. at U. 8*.), cloth gilt, 
JO*. Cd. 

RICAUTI’S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, including Bridr^cs, Park and Garden 
Buildings, Seats and Furniture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings. New j 
Edition, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at Id*.), 12*. 

RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER'S FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. | 

Royal 4to, containing 10 Plates, engraved l»y Hose.s, still' covers, 7s. Od, 

RETZSCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER S “ FRIDOLIN,” Koyal 4to, contain- 

ing 8 Plates, cjigraved by MojsE.s, stiff covers, 4.t. 


REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. 3n0hp!uitifnlTnffravin^'«» renTTipris. 

lug nearly 4U« RuhjectH.) after thU delightful painter, eng»avi,l ..i, .Sivtlby S. W . 

3 vols, folio (pub. at 3Cf. ), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12a. 

ORBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; heinjf a Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages, in 'JG Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, Edition. Royal no 
(pub. at 41. 4s.), half morocco, 21. &s. 


ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 

&ii Plates by Hakdino and Ali.o.m. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2/. 2s. 


ROBINSON’S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 9G Plates (pub. at if. is.) half morocco, Zl. 5/ 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 5G Plates (pub.atSh 2y.) half morocco, 1/. Il5. 6d. 

ROBINSON’S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub at2A«},hiil( 

morocco,*./ 11*. Gd. * 

ROBINSON’S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Editiou, with additional Plate. 

41 Plates (pub. at 17. 16s), half bound uniform, 1/. 4*. 


ROBINSON S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; or, Views, Plans and Elevations 
of English MuriKlons, vU., Woburn Abbey, Hatfield House, and Hardwicke H«ll : 
Casslobory Hn\ihe, by John Britton, Imperial folio, 60 fine Engravings, by Lk Ke^x i 
(pub. at 16/. IG*. ), half morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 13«. 6d. 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising 33 beautiful Engravings, after Pictures at 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly Rkmrranpt, the Ostades, Tenieu.s, Oek.^RO 
Douw, Both, Cvyt, Hevnoi-ds, Tijian, and Hurkns ; ejigraved by GnEATitAcii, S. W. 
Heynolds, Presbpry, Bvknet, &c. ; with letterpress by Limkeel, royal 4to. 

4/. 4«.), half morocco, 1/. 11*. 6U. 


'RUDING'S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

DEPENDENCIES. Three vols, 4to, I5« Plates (pub. at 6/. 6*.), cloth, 4/. 4a. 

SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORI/E, or Engruvinps of tie finest Pictures in the Gal* 
lerivs at. Rome, imperial folio, consisting of 40 beautiful Engravings after Michaud AyaEio, 
Raphael, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmioiano, etc. by VorrAxo and oBjcrs, fine im- 
pressions, half-bound morocco (pub. at lo/. loj.), 2/. 12*. 6d. liofiiae, mw 


SHAW S SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 76 Plates, drawn from existin? I 

authorities, with descriptions by Sir Samued K. Mxxrick, K.ll., medium 4to, plain 
at 2 /. 2 *.), ]/. 11 *. 6d. I ' 

the tame, with a portion of the plates coloured, medium 4to (pub. at 41. 4*.), 3h 3*. 

the same, imperial 4to, large paper, with the Plates on India papel*. many of them finely 
coloured (pub. at 8/. 8«.), d/. 6*. | 

the same, ImpeiUl 4to, large paper, with the whole of the Platea beautifully J 

(pub. at 10. 10*.), 6/. G«. ^ 
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SHAW'S I LLUMIfJATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the Othtotlic 

17th Century, selected from manuscripts and early printed Imoks, .so Plates, carefully coloured 
from file originals, with descriptions by SiK FA£D£Kicic Madijkn, K.H., in one vol. 4to (pub, 
at 5/. :>s. ), 4/. 4jt. 

the same, large paper, lilirhly-finishcd with opaque colours, and heightened with gold, 

imj^*rial ito (pub. at 10/. lOa. ), H/. Hr. 

SHAWS ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

selected from the finest existing Specimens, 48 Plates {26 of them coloured) imperial 8vo. 
(pul), at 2/. 1/, 11s. (id. 

the same, largo paper, imperial 4to, with the coloured plates highly-finished, and 

heightened with gold (pun. at 4/. 4«.), 3/. lOr. 

SHAWS HAND-BOOK OF MEDI/EVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 

selection of I’O Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens of Labels. Monograms, 
Heraldic 1 )ovices, &c. not heretofore figured, in all 37 Plates, piinted in colours, imperial 8vo. 
in cloth hoards (pub. at 1/. IGs.), liia. 

SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 

will) descriptions by T. Moule, K.s<i., (io Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 3/. 3*.), 2/. 2r. 

tlie same, large paper, Imperial 4to, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 


U/. Gt.), 1/. 4. 

SHAW'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF CRN AMENT, select examples from thepiirest and best 

specimens of all kinds and of all ages, £>9 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 1/. lOr. ), 1/ 

— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all tl)c Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 2l. 12t. 6c/. 

SHAW’SSPECIMENSOFORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50 plutcs, 4to, boards 

(pub. at 2/. 2». ), 1/. la. 

SHAW’S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 11 Plates, with 
numerous Woodcuts, beau iful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metn^ 
Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial Illuniination.>, Etnhroitlery, Book- 
hinditig, and otlier Ornamental Textures, hI.so line and elegant Initial leitera to the various 
desulpllons, imperial 8vo, hoards (pun. at 2/. 2 j». ), 1/. IG*. 

— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, hoards (pub. at 4(. 44.) 
3/. 1()». 

■— ' " « the same, large paper. Imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured In the highest 
style, forming a very beautiful and interesting volume, boards (pub, at 8/. 8s.), G/. G«. 

SHAW’S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OFTHE MIDDLE AGES, from the 71b to 

the 17 th centuries, willi au Historical Introduction and descriptive Text to every Illustration, 
consisting of k 5 Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of i)rautif)il Initial Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every inige of this liighly 
decorated work, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub. at 7f. 74.), 
6/. G 4 . 

the same, 2 vols large paper, imperial 4to, the plates higJily coloured and picked-ln with 

gold, boards (pub, at 18/.), ifj/. 

•— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, vulth the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
InitlW Letters and Illustrations picked in with gold (only 12 copies got up in this manner) 
(pub. at 30/,), 24/. , ^ 

SHAW'S GLAZIER’S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 

Plasterers, Gardeners, and others, consisting of elaborate liesign.s for Casement Windows, 
Plasterer’s work, garden walks, etc , 117 Plates, mostly taken Iroin a work publlslied in 3015, 
by Walter Giode, with others from existing authorities added, demy 8vo, boards (pub. at 
164.), 104. 6d. 

SHAW AND BRIDGEN’S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Candelabra and interior 

Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4lo (pub. at ;</. 3».), half-hound, uncut, 1/. Il4. Gd. 1838 

the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6/. Ci,), half-bd., uncut, 3/. 34. 

SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, ilhistruted in a sericsof 2(5 
highly-finished Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at 3/. 3*.), hall-morocco, uncut, 1/. 

SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similes of the writings of every 

age, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of E’rance, Ital^ Germany, and England. By M. Sllvestre, containing upwards of 
3fl0 large and most beautnully executed fac-.sitnilcs, on Copper and Stone, most richly lllumi- 
naied In the finest style of art, 2 voIb. atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 31/. IO 4 . 

the Historical and Descriptive Letter-press by Champolllon, Figeac, and Cham- 

pollion, jun. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 vols. royal Svo, 
cloth, 1 /. 164. 18S0 

' the same, 2 vols. royal Svo., hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with the folio work), 2/. 84 . 

SMITH’S rc. J.) filSTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 

Tac-aimiles of in#Bresting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and intercstin 
Localities, Engravings of Old Houses, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, A 
containing 100 Platoa, some illuminated, with occasional Letter-press. In 1 volume 4 t» 
ualf^orocco, uncut, reduced to 3/. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


SMITH’S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 'IRELAND. I nn 

the 7tt) to the IGth Century, with Historical Illustrations, folio, .with li2 coloured plates ilhi 
minuted with Gold and Silver, and highly finished (pub. at 107. lUJt.), half bound moiocc 
extra, gilt edges, 37. 13s, Ot/. * 

SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY: comprising n serifs of higlily-finislied Line Er.g:rnvin<!;3 
ropresentmif the Horse and the Dog, In all ilii ir v.irieiies, by ihe celebrated engravfj- Joip 
Scott, from original paintings by Jlelnagle, Gilplu, Mubbs, C- iiper, and Landseer, arcem 
pttuled by a comprehensive Description by Ibo Author of the ‘‘ British P'ield Sports,” -llo, uitl 
37 large Copper Blates, and numerous Woodcuts by Burnett and others (pah. at 27. 12a. tid,) 
cloth gilt, 17. U. 

STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALE^ 4 vob 

8 VO, \\ith 25G engravings (pub. at 77. lo».), half morocco, 27. 12a. 6d. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 1471)^3111^111 

finished JCtchlngs, all of which are more or leas tinted, and some of them liighly i Itnniinatcil ii 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by KKMVi;:. roiiu (pub. a 
1<J7.), half morocco, 87. 8«. 

■■■ ■ or on large paper, Plates illuminated (pub. at 287.), 127. I2r, 

STRUTT’S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, ilistin 

guisbed for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or lU iui_\ , i -.ii.pri' Ini: .'.nierv luce 'iirtl v flnialiti 
painters’ Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at &/. Imii jiiorucco cxiru, giii edges, i/. lOn, 


STRUTT’S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, fnm 

the Establishment of the Saxons In Britain to the present time;, with an historicnl lun 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Kdiiion, with Cri 
tical and Explanatory Note.s, by J. R. Planohk’, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. royal Ito, 153 Platrs 
cloth, 47. 4s. 'i'he Plates coloured, 77. 7*. The Plates splendidly illuminulcd in gold, silu-r 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 207. lub 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND 

Containing the most authentic Repre.*ientation.s of all the Engli.sh Monarchs from Edward tiir 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth; together with many of tlie Great Personages that weto emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. New ami greatly Improved Edition, by J. R, PLANCiti.', 
Esq,, F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 27. 2s. The Platoa coloured, 47. 4s. Splemliillv 
Illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 127. 12s. 

STUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper plate £nsraviii”S, Impe- 

rial folio (pul), at 47. 4s.), hoards, leather back, 17. lls. (id. 

The original edition of this fine old work, which is indispensable to artista. It has Ion? beer 
considered rare. 

TATTERSALL’S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud larm. the S1;.]I 

the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 beautiful Steel and Wood illusftrution.s, suvc-iiu 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 17. lls. Ot/.), 17. is, 

TRENDALL'S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE, AND WOOD,^* l‘ 

Measurements, &c., for the use of Carpenters ^d Builders (an excellent practical work), -do, 
limp cloth (pub. at 15s.), 7s. Od. A 1831 

TURNER AND GIRTIN'S*R1VER SCENERY ; folio, 20 beautiful Knemvings mi Steel- 
after the drawings of J. M. W. Turner, hrilliant impressions, in a portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub. at 57. 5s.), reduced to 17. lit. Cd. 

■ - ■ ■ the same, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half-bound morocco, gid 

edges (pub. at 07. (it.), reduced to 27. 2t. 

TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of France, C2 higbly-finishcd Line 

Engravings on Steel by Wii.i.more, Goodali,, MiLi.En, Cousens, and other dlstiiiguisliL->l 
Artists, with descriptive Letter-press by Leitch Uitciiie, and a Memoir of J. W. M.Tt'RxOb 
B.A, by Alaric a. Watts, imperial 8vo, gilt cloth, 17. lls. Cd., or India Proufa, 37. 3s. 

'WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a criticid View of tlifi 

S neral Hypothesis respecting Beauty, by Lronardo da Vinci, Mknos, Winckei.manv, 
UMB, Hogarth-, Burkb, Knight, Alison, and others. New edition, royal svo, illubtiatLa 
by 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howard, by Gauci and Lane (pub. at 
27. 2t.), gilt cloth, 17. It. 

WALPOLE’S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, "ith sorne 

Account of the Principal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who have been burn or 
In England, with Notes by Dallaway; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by u 
Workum, Esq., complete in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous beautiful portraits ami flutes, 27. 

WARRINGTON’S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, from the earliest period of the Art 

to the present time, illustrated by Coloured examples of Entire Windows, in the various 
Imperial folio, with 25 very large and beautlAilly coloured Plates (one of them nearly lour R’v 
in length) half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub at 87. 8a.), 57. 15«. 6d. ^ 

WATTS;’S PSALMS AND HYMNS, Illustratkd Edition, complete, with indexes of 

’’.Subjects,” ” First Lines,” and a Table of Scriptures. Kvo, printed in a^ery Imgi Mini ' 
fill type, embellished with 24beautllVil Wood Cuts by Marun, Westall, and oihers (pub. « 
17. U.), gill cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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I WESTWOODS P/M-EOGRAPHIA SACRA PiCTORIA; being n Bcrica of Illiistratious of 
the Aiu’ieiit Versitjus ot the Hible, copied from llluiitinuled Miiimscript.s, executed between 
the fouiih nnd 8i\teeiith ceniiiriea, royal Ito, 5() Plates beauUI'ally iliumiuaicd in gold aud 
colours, halt-bound. *uncut (pub. at 4/. 10 a.), 31. 10a. 

i WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, cmtipklc; conthining both tlic 

Antkuitics, and the Wars of the Jew.s. 2 voLs. 8vo, handsomely printed, tMubellished witli 62 
beainilul Wood Kngravings, by vaiioiis Artists (pub. at 11. 4a.), cloth board.s, ele};anlly Rilt, Ua. 

WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing tlie 

most approved im thods ol iiniintiint every kind of Fancy Woort and Marl)le. in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Designs for Decorallnp Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting ou Glass, 
Ac., with ExHoipIcs from Ancient Wimlows, with the Supplemeot, 4to, illu^traied with H/4 
plule^!(>»f which 14 arc coloured (pub. at 2l 14a.), cloth, 1/. IOa. 

I WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER S MANUAL Foolscap 8vo, 7 coloured plates, 

' and iiumenms woodcuts (pub, at 5a.), cloth, 3a. 

WIGHTWICK’S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Bomance of Art and History. Impe- 
rial Svo, with 211 Illufltrationl, Steel Plates and Woodcuts (pub. at 2f. 12s. tit/.), cloth, 1/. Is, 

IHIO 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belginm, Germany, and France, 21 lino 

Plates by Lk Kkux, Sic. Impeiial 'Itu (pub at 1/. 18a.), lialf-morocco, I/. 4 a, 1837 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples from tlie Cathedrals of 

England, of tlie Kcde.siastlc Arcliitecture (»( the Middle Ages, beautifully coloured, after 
the original drawings, liy (Ikari.ks Wild, inipcriai f.nio, mounted on tinted cardi)Ourd like 
dravvirigs, in a handsome portfolio (pub. at 12/. 12a.), 6/. 6a. 

I WILD’S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in u 

' handsome portfolio (pub, at 12/. 12a.), imperial folio, 51. 5a. 

[ WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, df hcnuiiful Line LngravingR by Miller, Tlons- 
auKcii, and others. 3 vols. Imperial Svo (pub. at 6/. (1a.), half-bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 
21, 12A. Cd. 1S29 

I WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by LEirtMi 
IIritchik, new edition, edited by E. Je.s.sf,. KvSt*., illustrated with upwards of 60 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal Svo, gilt cloth, 13a. 

! WOODS ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 

' JLXALBEC'. 2 voIr. in 1, iiopcrisil foliM. cont, lining llo fine Copper-plute Eiigiavlugs, soino 
very large aud folding (pub. at 7i. 7*.), iiaii'-morucco, uncut, Jl, 135. Cd. Ib27 


iUnturnl ^l^fstorp, Agriculture, $rf. 


ANDRE*/’S FIGURES OF HEATHS, ^itb Scientific Descriptions, 6 vols, royal 8vo, 

with son beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), cloth gilt, 7/. lOs. litiS 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF TH\ GENERA ©F FERNS, 

in which the rhar.TCtera of each Genus are di-jplayed in the most elabor.itPi manner in ti seritK 
of magnified Dissections and Figures, bigbly-tiiuslied in Colours, Imp. Svo, Plates, 01. 1838 -42 


BEECHEY.—BOTANY of captain BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, coinprisintr nii 

Account of the Plants collected by Me;"r8. L.w and Colltk, and other Olheers of the 
Expedition, during tlio vovage to the Pacific and Hehrlng’s Straits. By Sin. Wii.i.txm 
Jackrok Hooker, and O. A. W. Arnott, Esu., lUuatrated by loO Platee, beautifully 
engraved, complete In 10 parta, 4to (pub, at jl. Ioa.), 5l. 1831—41 

beech EY.~ zoology OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYG VOYAGE, compiled from the 

Collectloiiii uud Notes of Captain Bkecj 4 EY, and the Scientific Genllemrn who accoinpav.ied 
the Expedklon. The Mammalia by Dr. ItiCir a ro.son : Ornithology, by N. A. ViooiiH, Kait-; 
Fishes, by G. T. Eav, Esq., and E. T. BRNNKir, Esq.; Crustacea, by Rich A an Owkk, 
Esi].; Reptiles, by John Edward Gray, Esq. Shells, by W. Suwijrbv, Esq. ; and Geiilugy, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bt cki.akd. 4to, illnstmted »;y 47 Pla(e.s, cont.iliiing many hundred Flgurch, 
beauiifutiy coloured by Sow'Erdy (pub. at 5/. 35.), cloth, 3/. 13.v. tit/. 

BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Hluatratml with 

Figures the size of Life, of the Birds, hofh Male and Femfiie. in their most N^itural AttJlu.fea ; 
their Nests and Eggs, Food, Favourite Flams, Sliri.b.>«. 1 reirs. .Vc. ,vc. New Edition, revi'.e I 
and very considerably augmented, 2 vols. In i. ine'iinm 4io, cimiainiiig 80 beautifully coloured 
plates (pub. at 8/. 85 .), hai^bound moioccQ. gili bntka, giii edge'*, 3/. 3». 184> 

BROWN'S ILLUSTBATtONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER .SHELLS 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: with Fignres, Descrlpdons, and LocalliSe.-i of ad 
the Species. Royj-^vo, containing on 27 large Plates, .H30 Figures of all the known Britbsii 
Species, in their full size, accurately drawn from Nature (pub. at I3s.), cloth, 10*. W. 1813 


CARPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: ftioluding a Com prehenaive Sketch of the 
pnncipal Forms of Animal iitructurc. New edition, carefully revised, with 287 capital Wood 
AlluitratiouB, poit Svo, cloth, 5s. 
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CATA.LOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


CARP€NTER'S ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS; yytrnifitir View i, 

.tiruriiiro, h.'iltii';. iiiitl list . of tlie prinripal families ot tlie Aiiiui.il K <i, 

1 Im' ( Met 1 nruia of Fosail Jii-iiiairi:*, 2 i (.'Js, po.st 8vo, with 030 capital illusf ratiojii# on wood, ciotii, 
rrphntiuy. 

CARPENTER’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, inoludiiiir the 

structures and orffuus ot Plants, their characters, uses, freof^rapliical .11 -fi ihi-.fi .ii, ; i. : 
cation, accordinff to tlie Natural System of Botany. New' and culargcd i u ii i.jii, wiiii ...i ^ i ,, 
illiutrutions on wood, post 8vo, cloth, reprtnting. 

CURTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; llevised aiitl Improvnd by GKoitr,F, Gkavk.«, v 

tended and continued by Sir W. ,I acksov IIookf.r; coinprisinsr the History of Bl.inls ituli- 
jeenous to Great Hriiain, witli Indexes; the Drawings made hy SYrjr.SHAM, ami 

Lindt.ev. 5 vo(s. royal folio (or lO'l parts), containing (JI7 Plates, exliiliif inij the tiill natnrai 
size of eacli Plant, witli inatrnifled Dissections of the Parts of Fructification, &c., all hcanti 
fully coloured (pub. at 87/. 4«. in parts), half bound morocco, top edges gilt, 30/. 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRIJANNI/E, OR BRITISH 

SPKCIKS OF PAHASri'F. INSECTS (published under the patronage of the British Assorin 
lion) 8vo, niinicrous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, containing several hundred inagnilit 
ligures, cloth, 1/. 11«. Gd. tsl 

DE JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, translated by J. H. AVilson, F.L.S., &r., 

thick post 8vo, with 750 capital Woodcuts, cloth (pub, at 12 j. tJd.),R.«. Oil, J'un Poors/, 184'J 

DON S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vols. roy.il 4to, 

luunmous Woodcuts (pub. at 14/. 8«.), clotli, 1/. ID. 6</. 1831— 1838 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; tbirteentli Edition, 8vo (pub. nt 1/. 4.0, 

cloth, IL's. 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA, Enlarit d by 

J. O. Wr.sTwooD, Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 5rf pl.ites, containing upwards of 12i) cxquisiKly 
coloured hgurea (pub. at 0/. ), cloth gilt, reduced to 2/. 

DONOVAN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enbn-red by 

J. (). We.stwooI), F-sip, F.L.S., Ho, with .'lO plates, containing upward.s of 120 exquisiuly 
coloured figures (pub. at 0/. (>*.), cloth gilt, 21. 5.«. 

“ Donovan’s works on the Insects of India and China arc splendidly illustrated, and 
extremely u.sefiil.’*__iV«/ura/M/. 

“ 'i'lic eniomologlcal plates of our countryman Donovan nre highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, cspeci.ilh f I, ( t*in<'ijiu.l in hi .pi -ro. s ( I n I ndia and China), wlicre a 

great number of sp^vlci are dilinc.iicd loi me lirst time.”— .S'« 

4)ONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects, 1(5 volff.-' 

Birils, 10 vols.— Sholl.s, 5 voLs. — Fishes, .5 vols.- ttnadrupeda, :i vols.— togetlicr 3'J 
containing 11118 heatililully coloured plates (pub. at 00/. Da.), boards, 23/. 1/a. The s 

vols, bound in 21 (pub, at 73/. l(>a.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt backs, 3'if. 
Any of the classes may bo liad separately. ^ 

DOYLES CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Kurnl flTairs in 
Oenoral, New Edition, Enlarged, thick Svo, with 70 wood engravings (pub. atl3<. ), cloth. 
8». fid. 1843 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, vols. Crown 8vo, with 108 illustrations, tastefully 
draw n and engraved, elegantly bound In fancy cloth (pub. at 21. R*.), 1/. 7.t. 

■- ■' the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound In extra cloth, gilt back, sides, and 
edges (pub. at 3/. 3 ji. ), 1/. I6a. 

the second series, containing 30 illustrations, distinct and complete in Itself, has lately 
been reprinted, and may now bo had separately (pub. at 1C«.), U«. 

■■ ' or the second scries, with coloured plates (pub. at 1/. l<r,), 14«. 

DRURY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein nre exbihitctl 
upwards of fiOO exotic Insects, of the En.stand West Indies, China, New Ilollaml, North ana 
South America, Germany. &c. By J. O. WtsTWooir, Esq., F.L.S. Secretary of the Fntonio’ 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 15*.), half-bound morocco, 6/. IC*. Cd. 4"^' 

GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of th& Trochilidac, or HiimmiijJ 

Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gour.n, F.Il.S., &c. (now exhibiting I'l 
the gardens ofthe Zoological Society of London), by W, f. I.. M in r i n, laipnucuf ilo- S, 

Ofllcers of the Zoological Society of London, fcap, 8vo. wlili lu coloured Plates.^ btn gb'. 

— — the same, with the Plates beautifully coloured, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, lOi.w* 

GREVILLE’S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, compriamg the Principal Species found in (4rcait 

Britain, inclusive of all the New Species lecemly discovered in ScoMsnd. 6 vols. 

360 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at lOZ. IG*.), half-moiocco, 8/. 8*. ’ 

This, though a complete Work in ItselL forms an almost inditpensaVe Supplement to the 
drty-six volumes ot iioworby's English Botany, which does not comprehenu 
lants. It is one of the most sclcntidc and best executed works on Indigenous Botany ev* 
roduced in this country. 
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HARDWICKE /fND GRAY S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two volsv 
royal folio, 202 coloured plates (pub. at 21/.), sewed, 12/. 125., or hull-morocco, jrilt edjjei 
14/. 14i. ft 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Their 

Natural History, toffettier with the Plants on which they feed; New iind preatly improved 
Iftit ion, by J. O. Wkstwood, Ks<)., F.L.S., Sic.. In 1 vol. .sm. folio, witli -H plates, containing 
above lOo figures of Moths, Buttc’rHies, (hiterpillurs, Kic., and tlie Plants on wliieli they feed, 
cx<iaisitely coloured after tiie original drawings, half- hound morocco, 4/. 4 .t. 1840 

Tills extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our F.nglisli Moths and Butter- 
flies of the full natural size, in all their change.s of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, &c., with tlic plants 
on which they feed. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 

With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have bee*n altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or Imve 
not been correctly figured. 2 vols. folio, with 210 beautifully coloured Pistes (pub. at 25/. 4*.), 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 125. 1823—31 

The grandest and most valuable of the many scienllllc Works produced by Sir William Hooker* 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures and Dcstrripfions of rare or otherwise 

intf resting Exotic Plants, esprcially of sut-li us are deserving of being cullivufed in unr Gar- 
dens. 3 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 232 large and beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 13/.), 
cloth, 6/. fi5. 1823—1827 

This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker’s valuable works. 

“'rhe * Exotic Flora,’ hy Dr. Hooker, is like that of all Ihe Botanical publications of the In- 
defatigible author, excellent; and it .issumc’* 'in appearance of nni«h and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magazine nor Itegisicr can cxu rnaily Jay claim. ”—/,oi«/ort. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of such 

Plants as recommend lhenidolvi.sbv Du Ir novelty, r.irity, or hist'iry, or by (he ii>es to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Me. Urine, and in I i.iin.-siic hcin-ony, wnh oi'casional 

BdiAiiicul Ntiiicc'i and I nfurmat boi, and oi c.i3b>nitl P.iiiitiiiit/inJ Nlciiioira ol emirieni Botanists. 
4 vul». bvu, iiumeruus Plates, s.jiiie cultured I pub. .it J/. ),cldlli, I/. IbJI— 42 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of 

Plants wliich recommend themselves by their novelty, raDty. nr lii Onry, ‘u l.y tlic uses to which 
they are applied in the Arts, In Medicine, and m Doiiusnc I ...■m io' . t-.u-i n rr with occasional 
Bol.Hnical Notices and Imormation, includitiL* inaiij \aliitlile (.■•■innuinicai luns from distin- 
guished Scicniifle Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols. royal 8vo, with 133 plates, many finely 
coloured ( pu^ at 51. 35.), gilt cloth, 2/. 125. Cc/. 1830—33 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub, 
at 12/. 125.), 8/. The Twelve Parts complete, done up In 2 vols. royal 4to, extra cloth, 8/. 

1829—40 

HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in ^ery department ofthe Apiary, with ftde.Hciipfion of the most approved Hives now in use, 
thick l2mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at IO5. 0</.), cloth gilt, 65. Cd. 1844 

JARDINE'S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 4f) vols, 1200 coloured Plates, c.\tra red cloth, 

boards (pub. at 12/.), 71. 

the same, 40 vols. morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 20/.), 10/. IO5. 

— or the volumes separately, according to the follow ing arrangements, in red cloth, top edges 

gilt, 4i. Q<L 


Vol. 

Birds. 1. British Birds, vol. 1 
2. Ditto vol. 2 

8. Ditto vol. 3 

4. Ditto vol, 4 

6. Sun Birds 

6. Humming Birds, vol. 1 

7. Ditto vol. 2 

8. Game Birds 

9. Pigeons 

10. Parrots 

11. Birds of Western Africa 
vol. 1 

# 12. Ditto vol. 2 

13. Fly catchers 

. „ 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. 

AkxkaLS. 1 . Introduction 

2. Dions. Tigers 

5. fttritish Quadrupeds 
4. Dogs, vol. 1 
81 Ditto, vol. 2 

6. Horses 

7* Ruminating Animals, vol. 1 

/ D«av. A nt0lnn«a. A A- 1 


22. Animals. 

23. ,, 

24. 

23. „ 

20 . „ 

27. 

28. Insects. 

29. „ 

30. 

31. „ 

32. ,, 

33. „ 

34. ,, 

35. Fishes. 

30. 

37. „ 

38. „ 

39. ,, 

40. M 


Vol. 

8. Ruminating Animals, vol. 2 

( Goats, Sheep, Oxen) 

9. Elephants, &c. 
lu. Marsupialia 

11. Seals, &c. 

12. Whales, &c. 

13. Monkeys 

1 . Introduction to Entomo'* 

logy 

2. British Butterflies 

3. British Motlis, &c. 

4. Foreign Butterflies 

5. Foreign Moths 
C. Beetles 

7 . Bees 

1. Introduction, and Foreign 

Fishes 

2. British Fishes, vol. 1 

3. Ditto vol. 2 

4. Perch, fte. 

5. Fishes of Guiana, Icc. vol. 1 

G. Ditto V 0 I .2 
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JOHNSON’S GARDENER, complete in 13 vols.vvitli numerous wooilKita, containing the 

Potato, one vol. — Cucuinlier, one vol. — Grape Vine, two vols. Auricula and AaparaffUs, one 

voI.—Pine Apple, two vols.— Ktrawlierry, one vol. — Dahlia, one vol.— Peach, oA vol — togcthci 
10 vols, i:imo, Woodcuts (pub. at 1/, .‘-t.), clotli, lOa. • 

■' either of the volumes may be hod separately (pub. at2ff. 6d.}, 1«. 


LATHAM’S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS; licin^the Natural History anti llcaerip- 

tion of a)l the Pirds (above four thousand ) hitherto known or deseribcjl by Naturalists, \yiili 
the Synonymes of preceding Writers; the seccad enlarged and improved' Kdition, coiiipn’ . 
hendinur all tlic discoveries In Orjihhology subsequent to the former pul*Hc;iti()ii, and a Gi riciiil 
Index, J1 vols. in lo, 4lo, with upwards of 20() coloure<l Plates, lettered (pid). at ji;/. K^), clofli, 
7/. 17^. tVinrhester, 1821—28. The some with the plates exqidsitely coloured lik^irawiiigs, 
li vols. ill 10 , elegantly half-bound, green morocco, gilt edges, 12f. 12«. 

LEWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientide Nantes and Svnonymes, by Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Eyi’ON, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub. at 4/. 4/;.), half-bouni morocco, 21. 2a. iWn 

LINDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS ; OR TTGURFS AND HESCRIPTIONS OE THE >rO^T 
IMPORTANT varieties OF FHUIT CULTIVATED IN GllEAT PKtTAIN. :« v. !„ 
royal 8vo, containing It2most beautifully coloured plates, cliiefly by Mr.s. WiTni;as, Aiii-st 
to the Jlorticuliui.il S..clct> (pub. at 10/. lot,), half bound morocoo extra, gilt edges, bl. i>s. 

IKII 

“This Is an exquisitely beautiful work. Every plate Is like a highly finished drawing, 
almilar to those in the Horticultural Transactions.'' 


LINDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove 

at 4/. 4«.), cloth, IL ll«. (id. 

— the same, the plates beautifully coloured fpub. at 6/. 6*.}, cloth, 2i. 12«. Cd. 

LOUDON'S (MRS) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular Hegrription?, 

Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all the tlimrirupcils. 
Birds, FlshcH, Iteptlles, Inserts, itc., of which a knowledge l.s Indlspensaltlo in polite cduc.i- 
tlon. With Indexes of Kcloiitinc and Popular Names, an Explanation of 'i’errns, and an Ap- 
pendix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated bv tjpwards of 500 benutiful woodcuts by llKWir:;, 
Harvev, Whimper, and others. Kew Edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected to tlie 
present state of Zoological Knowledge, lu one thick vol. post 6vo, gilt clol'b 7«. Cd. 18 j 0 

LOUDON’S (J. C.)' ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM, or the 

Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; w|tl» their propa- 
gation. cullure, management, and user,. Second improved Edition, h vols. 8vo, with above 
400 plates Of trec.s, and upwards of 2500 woodcuts of trees and shrubs (pub. at 10/.), 5/. 54. 181. 

LOUDON'S VILLA GARDENER, comprisiiior^lie choice of a Suburban Villa Residence; 

the 1aying-ont, planting, and culture of the garden and grounds; and every necessi^ infor- 
mation for the Amateur in collecting, placing, and rearing all the plants and trees usually 
cultivated k'. Great Britain* the management of the Villa Farm, Dairy, and I’oultry Yard. 
Second edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon, 8vo, cloth extra, with upwards of 377 diagrams, 4ic, 
finely engraved on wood (pub. at 124.), 84. <id. 

LOW'S DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, exemplified in fifty-six Inrpc 

and very beautifully coloured plates of the various breeds of the lIor.se, Ox, Sheep, :ind Hoir, 
from drawings by Nicholson, R.S.A., after xiaintings by Shiels, R.S.A., 2 vols. la ], imp. 
half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at IG/. 104.), til. 84. 

MANTELUS (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CBF.ATTON 
or Fir.st Lessons In Geology, and in the Study of Organic Remains; including Geoiogi'’<i* 
Excursions to the Isle of Sheppey, Brighton, Lewes, 'J'ilgatc Forest, Ciiarnwood Fon'i't, 
Farringilon, Swindon, Caine, Bath, Brl.stol, Clifton, Matlock, Crloh Hill, &c. By 
Aloi.rmon Maktell, Esq.. LL.D., F.ll.S , ! kr . Two thick vols, foolscap 8vo,, with 
loured Plates, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fusall Remains, cloth gilt, ll. i». 

MANTELL'S (DR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL FffiMAINS, consiatin? 

Coloured Illustrations selected Bom Pnrkhison’.s “Orgiiilc Ilemnius of aromu r irl l. ‘’"‘j 
Artis’s "Antediluvian Phytology," with desciiptions, by Dr. Mantell, no, wiilisri celoinc* 
plates, 21. 64. * 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Exposition of fieolo^ricfil 
iiuincna. Sixth greatly enlarged and improved Edition. 2 vols. post 6vo,^olouiea Flutes, 
upwards of 200 Woodcuts, gilt cloth, Itis. 

MANTELL’S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

and along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetsliire. In 1 vnl. poet fie o, with numerous beauiiimiy 
executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, olutb filVHft«* 
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SCHLEIDEN S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or I?olnny us au Inductive 
Sciencf, translated hy Da. KnwiN LANKEsxaH, 8vo, with nearly 400 Illustrations on wood 
anil steel, cloth (pub. at 11. la,), 10«. 6d* 1849 

SELBY’S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most TnaKuificcnt work of the 

FiKiires of llritish Birds, coataininR exact and faithful representations in tlielr fuii natural 
sije ot all tlie known specie* found In Great Britain, 3Sa rijrures in ti28 iieautifully coloured 
plates. 2 vols. elephant folio, elegantly half-bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 
gilt edge.s, 31/, 10». 1834 

“ The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon’s is for the Birds of A uicriru. Kvtry figure, rxeeptimr in a very few instances 
of cxtrcMticly large birds, is of tlic lull iiaiiiral uizc, liedutilully aiid acLurulely drawn, with all 
tiu J S y it it of' life.” — OmUhologiat'a 'Vert Hook. 

“ What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloriously illuminatod 
Work as this of Mr Seli»y ! it is, without douiit, the most splendid of the hind ever publihhed 
in Britain, and will stand a comparison, wiihout any eclipse of its lustre, with ihc most magni- 
licent ornithological il lustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high as a scientific nuturaliat.”— Magazine. 

SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 

Edition (pub. nt U. lx.J, 12^-. 1833 

SIBTHORPE'S FLORA GR>ECA. The most costly and magnificent Botanical work 
ever puhllsljed. 10 vols, folio, with looo beautifully coloured Plates, half-bound, morocco, 
pulillsliing by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 
252f.), 63/. 

Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Only 40 copies of the 
original stuck exist. No greater number of subscribers’ names can therefore be received. 

SIBTHORPE'S FLOR/E GR/EC/E PRODROMUS; sivc Plantnrum omnium Enume- 

ratio, quas in Provindia aut lusnlls Grai-ia: Invenit .Xou, Sibthohhe : Characterea et 
Synonyma omnium cum Annotatiunibus J ac. Edy. Smith. Four parts, in 2 thick vols. 8vo, 
(pub. at 2/. 29.) 149. Londmi, 1819 

SMITH’S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, Us 

'Xypical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filiations and Migrations, with 34 coloured Plates 
(eacli containing two or more subjects), Portrait, and Vignette title-page^ thick fcap, 8vo, full 
gilt cloth (pub. at 7«. 6d. ), 59. 

This volume ranges with Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 

the Science, Itiustrated by upwards of 660 Figujes of Shells, etcJied on rojjper pbites, in which 
the most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera estalilislird up to the present 
time, arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
respecting the Goographlcal or Geological distribution of each ; Tabular Views of the Sys- 
tems of L.tmarck .and De Blainvilie ; a Glossary of Technical Terms, &c. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged and Improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 
8VO, cloth, 189,; or with the Plates coloured, cloth, \L IO9. 

SOWERBY’S CONCHOLOGICAL IU.USTRATIONS; OR, COLOURUP FIGURES 

OWALL THE HITHKKTO UNFlGCTllEI) SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8vo, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 15/.) 7/. 109. 1815 

SPRY’S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing: Figuifb and Pescrip- 

tions of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by .Shuckard, 8vo, with 04 plates, comprising 
688 figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn (pub. at 2/. 29.), cloth, 1/. 1«. 1840 
*' The moat perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.” 

STEPHENS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols. 8vo, 100 coloured Plates (pub. at 

21/.), half bound, si. 89. 1838-49 

Or separately, Lepidoptera, 4 vols. 4/. 4*. Colkoptera, 5 vois. 4/. 49 . Dermapzsra, 

OrtHOPTERA, NEUROFXERA, &C., 1 vol. 1/. l9, Hl’MEKOl'TERA, 2 VOls. 2/. 29. 

SWAINSQN’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY: oa, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESCRIBED SHELLS. Royal 4to, containing 84 large and 
beautifully coloured figures of Sheila, half bound mor., gilt edges (puot at bl, 59.), 21, 129. Gd 

SWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: oa, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 

descriptions or new, rare, or interesting ANIMALS, seiocted chiefly 

ftom the Classes of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conchology, 6 vols. royal 8vo, containing 
318 finely coloured Plftea (pub. at 16/. 169.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, Qt. Qa. 

SWCET'a FLORA AUSTRALASICA ; ok, A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS Plants, Natives of New Holland and the South Son iKlands. 15 Nob., forming 
Ivol, royal 8vo, complete, with 56 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 3/. 159.}, cloth, 1/. I69. 

1821-38 

SWBETS felSTWE/E : oa, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, oa ROCK ROSE. 80 
Nos., forming I vol. royal 8vo, complete, with 112 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 6/. 69.), 
cIoUi, 21. 121. 1829 

One uf the most interesting, and hitherto the scarcest, of Mr. Sweet’s beautUUl publioations.* 
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JWlisctUantous ^nglisfi ILtterature, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S WORKS, Loth English and Latin. With an Tntroduntory Essay a^copious 

Indexes. Coni]>letc la 2 large vols. imperial Svo, (pub. at 21. 28.), cloth, 1/. iCa. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 

Incorporating his Tour to the Hehthles, and accompanied by the ComnicntarieH of all i^rc- 
ceding Editors, with nutneroua A<iUitioiial Notes ami Illustrative Anecdotes; to wliicli are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkin.s, Piozzr, Muiti’iiv, Tyriis, 
Revnolds, Stevens, and olher.s. 10 vols. l2mo. illu-strated by upwards of .'>0 Views, P(jt- 
traits, and Sheets of Aulngrai>hs, finely engraved on Steel, from Drawings hy Stanfielo, 
Hakding, &c., cloth, reduced to It. lOe. 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifhlly printed In the popular form of 
Sir Walter Scott and Hymn’s Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the prosmt 
edition, he says : “Books that you may carry to the lire, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all. Such books lorm the mass of general and easy reading." 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz.. Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Ranthler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and Connoisseur. 3 tliick vuls. 8vo, Portraits (pul>. at 2/. 5i.), cloth, 1/. 7s. Dither volume 
may be had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, pontaining the complete Works of the prin- 
cipal English Poets from Milton to Kihkf. Wiutk. 4 vols. post 8vo. (bi/.r of Staiidsinl 
Library), printed in a very small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 2L 2 j.], 
cloth, iC8. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICfAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on the British Con- 

stilution, 3 rola. 8vo. (pub. at l/. lla. 6</.), clotji, if. 1/t, 1811-tO 

--- British Coinstitutlon (a portion of the preceding work), 8vo, cloth, 3», 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, who 

flourished in the time of George 111. bvo, with 10 fine Portraits (pub. at cloth, 10«. fid. 

mis 

BURKE’S (EDMUND) WORKS. V’itli a Biographical and Critictfl Introduction by 
Rogers. 2 vola. Imperial 8vo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 21. 2s.), cloth, 11, lOi. 

BURKES ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY Or 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorhl 
Bearings, Crp.st.s, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present 'lime, iin ludlrig ii'f 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With nn D^troducHon to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial 8vo, bWutifidly 
printed in Hniali type, in double columns, hy Wiiittingham, embellished with an elaborate 
Frontispiece, richly illumlnnted in gold and colours: also Woodcuts (pub. at 21. 2s.), cloth 
gilt, If. 1#.* , . Vi' / 

The most elaborate and uaeful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
00,000 Armorial Bearings, and Incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guilllm, Ed' 
mondson, Collins, Nisiiet, Berry, Jlol).son, and others ; besides many thousand names which 
have never appeared In any previous Work. This volume, in fact, in a small compass, but 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNETTS HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 

with Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, If. lU. 6d. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at }8s.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10«. 6tf. 

Tills is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, 8vo. It contains 
not only every arrap wliich Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given elaewhere) and full 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings. The very 
complete and iniercHtlng Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupiet#164 pages, and the Indite* 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extending 
In all to 84S pages. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, with an 
abridgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the wiiole volume 
in only 504 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 

CAMPBELL’S LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Notices of Boccaccio and 
his Illustrious Contemporaries. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, fine PortrAita and Plates (pu”’ 
ntlL lU.Od.), cloth, I2i. ^ A*” 

CARY’S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Scrips of Notices and Traiftlations, with an 
Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry: Edited by his Son, the Bev. Hbw** 
Cary, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. DW 
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CARY'S LU/ES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Dr. Johnson’s “lives."' 

Edited hy iiU Son. Foolscap ftvo, clotli, 7«. 1844 

CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Historical, Topographical, and 

Piolures(|ue«| descriptive ot all the Cities, Towns, Country Seats, and Siilijects of local inte- 
rest on the. various Lines, imperial 8vo, cloth, with map and numerous cuts, (pub. at IL !*.)> 
reduced to 10«. QU, IMl 

** LASS 1C TALES. Cabinet Eclitron, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabetll 

t'aul and Virftlnla, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of WertSI? 
fheodosiiis and Con-sUntia, Castle of Otranto, and Kasselas, complete in 1 vofume, 12mo; 

• ,'n‘..MVon Portraits (pub. at 10*. 6d.), cloth, ::*. 6d. 

COPLEY’S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

AHOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick, small 8vo, fine Portrait sf 
Clarkson (pub. at G*.), cloth, 4*. Gd. 1839 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Cahy. Illustrated 

edition, royal 8vo, with 18 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Harvky, cloth, gilt 
edges, 15*. 

CRAIK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HIS- 

TORY. 4 vols. post svn, with fiiio Portrii's on SI, ol <.f Wai.tkr Devereux Eari. of Essex, 
Anne Diu-h K ss OF M,i\\ioiiiii and Huci^-LLi't ii, Makv Tudor, and Sir Hobert Duddey, 
cloth (pub. at 2f. 2*.), 18.*. 

DAVIS’S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with 

an Account ol the War. 2 vols. po^t 8vo, witli a new Map of China (pub. at IG*.), cloth U«. IBil 

DIBDIN'S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK MADNESS. A Bibliographical Romance. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions, Including a K.ey to the assumed Characters in Uie Dranyp,- 
and a Supplement. 2 vols, r«)y.'il 8vo, handsomely printed, embelliahed by numerous Wody 

1 which are now firot added (pub. at :i/. 3a.) cloth, 1/. 11*. Gd. Large Paper, impd 
Icli only very few copies were printed (pub. at 5/. 5*.), cloth, 3/. 13*. Get. 184*j 
ted Work, which unites the entertainment of a romance with the most valuab)« 

I all hihii()gra|)hical subjects, has long been very scarce and sold for cnniiiderable 
ill pu])cr fur 8/. 8*., and the large paper for upwards of 60 guineas I 1 1 

ARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with ,1 Memoir by 
lllusttated with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by Georgk 
. l2tuo, cloth lettered, 5a. * 1848 

DOKERY, by a Liuly (Mrs. Rund^ll). New Edition, with numerous 

:cipts, by Mrs. Kirch, l2mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6*.), cloth, 3a. 

ISES CELEBRES, OR REMARKABLE TRIALS. Square 12mo (puh- 

>rnamenUl wrapper, 2a. 1814 

3N LETTERS, Original Letters of the Paston Family, written during tlko 

ry VI, Edward IV, and lllchard III, by various persons of Rank and Consp' 
,• on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete. 

In 1, tifjuare 12mo (pub. at 10*. 1, cloth gilt, 5*. Cluaintly bound in maroon 
fd lniard< in the early style, gilt cages, 13a. 

ofihn verjT*c\irious and Interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
» lor upwdtiis of ten guineas. The presettt is not an abridgement, us might be 
its foMU, l)Ml gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
In an obsolete language, and adopting OTily the more m*dcrn, readable version, 
published by Fenn. 

“'I he Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as a preciou.s link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone ki 
Ibis period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe._//a/l«m. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 

(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrew..*, Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
medium 8vo, with 20 capital plates by Cruikshank (pub. at U. 4a.), cloth gilt, I4a. 

♦•Of all the works of imagination to which English genius lias given origin, the writing* of 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own.” — Sir alter Scott, 

“The prose Homer of human nature.” — Lord Byron, 

FOSTERS ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARAbTER ; on a Man’s Writing Memoirs 

of Himself; on the epiihot Romantic ; on tlie Aversion of Menof Taste to Evangelical Religios, 
&r. I'eap. sm., Kitrhieentli Lduioii (pub. ar ut.). chiih, .s«. 

'• f iiave read w iin tlie Kreaie.>l udimnitiiMi ilie En&ays <u Mr. Foster. He is one of the moat 
profound and e^<i<ienl writers ihai Lnginnd has produicd."— 6'ir Jamea Mackintoah. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 

.^egantly printed, in fcap. 8vo, now llrst uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 
Cloth, 5a, 

“Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished hhi 
literary claims lobe estimated.” 

“A work which, popular and admired, as it confessedly is, has never met with thothousandik 
part of tib attention which it deserve*.”— Dr. Pye Smith. 

FROISSABTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, Sto. New 

Edition, hy Colonel Juhnes, with 130 beautiful Woodcuts, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, clotii 
lettered (pub. at li. 16*.), H. 8*. 
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CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS, 


^^HOISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 7i Tlates, printed in gold and 
colours, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 10*.), si. jo*. 

1 — the same, largo paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at lO/.lo*.), 61. 6*» 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE ?!■ ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSEIITKD, 2 vols. iuper- royal 8vo, elegantly half-bound red morocco, gilt edge#, cinblc- 
matkaliy tooled (pub. at 6/. G«.), 4/. lU*. 181^ 

OAZEialiw.-NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA. 

PHCpBilp^ICTlONARY, more complete than any bitlierlo published. Now Edition, revised 
ana elraipletcd to the present time, by John Thomson (Editor ot the Univertat AUa$^ &c.), 
very thick 8vo (1040 pages) Maps (puh. at 18«.), cloth, 12*. 

This comprehensive volume is the latest, and hy far the best Universal Gazetteer of its 
It includes a full account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, &c. &c. 

^LL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 

inrproved Edition, complete In one vol. 8vo, vith several Plates, <-l(,th, 12*. With a very larire 
Map of Home and its Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey), niouutect on cloili 
and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 1/. 1*. 1840 

“These volumes are so replete with what is valiiahle, that were we to employ our entire 
journal, we cotild after all afford but a meagre indicntioii of their interest ana worth. It is. 
Indeed, n lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a siil)jcct of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history Is an object of consideration.^ 

'GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, relating to RcmaTkable Periods of the 
Success of the Gospel, including the Appendix and ISupplcmont, w ith Prefaces and Continuation, 
by the Hev. H. Bonah, royal 8vo (pub. at 15*. 6d.), cloth, 7*. GU. 1845 

GLEIG'S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govemor-Gcncral of Bengal. 3 
vols. 8vo, finePortrait (pub, at 21, 5*.), cloth, lA l«. 1341 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, na/eomploted in 1831, translated into 
English Verse by JoirN MACnoNAnn ll£i.X., Esq., Second Edition, fcap. Svo (pub. at 6*.), 
cloth, a*. 1812 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, with a Life andNot-es, 4 vols. fcap. Svo, with engraved Titles 

and IMfiies bySToa'HARU and CKUiKaitANK. New and elegant Edition (pub. at if.), extra 
cloth, 12*, 

“ Can any author— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 
beauty, and power of hiscompositiomjf You may take him and ‘cut him out in little stars,’ so 
many lights does he presont to the imagination.”— 

“Tlie volumes of Goldsmitli will ever constitute one ot the most preci'-us “ welll of Englisli 
undedled.”— QuctrkWy Keview. 

GORDON’S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars apd Cam- 

p^algns arising from the Struggles of the Greek Pali lots in emancipating their country from the 
Turkish yoke. By the late Thomas Goupon, General of a Division of the Greek Army. 
Secuitd Edition, 2 vola. Svo, Maps and Flans (pub. at 1/. 10*.), cloth, lo*. cd. 1812 

1 GORTON’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A,netv and enlarged Edition, with a 

Supplement, completing the Work to the present time, i vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, If. 11*. 

GRANVILLE’S (Off ) SPAS OF ENGLAND and PrincipaJ Sea Bathing Places. 3 vois 

postSvo, with large Map, and upwards of 60 beautiful Wood Hits (pub. at 1/. 13*.), cloth, 15*. 

, 1841 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OFGERMANY, 8vo, wiUL39 Woodcuts and Maps (puh. at 

18*,), cloth, 9*. 1843 

HEEREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated, from the German viz. 
— Asia, New Edition, complete in 2 vo18._Afrjca, l vol.- Euhopb and its Colonies, I 
vol.— A kcirnt Greece, and Hi.storical Treatises, 1 voI.__Manual op Ancient His- 
tory, 1 vol.— together 6 vols, 8vo (formerly pub, at 71 .), ciotli lettered, uniform, 3/. 3*. 

.Veto and Complete ICilitiona, frith General /iidejei. 

“ Professor Hccren’s Ilistoriral Researebca stand in the very highest rank among those w ith 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe.“-.GMarfrWy lieview. 


WEEREN S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA; Including the Carthaginian^ 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New editioir, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Auditions. Complete in 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, l(i*. 

HEEREN^S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLmCSJNTERCOURSEf 

TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NA'ilONS OF ASIA: InrlmJlng tita Persians, 
nicUns, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete in 2 
vols. Svo, elegantly printed (pub. originally at .2/. 5*.), cloth, 11. 4*. 

“One of the must valuable acquisitions made to oiu hiatorica. stories since the days of 
Q ibbon,”— /f tAeitoaum. 

I HEEREN’S ANCIENT GREECE, translated hy Bancroft; and nfeTORICAL 

TEEATISE.H ; viz.— 1. Tlie Political conaequences of the Hsfurmation. II. Tl]^ Rise. Pro- 
grcM, and Practical Influence ol FoUtlcalThroriuK. 111. The Rise and Growth" f the Conti- 
nental Interests of Great Britain. In x voi kvu. with Index, cloth, 10*. 




PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY II. G, BOIIN. 
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HEEREN’S WANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 

EUKOPF. AND ITS COLONIES, from its formation at the close of the Fifiociitli Cetitury, 
to its re estaMishmcnt upon the Fallol Napoleon ; translated from the Fifth (Jej man Edilioii^ 
New EUltior* complete in I vol. 8vo. cloth, H*. 

“The best Illatoiv o( Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely Ion*? to leiuaiii- 
without a rival.— A/Arnafim/. 

“A work nt sterling value, which will dllTtisc useful hnowledp-e for generatiojis, after all the 
ahallow pretenders to that distinction are foitunately forgotten.”— Gu^i lLp. ' 

HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with repnl to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Eilithni, curieeted 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15*.), cloth 12^. 

New Edition, with IndeT. IS 17 

“We never remember to have seen a Work In which so much upefol knowlcd-re was con- 
densed into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces ns lliat this hook will he- 
useful for our Englislt higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct ntientioii to the- 
better and more instructive parts of history. 'The iranslutiou is executed with gieat fidelity. 

— Quarterly Journal oj Education. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Lor the use of Schools mid 

Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. IIkkuen, 12ino (pub. at 2*, (h/.)r 
cloth, 2«. (iJjont, Tiilbnii!*, is;ii) 

“All excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably adapted for the use ol schools 
and private Instruction.”— Li/eiMry Gazette. 

“ A valuable addition to our list ot school Athenaeum. 

HUME AND SMOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ooraplcte in 1 Inrg:c vol., with vt 
Memoir of Hume, impl. 8vo, fine portraits ofllie autliors, extra cloth (pub. at \l. 5/i,), 1/. U. 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprisin^j the lliKtory of his llcign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished Icrtcrs, addressed to the I>ukc of Shrewsbury, by Jamks Veunux, 
Secretary of Slate; witli Introduction and Notes, by G. P. K. James, Esq., J vols. 8vo, Por- 
traltu (pub. &t'2i,2s.), cloth, 184. lUii 

JAEN ISC H'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: a new Analysis of the openings of Games; trans- 
lated. with Notes, by Walkeh, Rvo, cloth, lettered (pub. at ISf.), C*. C,d. IS47 

JOHNSON’S (OR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verhatim fi’oni the Author’s lose 

Folio Edition. Witli all the Examples in full. To ■which are prefixed a llistoi y of ttie Lan 
guage, and an EiiglUh Grammar. 1 large vut. imperial 8vo (pub. at 2l. s^.}, cloth, is». 

JOHNSON S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, >)y Mpupiiy. Ncw' and improved F.dition, 

comptero in 2 thick vola, 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. ID. Cd.), J5«. I8.'ld 

JOHNSONIANA ; a Collection of Miscellancons Anecdotes nnd Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a hundr<‘d different Publirjitlons, and not ountniricd lii Boswell’s Life ot Johnsoiu 
Edited by J. W, CaoKKH, M.P. thick fc«p. 8vo, portrait and froutiapiece (poh. at 
cloth, 44. 6d. 

JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the Country of Adel, 

1 ^ to the Kingdom of Shoa. 2 vols. t|vu, Map and Plates (pub. at 1/. 84.) cloth, Km. fid. iMi 

KNIGHT'S JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, including a fult 
Description of Windsor. With 23 Engravings on AV'ood, and a |§rge illuminated Map» 
Heduced to I4. firf. 

HAMPSirillK, iiiohuHng the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engravings on Wood, and a Urge illu- 
minated Map. Reduced to ‘Js, 

DEIiBYSHIRE, including the Peak, &rc. With 23 Engravings on Wood, and a large Uluml- 
nated Map. Reduced to D. Gd. 

KENT, with 58 Engravings on Wood, and a large llluminatod Map. Reduced to 24. Gd. 

KNIGHT’S OLD ENGLAND S WORTHIES: a Fortbatt GAtj.r.RY of the most 

eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, W^arriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, &c., of Great 
Rritain, accompanied by full and original Biographies (written by Lord Brougham, Ckaik, 
De Mokoan, and others), imperial 4(o, with 7-1 liiie'Poiiraiu on steel, lalarire colou.ed Plntea 
of remarkable buildings, ana upward-s of 200 historical and decorative Vignettes onm'eod^ 
cloth gilt (pub. at l4. 2a. 61/.), 154. 

KNOWLES’S IMPROVED WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, eontalninier 

above 50,000 additional Words; to which is added an Acconluated Vocaltulary of ClaKalcal and 
8crii»ture Frope# Names, new edition, in 1 thick haddeome volume, large »vo, with Portrait, 
cloth lettered (pub. at ll. 44.), 7s. 6d. 

LAdbNICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS- Seventy 
Edition. 3 vola. 18mo, whh elegant Frontlepleoes, containing 30 Portraits (pub, at ISt.), cloth 1 
gilt, 78. Gd. 

This plMsant collection of pithy and sententious readings, from the best English authors o. 
All ages, lAs long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. I 

LAMARTtJE'S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION 4vo]8. post 8vo, new Edition, 

with a General Index, and five additional Portraits, vlr.., Lamartike, Tallsvaaru^ LA- | 
VAYJBTTJC, Ney, and Louis XVll., cloth (uniform with Stax x>A&£ Lxbila^y), I4f, 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW HOOKS, 


LAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing his Letters, Essays of Elia, 
Poems, plays, &c., wllh Life of the Avithor, inclwlinK the additional Memorials, \)v Sin T. 
Talfourd, in 1 stout volume royal Svo, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, 
(])ub. at 16«.), cloth, 12». ** 

LANE’S KORAN, SELECTIONS FROM THE, with an interwoven Commentary, trans- 
lated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and iliUbir.itid b\ Noif , \ i-ui/. ut in,, i ^. i, 

cloth, bJt, ' IJ 

LEAKE S (COL.) TRAVELS (N THE MOREA. 3 vols. 8vo. With a very large Map n{ 
tlie Morca, and upwards of dO various Maps, Plans- Plates of ancient Greek Jnhcri])lioiis, Xc. 
(pub. at k/, cloth, IL Ih.o 

LEWIS’S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces iu Pros^iml 

Versa, never heforo published. 2 vols, 8vo, Portrait (puli, at lA ), cloth, I'jx. is;;:» 

LISTER'S LIFE OF EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON. With Oiigiii.il 

Correspondence and Autbenlic Papers, never belorc published. 3 vnls. «vo, Portrait (pub. at 
2A 8a.). cloth,' IHn. 18.!S 

“ A Work of laborious research, written with masterly ability.”— 

LODGE’S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

AND manners, in the Relvuis of Jlciiry VIII., K.iward VI., Mary. Kli/.il.rlti, .md James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 Autographs o. the principal L’liaiacters of ilie period. Tlirfc 
Yols. 8vo. (pub. at lA ICa. ), cloth, 1/. iK.i.s 


'MACGREGOR’S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COl.UMIlUS, to the year 184C. comprising it.*: History and Statistics; 2 reinarkably thick 
volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 14». fid’.), 1/. 11». fid. 1817 

MALCOLM’S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with largo 

Map (pub. at lA S^.), cloth, I8s. 1832 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI’S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1 . The 
Hi.Mory of Geograpblca! Discovery; 2. Principles of Ph.v.siVa) Geography - 3. Complete De- 
flcription, from the most recent sourcc.s, of all the Countries of the World, New and enlarged 
Edition, revi.sed and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,500 Names. 
Thick 8VO, cloth (pub. at 1/. iu«. ), reduced to 15.t. 1 h:>1 

MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Impcrinl 8vo, 

richly illu.strnted with numerous beautiftil T.ithographa, tinted like Drawings, and Engravings 
on wood (pub. at 1/. ll«. fid.), cloth gilt, 12«. isis 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; forming a popular 
and Autlientic 1 escription of all the Colonics of the Jiriti.sh Empiie, and embracing the His- 
tory— Ph.vsical Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal, Vegetable, an<l Mineral Kingdoms— 

Government — Finance — Milftaiy Defence Commerce- Ship|iing kifuictary Sys#.^m - Relighni 

•—Population, White and Colotired- Education and the I’ir s I nngruii .it'- s’uciai State, &c., 
of each Settlement. Founded on Olticialand Public Documents, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company. &c. Illustrated by Original Maps and Plates. Ten volumes, 
foolscap 8vo (pub. at 3A), cloth, 1/. 15a. 

Tbcae 10 vols. contain the 5 vols. 8vo, vcibatim. with a few additions. Each volume of the 
above series is complete in itself, and sold separately, as follows, at 38. fid. 

Vol, I,— 'J'he Canadas, Uppkk and Lower. 

VoJ. II.— New South Wales, Van Diemen’s L.fND, Swan River, and South Aus- 

TRAEIA. • 

Vol. III. — The Cate of Good Hope, Mavrttius. and Seychelles. 

Vol. IV.— The West Indies. ciVoL 1.— Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, 
the Bahamas, ancf the Virgin Isles. 

Vol. V The West Indie.8. Vol. II.— British Oubana, Barbadoea, St. J.ucia, St. Vincent, 

Demcrnra, Essequibo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt’s, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Dominica, and Nevis. 

Vol. VI.— Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’.s Isle, 
The Bermudas, Newfoundland, and 11 oi>son’s Bay. 

Vol. VII.— Gibraltar, Malta, The Ionian Islands, &c. 

"Vol. VIII.— The East Indies. Vol. I. contuiniiig Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Sc. 
Vol. IX.— The East Indies. Vol. II. 

Vol. X.— BiiiTisir Possessions in the Indian and Atlantic Oc»fANa, viz.— Ceylon. 
Penang, Malacca, Singapore, Siena Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coa».t Caatle, Accra, the 
Falkland Islands, St. Ilelena, and Ascension. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two vols. 

8vo, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at il. 4«.), cloth, 14f. 13i7 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Three handsome vols. 8vo- 
Embellished with numerous highly- finished Line-Engravings by Cooper and other tmlnent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraits, Military Flans and Ma^iis; besides a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3i. 7*.), elegant in gilt cloth, if. 1C«. Large paper, 
India prnofii (pub. at 5L), gilt cloth, 2t. 12j». fid. • 

“ Mr. Maxwell's ‘Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, has no rival among similar 


publications of the day. .... We pronounce it free ftrom flattery and bombast, succinct 
and njastcrly The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans ol 


battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useiul; the portraits of the Duke mid his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brllmni ; and the 
vignettev of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Veruet himself.’ 

*— 9 
MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, new edition, revised and corrected, 
Svo, (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 3«. 64 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOHN’S.) 

All foolscap printed on the finest paper, and very elegavtly boarded in the new style oj 

j/iorncif) rlot/i, 

BARBAULD AND AIKIN S EVENINGS AT HOME ; f nmprimn- a {ircut variety 

()1 amuaiir^' Instruction for Young Persons, complete, cU^inii,, i.imu.l, frontispieces, 
clntli gilt (pub. at G.?.), 33.; or wiUi gilt edges, 3s. od. 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stout, closely Init cle-antly 

jointcii volume, foap. 12nio. with fine criuestriaii jmrtrait of Isapolcon, ami ironli.splece, 
ciotli (pul), at 5s.), 3 j. Grf. ; or with gilt crlgc.s, 4s. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Ouite complete, indiidin? flic, 'niird Part 

g, itii n 1. lie , 'I ml numerous explariatorv Kotos by the 11 j;v. T. Scoit. I'i. on 

line Hn\c paper, and emljCllisliedwitl) 2.'i fine lull-sized ■WoO(lcul> l-v 11 i ^ i '.ni jiium; 
till ill Southey’s edition, also a line frontispiece and vignette, iloiligln, 3s. ' .o; or ulili 
gilt edges, 4s. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, ineludin*: several Suppressed Poems not published 
in otlier editions, in 1 thick vol., with a beautiful Frontispiece, cloth gill, a.*!, tid. ; or with 
gilt edges, 43. 

BYRON’S DON JL/AN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pub. 

at ■ ». ), D*. r,i/.; or with gill cd.gus, :}.t. 

CHEEVERB LECTURES ON BUNYANS PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and the 

Lii'c ;ind 'J imc.s ofBnnyaii, fronti.spieee.s, cloDi gilt, 2s. M. 

COLERIDGE S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gilt, or gilt edges, 2e.6d. 
COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, "itli a short Life by Southkv, including (for the 
Drst time in a small size), all the Copvnionr Pokm.s, complete in one liamlsome volume, 
leap. 2tmn, (7td) pages), v^ry r i. ciiiitly m ini. I. wiib i . xtremcly beautiful Frontispieces 
alter llARVKV, engraved ,.ii .sti .-i l.\ (i m i . . |..ib giU, lis. f,d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, coniplcle in 1 vol. witli a Porlniit, rroiitispicco 

and VigncltH Title, cloth gilt, 3». (,d. ; or with gilt edge.s, 43. 

BNCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an improved 

e-ilM Mi 'd' rhesterdcld’a Advice to his Sou on Ai^n and Manners ; and Tun Yo\>n« M an's 
C»M N I "'iK , 1 .\lruiu;ii III Ihiliien. IhIcIIi ciual Improvement, and Mi. ml I.)t])ortnient, 
Call* i . . .1 to l uni the f'l'ar.iru r i.'i j ..i.i-ii Ibi-.is, and to in.sJire Jleipectai/ility tind Success 
in l-iic, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2x. ; or with gilt edges, 2s, Cd, 

«EBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. NEMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. Three vola. 

in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with gilt edge.s, 3*. 

HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 

fine frontispiece by C ATTER.vroi,E, cloth gilt, 33.; or with gilt edges, 3*. (',d. 

JOE MILLERS JEST BOOK; being u Collection of the most e.xcellcnt Bon Mots, 
Jti iiii lit .Tests, iiml S( I iV liirf Am idotC'j in tin* r.iiclisli T-nneunge, rum plot c in one thick and 
cli.s. i\ MM eiegaml} piinied vulunie, froiili!.pi<-i'e, rlulh gilt (j.uh, at J3.), 33.; or with gill 
Cllgv.i, .‘la. Cd, 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, Sec. 

cloili gilt, 2s. (hi,; or witli gi!*edgea, 3*. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, viz.. Voices of the Night— Evnngelinc— 

Seaside and Fireside— Spanish Students -Poeticni TranslationB,^ vols. in I, portrait and 
frontispieces, clotli gilt, 2*. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 33. • 

LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS, viz., Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh, 3 

vol.s. in I, cloth gilt 23. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 33. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, "ith Life and Notes by Da. Stfriting; to wliich 

is pielixed ITii. Ciiannino's F.ssay on Milton. Frontispiece, cloth gilt, (pub. at Gb.), 
33. Gd. ; or with gilt edges, 43. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by MACnrKRsoK ; with Dissertations concerning 
the ICia and Poems of Os.sian ; and Dr. Blair's Critical Dis.sertation. Complete ir 
I neatly printed volume, frontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 43.), 33.; or witt 
gilt edges, 33. Cd. ! 

POPE S HOMER’S ILIAD, complete, witli Explanatory Notes and Index, and ail 

Essay on the Lilc, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printed, frontispieces, clott 
gilt (pub, at63.), 33.; or with gilt edge^, 3s Gd. , 

This Is the only pocket edition with notes. 

SCOTT’S CilR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; containine Lay of the Last Min 

strel, Marmion, Lady of the l.ake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songsj 
^ witii Kote.s, and a Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait ant 
lYontiiipiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 63,), 33. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 43. ' 

STURM’S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Providenoi 

throueimut all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed vol,‘ 
froi^Hpiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 63. ), 3s. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d, I 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with liis Castle of Indolence; 4 beautiful woodcut^ 

clt§h gilt, 23. ; or with gilt edges, 23 6d, 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two voU. iu one, cloth gilt, 2^. Orf. ; d 
with gilt edges, 3s. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, Colonki 
JoHX£8, Hitlt Notes, and upwards ol 100 Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2 vols. super 
royal 8vo, cloth lettered (puh. at 1/. 10».)* IL 4'* 

MOORES (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCIPHRoVl, A POEM 

Turner’s Illustrated Edition, leap. Svo, 4 beautiful Engravings (pub. at lo.v. Od.), cloth 
or elegantly bound in morocco, 7«. 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Si it IIabris Nicolas, 7 vols, 8vo. 

(pub. at 51. lOj.), clolb, 3L lOa. 1845-46 


OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new Edition, brought down to 18."^, ri vola. crown 

fivo, clotli lettered (pub. at a/. 5«.), J/. ft». 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old TTertie 

Eallads, Songs, and other I’ieces ot our Earlier Toots, foiretlior willi some lew of Inlor date, 
and a copious Glossary, cornpleic In 1 vol. iiuHlhim 8vo. New' and cloir.trit I'idiii'wi, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by SrmiANOFP (pub. at 1S.«.,), cloih i lit, T”. Ld. 

“But above all, I, then first became acquainted with Bishop Percy’s ‘ Reliquos of Ancient 
Poetry.’ 'J’be fiiat time, too, I < ouUl scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto myself a 
copy of these beloved \filumes; nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or with 
half the enthusiasm.” — Str Walter Srott. 

“ Percy’s Kcliquea are the must agreeable selection, perhaps, which exists In any language.” 
— EUis. 

[ RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, with on Arcoinit of Bencoolcii, and Uettiila of the 

Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by I.ady Baku, is. Together 
2 vols. 8vo, and a splendid quarto Atlas, containing upwards of 100 Plates by Danikll, many 
finely coloured (pub. at 3f. 10s.), cloth, IL 7s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his further Adveirtures, 
with Life of Defoe, Sic , ui)wards of (io tine Woodcuts, from Designs by' Harvey, po^t 8vo. 
New and improved Edition, with additional cut.s, clo(|i gilt, 5s. 

The only small edition which is quite conii>lete. 

“Perhaps there exists no work, eiiber of in.strnrtion or entertainment. In the English lan- 
guage, which has been more generally read or more deservedly admired, th,in the' Lilc and 
Adventures of llobiiigon Crusoe.”— i’lr Walter SeoK, 


|06IN HOOD; a Collection of . all th« Poem?, Songs, and Ballads relating to tliia cele- 
brated yeoman : to w'hich is prefixed, bis History from inedited DociinicntH, and a IVIemoir of 
Ritson, by J. M, Gutch, F.S.A. Two vols. elegantly printed in crown Svo, with Portrait of 
Ritson, and U|>wards of 120 tasteful wood engravings by Fairholt, extra clotlr (pub. at 
If. 10«.), reduced to 1&«. % 


ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY. A New' and complete Edition, with engraved 
‘ Frontispieces and 7 Maps. 2 vols. bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 8vo, (pub. all/. 4a.), 
cloth, 12a, 

The only complete edition in a compact form; It is uniform in size and appearance with 
Moxon's Series of Dramatists, &c. 'I'lie proviou.s editions of Rollin in a single volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

[ROSCOES LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO 'fHE TENTH. New nnd mu#. 

improved Edition, edited by bis Son, Thomas Roycop.. Complete in 1 stout vol. Kvo, closely 
but very liandsorndv printed, illuiTratod by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as itead and tail pieces, cloth, If. 4«. 1845 

IrOSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED THE MAGNIFICENT. *' 

New and much improved Edition, edited by bis 8on, Thomas Koscoe. Complete In i stout 
Vol, Svo, closely but very hand.soniely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, iutroducod 
as bead and taii-pleces, cloth, 12«. 181.5 

“ I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and enuHlion, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information 1 have received. 1 rei-nmmend Ids labour? 
to our country as works of unq^icstionuble genius and uncomtr.oii merit. *1 bey ndd the inmit of 
Rotcoe to thevery first rank of EngUsb CIbssmbI Hlstovlans,”— I'u.lnun.f l.nfra- „rf. 

“ Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our HIstorlane, both foi b.-juiy id my le and l.-r deep 
reflections; and liis translations of poetry arocqualto the originals.”— R'a/po/e, A’orlc/Gryord 


I ROSCOE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 

Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo. Tor trait of Loren/o, and 
Plates (pub. at 14jr.), boards, 7s., or in 4to, •printed to match the original edition. Portrait and 
iplatesjpub. at 1/. lit. 6d.), boards, Ks. 

*** This volume is supplementary to all editions of the work. * 

1 ROXBUROHE BALLADS, edited hy John Patke CJollike, post 4to, beautifully 
printed by Wnir-riNOHAM, and etnbellrshed with 60 carious Woodcuts, half bound morocco, 
Ui i^e Rokbueghe style (pub. at if. 4s.), 12s. 1817 

ISHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Valpt’s Ciibinet Pictorial Edition, with 
Life, Giossarial Note.?, and Historical Digests of each Tiny, ilfc. 15 vols. fcatri,'8vo, with 171 
IPtates encTiived on steel after Designs of the most distinguished BritLsIi Artists ; also I nc- 
similes of all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 31. 15 a.), doth, riphgil), 21. 5s. 1843 

ISHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 vol. 8vn. with Exphmatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dr. J oiiRsox, Portrait ( pub. at 15s,), cloth, 7*« 6(f. t 
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I ^PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 


SH AKSPeMe'S plays and poems. Pocket Kditioii, with u Life hy Alexawdb* 

CiiALMEKS, complete in 1 thick voi. l2mo. priiitod in a Diamond type, with iO steel £ngraving« 
ipub. at 10(^6d.), cloth, 5s.' 184ft 

SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, with Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of lift 
Life and Writings, (Milled hy Charles Kniohx. Illustrated by 40 largo Designs on wood 
# by W. Harvest. Sixth Edition, thick 8vo. cloth, 10». 6d, 


SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of 
Ills Life, edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 21. 5<.), cloth, 18». 184(i 

“ Whatever Sheridan has done has been, par excellence, always the be$t of its kind. He haa 
•written the beet comedy (School for Scandal), the beet drama (The Duenna), the best farce (The 
Critic), and tlie 6eat address (Monologue onUarrick); and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Hegum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this country.’'~ifyi\m. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Niirrativoa of tho most remarkable i 
Wrecks, Conflagrations, Mutiiiios, &c. comprising the “ Loss of the Wager,” ‘‘Mutiny of the 
Bounty,” &c. 12mo, Frontispiece and Vignette (pub. atGi.}, cloth, 3 j. 

SMOLLETT'S WORKS, Edited by Roscok. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, * 
Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, J.auncelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventurea of an ‘ 
Atom, Travels, Plays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by Cruiksuaujc (pub. at I 
11. ie ), cloth gilt, 14s. 

“Perhaps no book ever written excited such peals of inextinguishable laughter as Stnol- 3 
lett's. — Sir Walter Scott. * 


SOUTHEY’S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS- To which are added, “Attempts 

in Verse,” iiy John Jones, an Old Servant. Crown 8vo, (pub. at lOi. Cd.), cloth, 4«. fid. 

Murray, 1830 

SPENSER’S POETICAL VVORKS. Complete, with Introductory Ohservations on the 
Faerie Uueen, and Glossarial Notes, handsomely printed in 5 vols. post 8vo, flne Portrait, 
(pub, at 2«. 12«. Cd.), cloth, 11.^ 1845 | 

STERNE'S WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette (pnh. at 18i.) 
cloth, lOs. fid. 

ST. PIERRE’S WORKS, including the “Studies of Nature/* “Paul and Virginia," audf 
the “ Indian Cottage,” with a Memoir of the Author, and Motes, by the Hf.v. E. Clark 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap, 8vo, Portrait and Frontispiocea (pub. at lOi.), cloth, 1*. 

SWIFT’S#WORKS. Edited by Roscojs. Complete in 3 vols, medium. 8vo, Portrait,? 

(pnh. at \t. 12s.), cloth gilt, D. 4t. | 

“ Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.”— Zord Cheeterfeld. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. Numeroual 

Wood Engravings of Its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub, at lb), cloth, 7s. fid. 1845|] 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 ILiok vol-f 

royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at lb be,), io». | 

ThIERS’ HISTORY OF TH^ CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPQIXOnJ 

the 10 parts in l thick vol., royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at lb S^T)/ JOs. r 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in 2 vol^ 8vo, (pub. at U IOj.), 

cloth, 15s. 

“ The * Light of Nature’ is a work which, after much consideration, I think mysalfautho 
rUed to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy.—^' 
Jiimea Mackintosh. 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, thick 12mo, (62aj 

closely printed pages), steel Frontispiece (pub. at 55.), cloth, as. Gd. 


WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Compr^hendinfflj 

aclHShified Analysis ol Events and Occurrences in Church and Slate, and of the Constitutional,] 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion hy the Homans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
Supplement. New Edition. 1 large remarkably thick vol. royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, I8«. j 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER, edited hy John Majou; thj 
second Improved Edition, with new Pliitoa, elegantly printed in fcap. kvo, with 12 ex(|U{altfl 
Engravings on #te©l, by Wjlmoke, Absolon, and others, and 74 fine wood Engravings aftea 
Crkswicu, Ksnnv Msadows, Coovrr, Lanob, &c. (pub . at 18«.), cloth gilt, fit. 1S4^ 
9hls is by far the most elegant and con)p.u;t edition ever published of this universal favourits. 

WATERSTON’S CYCLOP/EDI A OF COMMERCE, MERCANTILE LAW, FINANC , 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND NAVIGATION. New Edition, including the Neal 
Tariff (complete to the present time) ; the French Tatlff, as far as it concerns this Countcy|| 
and a TPbatise on the Principles, Practice and History of Commerce, by J. R. M‘CvLj;.ocf{|j 
1 very thick closely printed* vol. 8VO, (fiOfi pages}, witli 4 Maps (pub. at Jb>4t.}, extra c' 
lot. fid.l « 

“This capital work will be found a most valuable manual to every commercial man, aud4|| 
useful book to the general reader.” 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONAKY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, InclmHngr Sclonlinc Terms: to which 
are add 6(1 Walker’s Key to tho Pronunciation of Classicai nnd Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarncd : and a Pronouncing Vacshnlary of Modern Geograpliical NtAnes. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and entirely revised by Worcesier. In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at IL &». ), 
cloth, 15«. 1851 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Rosseb, 8vo, with Plates engraved on steel (pitlf 

at 14«.), cloth, I8ir 

WHYTE'S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 

TO THE PRESENT OAY. 2 vols. 8vo, Plates (pub. at 1/. 8-*.), cloth, 12#. 1840 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS .BY THE WAY. A new and beautiful Edition, with addi- 
tions, fcap. 8vo, lino Portrait and Plates (pub. at C#. ), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 
3«. (id. 

** A lively record of first ImpressionB, conveying vividly what was seen, heard, and felt, by an 
active and inquisitive traveller, througli some of tlie most inlercsiing parts ot Europe. His 
curiosit}' and love of enterprise are unbounded. The narrative is told in easy, diient language, 
with a poet’s power of illuatratioii.” — JCamhuryh Review. 

WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. Edited by 

Lieut.-Col. Sabine, thick 12mo, large Map and Portrait (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 4*. Gd. 1844 

WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student assisted in reading old 

Charters, Deeds, &c. small 4to. 23 plates (pub. at If. 6#.), cloth, 15#. 1816 


®lieologg, ittornls, CBcdestasiicnl &c. 

BAXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
of the Author, 4 vols. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 4/. 4#.), 21. 12*. 6ii. 

aiNGHANI'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New find improved 

'Vf Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. impl. 8vo, cloth, If. 11#, hU. 1850 

“Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clercy and ti.» ihc Eiuli.h riation, 
and whose learning is only to be equalled li\ hi , niodenitiwu .md iiii|)ariijlliv j, terty Rn . 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL. FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late Charlks Tayi.or. .5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plaio Engrav- 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on One wove paper (puo. at 
IQl. 10#.), gilt cloth, ii. 14#. 6r/. 

“Mr. Taylor's Improved edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is Indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under tho title of ‘ Fragments’ are extracted from tho 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea ami other Oriental couniriea; and 
comprehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and roAnners, which ctxtid not possil^y be explained by any other medium 
The numerous engravings throw grout light on Oriental customs.’’— //ome. ^ 

t CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. 8vo, 

I 'Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at If. 4#.), cloth, 15#. 

CARY’S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 

TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
as set forth in the XXXIX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12#.), cloth, 7#. 6(/. Orford, Talboys. 

“Tills work may be classed with those of Four son and Bishop Bull; and such a classiQca- 
tion is no mean honour.”— CAurcA of England (Quarterly. 

jCHARNOCK’S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14#.), cloth, 6#. M. 

“ Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense learn- 
ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 
productions that ever did honour to the sanctified judgment and genius of a human being.’’— 
ybpfady. 

[CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Confaining-tbe following esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 
fatory Memoirs by the Rev. J, 8. Memes, LL.D., viz;— Watson’s Apology for Christianity ; 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible; Paley’s Evidenc es of Christianity ; Pnlty’s Horic Pauliiuc; 
Jenyns’ Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leslie's Truth of Christianity Demon- 
strated; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews' Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian : Lyttleton on the Conversion 
Of St. Paul; Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, with 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub.. at 14#.), cloth, to#. 

^Christian treasury, consisting of the following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 

by Memes, viz: — Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrini's of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice ; Witherspoon’s IPractical Treatise on Regeneration ; Bo.ston's (Yook in the 
Lot; Oultd’i Moses Unveiled: Guild’s Harmony of all the Prophets; LetiS’s ;f(ithcnticity, 
Uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuari’4 Letters on ih* 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vol. royal Sro (puo. at 12#.), cloth, 8#. 
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CRUDENS^CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, rcvisea 

and condensed by G. H. Hannay. thick l8ino, beautifuUy printed (pub. at Gs.), cloth, 3i. Crf, 
“ An extremply pretty an^ very cheap edition. It contains all that Is useful in the original 
work, omittlhK only prepositions, cunjnnctions, &c., which can never ho made available for 
purposes of reference. Indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire. " — GuarUiun, 

fOXS BOOK OF MARTYRS ; the Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited by 
Du. CuMMiNw, 3 volH. imp. 8vo, with upwards of iooo wood illustrations, imperial 8vo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3Z, J3«. Od,), 17. 123, 6d, 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by bis 

Son, 1 large vol. Imperial svo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at li. 10s.), cloth, 18*. 

GffAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition (pub. 

at ns.}, clot li, 9s. 1840 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 

Dr. Oi.iNTiius Gregory, and ObservationH on his Ciiaracter as a Preacher, by Joirv Poster, 
Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, Sic. ; 6 vols. Bvo, handsomely printed, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub. at 3/. lOs. ), cloth, contents lettered, W. ll.«. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. fcan. 8vo, 1/. cloth lettered. 

“ Whoever wishes to see the English language In its perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Kobert Hall. He combines the beauties of Johnsox, Aduxson, and Hurks. 
without their imperfections .*’ — Dugald Stewart. 

“1 cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the immortal works of Robert Hall. 
For moiai grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, wo in.ay doubt whether tliey havo 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country.” — Professor Sedijwick-. 

“The name of Robert Hall will be ]»lace,i bv posterity among the best writers of tbe age, as 
well as liie must vigorous defenders oi u iigioiis ti uth, and the brlglitest examples of Cliristlan 
charily .’’—.S'lr J. Mackintosh. 

HENRY’S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by Bickkiisteth. In 
0 voIs.4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper, (pub. at 9/. 9.t.), cloth, 3t. 13». Gd. 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jonk.s. Edited, 
with a Pietace, by the Hev. .Tames Sherman (Rowt-anp Ilii n’.s Successor us Mlnis er of 
Surrey Chapel). Second Edition, carefully revised, thick post 8vo, flue steel Portrait (pub, 
at 10s.), cloth, 5s. 

HOPKINS S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with n Memoir of the Autlior, and a very 

extensive general Index of Texts and Subjects, 3 v(»ls, royal Hvo (pub. at 1/. Ja.), cloth, I5i, 
“Bishop Hopkins’s works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe- 
ment, and persuasive.”— i/ic/.crrfcM. 

HORNE ^N THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal 6en.se aud metaphorical application is pointed out. New and elegant edition, complcto 
in one volume, 8vo, cloth (pub. at tx). Cs. Gti. 


HOWE’S WORKS, with Life, by Calamy, 1 large vol. imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub. at} 

1/. 16.1.), cloth, H. lOs. j 

“ I have learned far more from John Howe than from any other author I ever read. Thera < 
la an astonishing magni licence liyris conceptions. He was uaiiuustlouably the greatest of tlie| 
• Puritan divines.” — Robert Hail. - J 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Houactl 

of Shirley and Hastings. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2iargc vols. 8vo, Portraits^ 
of the Countess, Wliillield, and Wesley (pub. at it. 4s.), cloth, 1 1«. S 

LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which ia prefixed aLifeoftbej 
Author, by the Rev. N. T. Pearson. New Edition, 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub, at If. 4e.)? 
extra cloth, 16s. The only complete Edition. S 

LEIGHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Peakson, complete in 1? 

thick handsomely printed vol. 8vo, I’ortrait (pub. at I2ff.), cloth, 9 j. 5 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. J, H. Newman and others, 14 vols.g 

12nio (pub. at 2t. as.), sewed in uriiamcntaJ covers, H. U. 1844 sn 

M’CRIE’S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
in Scotland. New Edition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by Andrew CmcHTOW^j 
Fcap. 8vo (pub. at 5«.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 1847 

MAGEES (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS. comprising Discourses mid Dissertations on th(M 

Scriptural Dociklnes of Atonement and Sacrifice : Sermons, and Visitation Charges. With 9 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kknny, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo (pub. at If. G«.), cloth, 18<. 
•“Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable information, and affords so many 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuable treasure of biblical learniug 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed.”— CAmHan Observer. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rev, Henry Thompson, post 8vo, printed uniformlji 
with her#rorka, Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12s.), extra cloth, C«. Cadeti, IsiX 
“ Tuta may he called the official edition of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new aikl 
intcresBng matter into tbe field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from thC 
public. Among the rest, the particulars of most of her publications will reward the cuiioeitjl* 
•f literary rtaders,*'— Zi/erary Gazette* , 



CATALOGTTE OF NEW BOOKS. 


i MORE’S f HANNAH) WORKS, complete in 11 vols. fcop. 8vo, with porU>;^L and 

uetie titles, cloth, u. 18.t. Gd. . l«oS 

MORE’S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. 8vo, Pon'rait (puh. at C^.), cloth, 4s, 

Cu.de li, IN 13 * 

. MORES (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAILING OPINIONS AND 

' MAN NEKS, Foreign and Domestic, with Kedociions on Prayer, po«t 8vo (pul), at lii.),. 

' cloth, 4». ’ 

MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS OF Sr. PAUL, poat«vo (pub. at 10a. 6d.), cloth, 5*. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Po^tSvo (pub. atlO^. fuL), cloth, 5^. 
MORE’S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Influence of the Keligiiin of iie 
Heart on (he Conduct of the Lite, 32mo, Portrait, cloth, 2.«. cd. 

The only ('nmi)iete small edition. It was revised just beforo her death, and contains mucli 
Improvement, which is copyrigiit. 

i MORE’S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS chiefly intended for Young People, to which 

is added *' Sensibility," an Epistle, 32mu (pub. at 25. (it/.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2f. 

This is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright additions, which are not in any 
other. 

MORES (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS ; with Bnlluds, Talcs, Hymns, 

nud Epitaphs, 32nio (pub. at 25. 6<i.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, U. G*i. 

^ NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of M. Host, by 
! M. A. Wyatt, leap, svo, Portrait (pub. at Gs.), cloth, 25. 6d. 1843 

\ NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a Life of the Author, by (be llev. Richard 
i Cucjn, and an Introduction by the Ilcv. T. Cunnxnoiiam, M. A. imperial 8vo, with Portrait 
(pub. at 1/. 55.), 155. 

I ; PALEY'S WORKS, in 1 vol. consisting of liis Natural Theology, Moral and Political 

' PliilOBOpiiy, Evldoncos of Christianity, Horm Puulinjo, Clerg\ man’s Companion in visiting the 
Sick, &c. 8vo, UanjBomely printed in double coluinuh (pub. at lOs. 6u.), cloth, .5s. 

f RIDDLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church 

^ from Its Foundation to tlio Present Time ; containing a View of General Ciuircli Hlnturv (in- 
i'Li eluding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclcsiastiual Writers, Arc.) 8vo, cloth (pub. at 
155.), reduced to 75. fid. 

f SCOTT’S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 

.. last Corrections and linprovetnents, and 84 beautiful Woodcut lllusuutiuns and Maps. 3 vols, 

*■ imperial 8vo (pub. ut il. 45.), cloth, I/. IO 5 . 1850 

SIMEON’S WORKS, including liis Skeletons of Sermons and llorm Ilomileticffi, or 
JJlsCiuirMea digested into one continued Scries, and forming a Commentary upon every' Rook 
of the Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved ediiion of Claiidu’s ! 


on the CmnpoNltioQ of a Sermon, and very coftprehensivi 
Hartwell Horxe, 21 vols. 8vo (pub. at lof. 105 .), cloth, 


Essay 

Indexes, edited by Rev. Thomas 

7. 75. 


The following miniature editions qf Simeon’s popular M'orks uniformly printed in S2mo, and 5 ' ' 

# hound m cloth : 

THE CHRISTIANIA ARMOUR, 9tf. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, Bd. 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, Od, 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELVE SERMONS, Od. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, Od. 

DISCOURSES ON KEHALF OP THE JEWS, 1#. 6d. 


♦♦Tile works of Simeon, containing 2Wfl discourses on the prhiclnal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be tound peculiarly adauted 10 assist tl»e studies of the younger clergy in 
their preparation for the pulpit; they will llkf ' " ‘ - • • - - 

many recommended as a Blblh ‘ " 


ulpit; they will like wise serve as a Bo<ly of Divinity; ami aro by 
ilcu.1 Commentary, well adapted to be read iti fiimllies." — Lowndes. 


HOLY 

3 vols. 8VO 
1842 


^tWfYTH'S (REV. DR) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF 

/ -SCRiPTUKE, Adapted to rite Use of Families, for every Day throughout gie Year, 3 
(pul*, at 1/. Il5. Cd.), cloth, Os, 

l^bUTH'S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which arc annexed the chief henda of the 

»«rmons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal 8fd (pub. at if. 45.), 

<floth, 155 . 

sSTESBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of AngstW 

1530, to the present Century, 3 Vols. 8vo (pub. at H. KB.), clotli, 135. 183B 

JiTURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

-'^EDlTATlONW FDU EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, translated from the GJrman. New 
sdition, post 8vof cloth, be, ,0 

(JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and 

Critical ; 3 large vuls. imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub, at ii, iSe,), eloth, 31. 3e, 



lUBLISHED OE SOLD BY 11. O. BOHN, 
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TAYLOR'I* (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 

TiMitli Edilioii, leap. 8v0, cloth, • 

“It is refreshing to ua meet with a work beaTlnjr, as ihis unquestionably does, the Innpresi 
ofl)r)!d, powerful, and orltfinal liumulit. Its ino.st Htrikiiurly original views, however, nevei 
trurf.tcre.ss the honnd.s of pure Proiestant orfiiodoxy, or v iolute the .spirit oltriifli and sober- 
lie s ; ftiul yet it ilLsousses topics constilutimr the very root and basis of those Inrious polcmice 
wiiicli have .shaken repeatedly the wlnite iutollertual and moral world. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Ecap. 8vc 

“It is the reader’s fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
n wi.ser and a better man. — Kch'ctic Revieu\ 

•J^YLOR S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, Seventh Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth,, 6#. 
“ ‘ Saturday Evening,’ and ‘ Natural History of Evnttiii.sia.Hn),’ are two noble productions.”-^ 
A/aqa.rine. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or rnneiso FA’planations, alpha- 
helii ally arraufl-ed, of tlie principal Terms employed in tlie usual Branches of Intellectual 
I'liilnvophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4*. 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Eoiirtccntli 

E'.difion, with additional Nutes and Summary, bySiKuntNu-. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at 1/. l.f.), IOj. Gfi. 


TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OH F.T.E'.MKNTS OK CHIIISTI.\N niEOI.OGY. Containing Proofs of the Anthentlcity 
and I nspiration of tlie Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the Hisiory of the Jews ; an Account ol 
tlie Jcwi.-ih Sects; and a brief Statement of tlic Contenl.-i of the several Books of th® Old anil 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper, 12mo (pub. at ), 

cloth, 3 j». fid. 

“ Well adapted as a manual for students In divinity, and may be read with advantage by Cha 
most experienced divine.”— .UtrraA’* Lcctumt. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE IIKFOIIMA'JTON. 3 vols. 8vo (puh. at U. 10s.)J 
c'lutit hoards, H. H. 

WADDINGTON’S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH,! 

HUIIING THE IIEFOR.MATION. 3 vol.s. 8\o (puh. at 4/. 1 l^r. tif/.), cloth boards, 18». 1841 

WILBERFGRCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, With a comprehensive 
.Memoir of Die Author, by the Bev. T. Pjiice, ISnio, printed in a large^andsouie type (pi*b. at 
(jf. ), gilt cloth, 2«. M. 

JporcfgtT Hangungcs nnb Hitcraturt. 

INOr.UDlNO -5 

CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASs^IOAL CIUTICISM, DICtTONARIES, 
GRAMM Alls, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &c. 

Atlases.— A new CENElfAL atlas, enerraved by Sidnky Hall, demy follol 

53 large Maps, witli the Hiviaions and Boundaries carefully coloured, and a complete Oener&| 
Index, New Edition, corrected to the present tiine,4»alf morocco, Us. 6£f. 

WILKINSONS CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical ant 
Chronolovdcal Tsbles, imperial 4to. New and improved Edition, 53 maps, coloured (pub. aj 
2/. 4*.), half bound morocco, U. tl». fid. 1841 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New nnd improved Edition, with all the Railroad! 

inserted. Population according to the Census, Parliamentary Returns, &c., imperial 4t(» 
40 Maps, coloured (pub. at H. 1<U. ), Ivalf hound morocco, 11. 5s. ISI* 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamikson, an cnlarjred Edition, coi 

tainlug all the words of the ttuarto Dictionary. Thick Bvo, neatly bound (pub. at Hs.) 9s. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Rccoguovit J. D. All 
MAKI). Very thick bvo, handsomely printed (pub. at H, 5s.), cloth, 10s. fid. Zond. Duncan, 1" 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pub. 

3s. Cd. ), cloth, '2s. fid. 1< 

— M .. the (ante, large paper, an elegant volume, 12nio (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. fid. 

CICERO’S lIVe, FAMILIAR LETTERS. AND . LETTERS TO , ATTICUl 

by MiPunKTOv, Melmotix, and complete in one thick vol. royal 8vo, portrall 

•(pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 12s. Ik' 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit G. S. Walkke. (^mplcte iu 1 yei 

thick vol, royal 8vo (pub. at 2/. 2.».), doth, iRs, “ . . i . 

This comprehensive volume contains a library of lha poetical Latin classics, coj 
prlfitet^ from the best texts, viz;— . . 

Calnlhw, Virgil, Lucan, Sulplcla, Calpumlus Stcului 

TlHSlius. Ovid, Persius, Statius, Ausonius, 

Propertlns, Jtaroee, Juvenal, Siiius Italicat, damdian* 

Lucretius, Phaedrua, MartlaJ* Vaiwius Flaccusi 



CATALOGUE OF NEW EOOK.<?, 


iDAMNd LEXICON QR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUIVI. CutT Duncan, 

royal 4to, New Edition, pi inteJ on litie paper (puiu at 5/. clotli, 1/, !», 184a 

“An excellent work, tlie merits of ^iiich havo been universlllly acknow JedRed by literary 
characters. ’'—£»r. Dibdin. ' 

' DEMOSTHENES, trainslntffl liy Lkxanu, ilte two vols. Svo, coniplctpin 1 voL 12nio* 

[ handsomely printed in double columns, In pearl type, portrait (pub. at :,s.), tiotli, 

IDONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlixrgcd; with examples. literally 
1 translated, selected from the classical authors. Fourth Edition, considerably cnhir-red, care- 
fully revised, and materially improved' throughout; thick Svo (1762 pagcfi)"(piib. at 2/. 2.u), 
1 ;. cloth, )5s. 

IGRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, "i'li n 
• compendious Italian Grammar and Supplementary Dictionary of Naval Terms, l8mo, rolTi* 
(pub. at 8«.), 4#. (id. 

[■HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 

M Historically considered, translated from the German, Svo (pub. at 15*.), cloth, Jo.t. Cd. 

Orton/, 'J'alljot/x, 18.T(] 

[< “Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities is moat important.*’— -T/iirhouira IJist. of Urtnt, 
fj vol. 1, p. 443. 

jHERODOTUS. CAREY’S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to the Text of Gaisford and Baehr, and all other Editions, svo, clotli 
U (pub. at 12*.), 8s. 

^EMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, Miniature Edition, containing: a full 

Account of all the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information 
7’ respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New ami complete Edition, 
elegantly printed in pearl type. In 1 very thick vol. ignio (pub. at 7*. fid.), cloth, 4*. fid. 

LiVIl HISTORfA, EX RECENSIONS DRAKEN BORCHII ET KREYSSIG; 

Et Annotationes Crkvierii, STHOTiiii, Ruperti, etaHorum; Anlmadver&ione.s Nieruiirii, 
JE Wachsmuthii, et suas addhlit Travkrs Twisa, J. C. Jll. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Socius et Tutor. 

, ) Cum.lndice ampltasimo, 4 vols. 8vo (pith, at W. cloth, i/. 8^. Or/oni, 18ii 

This is the best and most UHcful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is preferred 
) in all our universities and classical schools. 


(jLIVY. Edited by PRENBEViLbK. Livii Historic libri quinque priores, with English 

(.T Notes, by Prrndevillb. New Edition, l2mo, neatly hound in roan, 6*. 

i Si. f ' • the same, Books 1 to III, separately, cloth, 3*. Cd, 

I > tJie same. Books IV and V, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Pules of 

jt Style, with Examples^ Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at 5*. 6d.), cloth 3*. Od. w 

bXFQRD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time: in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
} I and Literary, of the varlou.s Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
/ Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so ni t«» exhibit ibe state of the whole Uivlllzed World 
1) «t any epoch, and at the same time f«Tiii a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
(V Tables of all the principal Dynastlei. Comiiieie in 3 Sections; viz;— 1. Ancient History, 
[1 TI, Middle Ages. 111. Modvn Hi.'iury. With a most complete Index to the entire work, 
f.j folio (pub. at l(. 10*.), Iialf- bound morocco, 1/. 1*. •« 

J 'The above Is also sold separatclv, as follows 

•d THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTOllV, 2 parts in 1, folio (pub. at IL 2*. Cd.), 

; : sewed, l.'i*, r. ^ 

i - MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12*. ), sewed, 8*. 

I PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Lanohornes. Complete in 1 thick vol. Svo (pub. at 

[i 15«.), cloth, 7*. Gd. 

EfAMSHORN’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Use of Schools and 
! j Private Students. Translated and edited by Dr. Lieber. Po»l8vo. (pub. at ?•.), cloth, 4*. Od. 
i 184 i 

lITTERS HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, translated from the Cermnn, 

1 by A, J. W. Morrison, B. A., Trinity Coltege, Cambridge. 4 vols. 8vo, now completed, with 
‘I a General Index , cloth, lettered (pun. at 3L 4*.), 2/. 2*. 

S The Fourth Volume may be had separately. Cloth, 1C*. 

“ An important work : it may he said to have superseded all the previous histories of philo- 
sophy, and to have become the standard work on the subject. Mr. Johnson is also exempt 


priores, with English 


Sophy, and to have become the standard work on the subject, 
from tlie usual faults of translators .’ — Quarterly Iteview, 


, Johnson is also exempt 


®HOMANN’S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE lATHENIANS, 

M translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, Svo. (pub. at 10*. 6d.), cloth, 5*. Cmnb. 1838 
A book of the same school and character as the works of Hekren, Boeckh, Schlegei., ?|c 

f^LJENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 

i.) Cary. Svo, (pub. at 12*.), cloth, C*. Gd. ^ Oj/ord, Ta76oy*, 1841 

ptUART'S HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, designed as an Introduction ttb>a Course 
of Hebrew Study. Third Edition, 8vo, (pub. at 14*.), cloth, 9*. Oj/ord, Talljojff, 1834 

U t Is work, which was designed by ite learned author to facilitate the study of Hebrew, has 
^ bad a very extensive sale in America. It lorms a desirable adjunct to all Hebrew Grammars, 

I f ind is BUffleient to complete the system iflnatrucUon In that language. 
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LISIIED OE SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 


TACITUS^ (iLft Jliiin Text), complete, from the Text of Brotikb, with his Explanatory 
Notes In Eiltrlish, edited, for the use ofScl^ols and Colleges, by A. J, Valpy, M.A. 3 Vola* 
post 8vo, (pub. at U. 4/t. ), cltttli, lOff. 6(1. • 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS? VARIORUM. CURA ZEUNII, enra Giles; occcd. Index 

copiosisslinus. Complete in 1 thh-k vol. 8vo, (pub. at cloth, 8.». IS37 

VALPY S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, aeconipanicd hy parallel 

A pa.ssagejj from the Classics. Fifth edition, 3 vols. 8vo, withli maps (pub. at 2/.), cloth, If. bx. 1847 

VTRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii iEneis, enra Edwards, et Gucstf- 
ones Virgiliantfi, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 vols in 1, 
12 ino, biiiiii.l in rlolh (pub. at 6.«. Grf.), 3*. 

* , » J-iilicr the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at Sx. Cd.), 2a. Gd. 


WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

FRFNCil ENGLISH AND E NG LISII-FIIENCH DICTIONARY, containing full Expla- 
nations, Dclinitions, Svnonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and lluleA of 
Proriiiiu-infi.-oi in t a. h Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Howyeu, 
fii, Mini'll Gmim.h, Laveaux, Des Carkikrks and Faiv, Jounbox and Walker. 
1 large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 21. 2#.), cloth, 18«. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Acced it Index 

(i'(jK.s{»N and Elmsley’s Edition), 10 voKs. l2mo, handsomely printed in a large type, dond 
up in 5 vols. (jiub. at 4/. IQx.), cloth, 18t. 1841 

' the same, large paper, 10 vols. crown 8vo, done up in 5 vols. cloth, It. 5s. 

XENOPHON’S WHOLE WORKS, translated hy Spk.lm an and others. The only com- 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15 j.), cloth, 10*. 


iSohels, SSKotfes of Jpiction, Htght meahing. 


CRUIKSHANK AT HOME;** a New Family Album of Endless Entertainment, con- 

.sistiiigof a Series of Tales and Sketches bythemo-it popular Authors, with numerous clever an<l 
hiimorons I llustriitions on Wood, bv Cui ik'^iiavk and Si VMOun. Also, CUUIKSHANK’8 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VAKIK'I Y. I llustiaicl by Two Odd Fellow s-Sl.i WOUR 
and Cui'iKsifA.N K. Together 4 vols. in 2, fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 2/. 18*. ), cloth, gilt, io». od. 1846 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK, OF THE MILL, 

A Flrosid^Story. By William Howitt. Second Edition. 2 vols. leap. 8vo, with 46 Illus- 
trations on Wood (pub, at Id*.), cloth, 7*. Cd. * 1845 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to tlie English, both 

Goers Abroad and Stayers at Homo. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, (pub. at C*.), cloth, 3*. Cd. 1844 

LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, an Hietorical Narrative, illustrating the Public 
Events, and Domestic and Ecclesi.astical Manners of the 15lh and i6th Centuries. Fcap. 8vo, 
third Edition (pub. at 7s. Cd.), cloth, 3*. Cd. 1839 

MA.tRYAT'S (CAPT.) POOR JaCk. Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitely heautihil 
Engravings on Wood, after llte masterly De.'dgns of Clarkson Stanfield, K.A., 1 hand- 
some vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 14*.), gilt cloth, U*. • • 

MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, with 20 most splen^d 
line Engravings, after Stanfield, engraved on Steel by CiiARLRa Heath (originally pub. 
at If. 4*.) gilt cloth, 10*. Cd. 

MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER ; or, One Boy is More Trouble than a Bozen 

Glrl.s; a Talc, with 12 capital Engravings by Pliiz. New Edition, in i vol. post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7*.), reduced to 3*. 6d. 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of “ Gideon Gilcjs," “ Royston Gower,” ” Day in the Woods,” Ac. &c. 2 vols, in 1, 

8vo, with 24 clever IllualrationH by Piiiz (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 6*. Gd. 1843 

‘‘ This work lias a tone and an individuality which distinguishes it from all others, and cannot 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors.” — Athenaeum, 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vola. post 8vo, a Series of Rural 
Tales and Skctchesn New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 10*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. Edited nnd illustrated hy At.fked CROwauiLT- 
2 vuljj^ post 8VO, tliustrations hy Leech, Cruiksuank, Ac. (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 7*. Cd. 1843 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hendbik Conscience. Square 12mo, 130 

Wood Engravings (pub. at 6* ), cloth, 4*. Gd. 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. Illustrated by Cruiksuank ; being the largest collection 

of the l)esli|6oMg8 in tlie English language (upwards of 5,000). 3 vols. 8vo, with 87 humorpua 
Engravlngi^n Steel and Wood, by George Cruiksuank, and 8 medallion Portraits (pub. at 
II. Tfl*.), cloth, 13*. Od. 




30 CATAIOGUE or WEW BOOKS, 

!4 

( 

^abenfle anlr IcUmentnri) 39oofes,“CBrBmnartics, Src. 


AJLPHABET or QUADRUPEDS.. Tlltistratcd liy Fijnires selRctfid from tlie works of 

MAsters, square 12mo, vrith 2 ( apiriteci Enffravinas after Urroii km, liKMun.vKDT, v, 
' Faux, Potter, &c. and alth initial Utters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4s. Gt/.), :w 
. ' ' ItijG 

the same, the Plates coloured, gUt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7a. 6(/.), 5s. 

CflABB'S, (REV. G ) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of nil Nations; espanarvr for 
' the Use of Schools and Young Persons; with Questions for Examination on the Plan of 
PiNKOCX. 18mo, Mith 30 pleasing Lithographs (pub. at .3^.}, cloth, 2tf. I8i7 

OHAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Walks in Spring, Summer, Autninn, 
and Winter. Square 13mo, with 80 beautifully executed Woodcuts (pub. at 7 s. Gd.), cloth, gilt 
edges, 4«. Gcf. 1H15 

CQUeSTRIAN fAANUAL FOR LADIES, liy Frank ITowabd. Fcap. 8vo, itpM'ards of 
so beautiful Woodcuts (pub. at 4 j.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Gd, 1844 

QAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
the German of Grimm (containing 12 Fairy Tales), post 8vo, numerous Woodcuts by Gkorok 
^ CftuiKfiHANK (pub. at 7«. Gd.jf cloth gilt, 3#. iHlo 

'!iCOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all Ages, by H. II. Hoene. Square 

8vo, Platen (pub. at5«. ), cloth, 3«., or with the Plates coloured, 4.t. 1S5() 

<SRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LAND^ Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at 5«.), 

cloth, at. 6d., or Plates coloured, is. Gd. f l«i7 


HOWITTS (WILLIAM) JACK OF THE MILL. 2 vols. 12mo, (pub. ntlGs.), cloth 

gll^ 7s. Cd. ^ 1844 

:«OW4TTS (MARY) CHILD’S PICTURE AND BOOK, commonly called 

-7 , ** Otto Speckter'n Fable Book iranslateAlnto &ngliali Verse, wUth French and German Verses 
. flppoeile, forming a Trlgb'tt, square llffiio, with ivs large Wood Engravings (pub. at 10 .t. Git.), 
j -c «ctta Turkey cloth, gilt edges, .i«. 18!5 

" / This is one of (he most elegant Juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of being in 
tbnee languages. , 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, desiirncd principally for theuscof Youufj ?or- 

Sons (written by Miss and CK.MitSS Lamh), Sixth Edition, embellished with 2(» large and l>ean- 
tlful Woodcut Engraviiigg, from Peslgns by Harvey, fcap. 8vo, (po1». nt 7». 6».), cioth gilt, 5*. 

** One of the most useful and agreeable companions to the understanding of Shakspeare which 
hkvd been produced. The youittfal reader who is about to taste the charms of our great Eai if, 
is strongly recommended to prepare himself by brat reading these elegant Quarter!!/ 

Xevisie. ^ 

. U E, L. TRAITS AND TI^ALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Talcs addrc?i^d to 

younif people. *^3y L. E. T4, (*aliss Lanhon). Fourth Edition, fcap. Bvo, with a beautiful 
PovCnilt engiutved on Steel |.|jub. at 5jr.), gUt cloth, Si. 1845 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; being popular DcseriptfouF, 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than 5oo Animals, corapreliending all the Qoadruprds, Eirdx, 
Fiehes, lleptiiea, Insects, &c\, of which a knowledge i.s indi.>«pensab]e In Polite Education. 
Jlluetyated by upwards of 500 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bewick, Harvey, \Vni>irEK, and 
other^f postSvo, gilt cloth, 7». 6d. 


MARTIN AND WESTALU'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; llielctlrr- 

' press by the R»v, Hobart Gaunter, 8 * 0 . 144 extremely bpaiitlfnl Wood EngiHvingx liv the 
■ nrSt ArtiKts (includinic reduced oopies of Martin’s celebrated Pictures, Belshsizzar’s Fta.sl, 
The Deluge, Full of Nineveh, &c.), cloth gUt, gilt edges, reduced to 12«. Whole bound nmr., 
Tlehly giltT gilt edges, .18i. l«lf* 

A most elegant present to young people. 


PARLEY'S (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. Square 16mo, numerous Woodcuts 
(pub, at6e.)» cloth, gUt edges, 3a. Od. 

TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND ; Stories of Caftips and Battle-fields, 
.'*Vy«r*, >tnd Victories (modernized from Hoi.in8hei), Froiksart, and tiie other ChronU lers), 
*''^3>ol». to l,,i|iqu»re Mmo. ( Parley size. ) Fourth Edition, considerably improved, Rvmpictca 
id the preseat time, embellished vvith 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravings (pub. AtOs.) 
cloth gilV (rile edges, 

Tills ^etutlful volume has enjoyed a large share o." success, and deservedly. 


.aOBIN t^O ANOHIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stkphkn Pkrcw Square ISmo. 

^ illuMratioos by GzxBSiiT (pub. at Ss.), cioth, 3«. Gd., or with coloured PlateR 5«. 

iHCRWOOD’S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; a Talc for Youth, fcap. 8vo, 
> ' with 90 highly finished wood Engcaviags, cloth, gUt edges, (pub. at reduced to is. 6<u 
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STRICKLAWSWIISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Talc of the Rel>ellion of 1745;. 
to which isV^idfcd, “The Peasant's Tale/* by JfitfjPBRYs TAXi^oa, fcap. «vo, 2 flue PhsitAl^ 
(pub. at 6«.), clotli Kilt, ‘Zs. 0|. • ' 

'TOMKIN S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the use of Youth, *nili4 

desiKiied to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Erlitlon, with considerable ad.litlfitts^ 
royal i«mo, very elCKautly printed, with a bo.iuiiiul PronL.piuce siilt liAAVb'v, •leKUiit, uUc 
■ edges, ai. 6d. 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIRDS); a SerifiOOl^' 

.SotiRs and Poems for Young People, contrihuted by JiARKY Corkwalu, Wordswortk,. 
Moork, CoLEniuou, Campbell, Joanna Baillib, Kliza Cook, Mary Howitt, Mrs. 
PiEMANvs, Houo, CuARtoiTE SsiXTU, &c. fcap. 8vo, Very prettily printed, with Ifi •beaiitifui, 
"mpod Piigravings (puh. at 3«. dd.], cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 1W49' 

YOUTHS (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 

of rainiliiir Conversations on the most iriteretitiiig Productions of Nature and Aft, and aiN 
otiier Instructive Topics of Polite Education. By a Lady ( Mrs. Pallimier, the Sister oir 
Captain Marhyat), 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, Woodcuts (pub at 15*.), clotli gilt, 6*. ISiti 

This is a very clever and instructive book, .adapted to the capacities of young people, on tbip, 
plan of the Conversations on Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, itc. 


JiJlustc nnlr ittushal SSlorks. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selecfion of the best Vocal Rud Instrumental MnfiQL 
both English and l^oreign. Edited by W. Ayrton, £»q., of the Opera House. 8 vole, 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully piinted with metallic types (pabr 

at 4/. 4*.), sewed, IL ll*. »id. ) 

The Vocal and Instrumental may be had separately, each in 4 vols. 16*. ‘ 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST, A Collection of Classical and Poptilflor 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; comprising Selections from tbo best productions of all ^1!... 
Oreut Masters ; English. Scotch, end Irish Melodies ; with many of the NAtlooa) Aire of olnSV^. 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, llondos, Q.uadrillc.'t, Waltzes, and Oallo{>a<t^iL^ 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, Uie PUuo»foite 4 th# 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for ihe Flute and Guitar, under the iupeiiiitafl» 
deuce of^n eminent Professur. 4 vols. small folio, comprehending more than 300 pieces of ' 
Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 21, 2*.), sowed, id*. 

The great sale of the Musical Library, in consequence of its extremely low price, has Induced 
the Advertiser to adopt the same plan of selling the present capital selection. As thecontentd- 
are quite dltlerent from the MiiKicnt Library, and the intrinsic merit of the selection is et)\latr 
the work will no doubt meet with similar success. 

MUSICAL GEM; a Collection of 300 Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by. the most 

celebrated Cuniposers of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (sdtted, 
^y John Pakhv). 3 vols. in 1 , 8to, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a very tlchiy tUa* , 
urinated tTonilspiece (pub. at if. i«.), cloth gilt, lOt. QU. . MlWi 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best eop 3 |riKht piecea, 
some of the most popular songs of Braham, Bishop, &c. It forms a most atUactlvo votonM. ' 


JFlttn'ctnt, S>urgcrp, Anatomy, ©btmtstry, 
^IjBsiology, icc. 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELtNEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS OtSSMl^^ 

4to. containing 72 Plates, beuiitifully and very accurately coloured under the siiPx>riines^Wl«g,:^t 
of an emihent Professional Gentlemau (Da. CA]tsw£r,n ), (pub. at W, 4g*.), half 

“Dr. Bateman*#Taluable work has done more to extend the knowledge of ctttoJoetmS tlG^^ 
than any other that lias ever app®ared.”--Dr. A, T. Thmnpton* >. 

BEHR% HAND-BOOK.OF ANATOMY, hy Birkktt (Dcmon8tra(»rfttQtty^iHfl!l(S& 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at lOs. Cd.), 3*. (id. > 

BOSTOCK'S (DR ) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Cowptete 
the presenteptate of the Science. Fourth Edition, revised aad corrected througlutvd^ 
pages), (»uh. at if.), cloth, 8«. y 

burn s principles of midwifery. Tentu ana belt XdW 0 Q, th^ arR^ t^^ 

iaitered, (pub. at 10*.), 4a, 



^ CA^AidGTTB 'op NEW BOOKS. 
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?i .^EliSUS DE MEDICINA- Edited by E. MilIJoan, M.D. cum luchce >>ypio3issimo cx 

>edit. Targflc, Thick kvo, FroHilsplecc, (pub. at^’6^.), cloth, D.». 1S31 

' ' Tills Is the very best etiition of CeUus. It contains criiicalUnU modi -[vl notes, applicaMc to 

the practice of this country j a parallel Table of ancient and modern M. ii,- li f^'. "yn .i. m. 

/'/ uelghts, measures, Stc. and. inllecd, everything wliich can be useful n- iln Mt^lle.il MiuJi ui. , 
!r ^ i^bgether with a singularly extensive Index. 

i’^OPE'S MORBID ANATOMY. Koyal 8vo, with 49 lii'jrlily finishcil roloHicd 

■ containing 2(>0 accurate DelincHtions of Ca.ses in every known ’ vaiieiy of Disease (jmb. at 

t- 5.V.), cloth, 3/. 3#. LSJi 


t.AWRENCE’S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, 

iKOOLOGY, AND THE NATDHAI. lllSlOliY OP MAN. New Edilion, post 8v.., wuhu 
' Frontispiece of Porlrails, engraved on Steel, ami 1.1 Plates, etolh, j5. 


, UVWRENCE (W.)ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. 'J’l'inl Etiition, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo, (820 closely i>rinted p.'ige.'i), (pub. at i/. clot’n, lo.i. la/. iHlt 

^<EY'iS (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. Hvo, .'i IMatrs .]n,b.af Ims.), t-hddi, (W. ls::r, 
Ht\N LONDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. Thick royal Irinio. (pub. at Iks-.), half 

) but^nd, 5s. )M4 

a .WEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET BOOK; adapted in the Daily” imo of the 
y'>- Student, royal 18mo, numerous AVoudciit.^ (pub. at 7s. (id.), bait bouml, a*. Gd. I8il 


>' PARIS’ (DR.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

V .JFll'tb. Edition (pub. at VJn.), clotli, 5s, 

f PLUMBE'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE? OF THE SKIN, 

J^ourih Edition, Plates, thick 8vo (pub, at D. is ), cmtli, O.t, tut, 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Si.xth Edition 

ff V complete In 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (])Ub. at 1/.), cluili, 7x. 

rSOUTH’S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; to;i:cthcr with their several Connexions 

« with each nlber, and with Ibe Muscles, specially ail.-tptcd lor StmU-nls in Anatomy, nuineii)u.s 
■ v .. WoodUlUts, third edition, D’mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7«.), a.i. < W. Isa? 

^iSTEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; iricludiM-r also an 
h v.,,., Account of tlie Animal and .Mineral Poisoms. 45 coloured Plates, royal {ivo, {pub. atiV. I’t.), 
If D. 1838 

pm^DVILL MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, cnlar-rd by Sir W. .Jackson 
6 vols, 4to, witlt 310 Plates, engraved by S<»\v kiiky, most c.iiLMnlly coloured (pub. 
tivir A'«t iOA I0«.), half-buoii.l moio. i.,, 'J-Jin Kiiih, '•■ipi b ...coi.n' V.ilurnc, entirely by Sir 

5 ■* VT. J“. iluoKiu, to «.onijik-le the old Editioiiy. 4i'i, .to i ..u d Piiiij (pub, at J2<. fid. ), 
E .boards, If, 1J4. <Jd. « J832 


, ilDndjcmnttfs. 

t%l^bLEY;S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for tlie uso of 

, Ai'tUts. B Plates and numerous Woodi uis (ptib.’nl 7-i.), cloth, On. 184G 

u .-iuCLlO’S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, l»y Diu LAitD.-MKii, with an Explanatory 
T • r.tr^mjnentary, Gcomotric.'tl K.xierci.ses, and a Treuti.se on .Solid Geometry. 8vo, Nioth JAIjUojj, 
^ j 'Hoih, 6.?. ■ 

[jlilAMIESON/S MEd'HANlCS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; including; Trent isea on the 

iT'.C /’‘OomiHlsition and llesolution of Forces ; ibe Centre of Glraviiy ; and the .Mechanical I’owers; 
Utu St rated by Examples and J)cfigiis. Fourth F.dition, greatiy improved, «vo, (pub. at 15?f. ), 
cloth,. 74. Aid, 1850 

f gjfgjit ntecUanlcal treasure.”— Dr. birklecK'. 


, BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM AVITII THE S'TANDARD LIBRARY. 
,:..4bVCS'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, cnlar^^ca by PfMVocK, for tlin Iiisl ruction nna 

V-?;;' 5?|intertainment of Young Peojtle. New .'ind g;e.atly liniuoved and enlarged Julition, ity 
t'k Wi;.MAM PiN'JioCK, contpktvd to tJie present state of knowledge (6oo page.n), numeiou* 
"Wooileiits, :■». 

MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional MeditutumB for 
In the Y^ar, Ss. 

rfj^ftUl^GWOBTH’S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 600 pp*' 8jr. 6(1. 

Translation of DANTE- (Upwards of 600 pages), extra l;Iuc*fiIotIi, 

a t^ly gilt back, 74. 6d. i»47 

^M^^I^S^HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocks, 
(MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or E.vawples of Female Courage, 

y, >• ^'Vw(1fttiid«, and Virtue. 'J'hird Ediituu, enlurged and improved, with two vciybe,*utlfulFron- 
elogailt in cloth, 54. « 


7BXNr£D »r KA%%2JOX AXO SORS, IAFS. 
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